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Steel’s strength is needed now for war. In thousands of 
applications. 174 United States Steel laboratories are 
working day and night to find still stronger steels. Better 
steels. When peace comes, you'll find these improved 
steels in many peacetime products. From fences to carpet 
tacks. Marked with the U:S°S Label you see here. Re- 
member that this label is a guide to quality. Look for it. 
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UNITED 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVI- 
SION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT. COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 


COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





SPEAKING OF TRACTION 


—by Fontaine Fox 














HEN you get full traction you're 
saving fuel and saving money. 
You do more work in less time. 


With your tractor rolling on B. F. 
Goodrich tires you get extra traction — 
added bite, grip, and pull to handle the 
hardest jobs. Take a look at those high, 
heavy shoulders that say “‘no slippage.” 
And note how the cleats run in pairs, 
instead of singly. Here’s double bite — 
a steady pull for tough going. ~ 


The best way to get the fyll answer 
On traction is to watch these tires at 
work. As the tractor moves over the 
soil note these three points and see for 
yourself why B. F. Goodrich tires give 
you the most traction: 


W atch the Bite: the extra-high cleats 
and the open-center design of the 
Silvertown give you a deep bite. You 
get good traction in mud or clay — 
€ven on cover crops. 


Watch the Grip: the paired cleats of 


the Silvertown give double grip. Heavy 
shoulders provide maximum pull. Slip- 
page is reduced. Tire clings to hillsides. 


Watch for Self-Cleaning: the tread 
design is open — without mud-catching 
pockets. And because it’s open, it’s flex- 
ible — dirt and trash are thrown free. 
You get good traction forwards and 
backwards. 

At the first chance you get, make this 
little check yourself. See if you don’t 
agree that B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns 
are tops in traction. 


You may find it hard to get B. F. 
Goodrich rear-wheel tires right now. 
There just aren’t enough to go around. 
If you are going to need new tires this 
fall, better see the B. F. Goodrich dealer 
or B. F. Goodrich Store on your next 
trip to town. He can serve you better if 
he knows your requirements far in ad- 
vance. He can help you, too, with tires 
for implements, your car or truck. 
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Finish Fight 


Ts a hard-hitting brute—this dual- 
I purpose 5-inch gun. It’s the kind of 
fighting tool needed to smother enemy 
fire power, to give our men a life-saving 
advantage when the going gets tough. 


We cannot take credit for all of it. This 
big 5-incher was designed by the U. S. 
Navy, and its production is a tribute to 
the cooperation of thousands of workers 
and several companies. 


But as we see it come down the Fisher 


assembly lines, we get a thrill of pride 
out of the work we have done on it. It’s 
proof that Fisher craftsmanship has 
once more been pointed right, has once 
more registered a hit on the production 
target. 


Whether it’s bombers, fighting planes, 
anti-aircraft guns, tanks, delicate flight 
instruments or other armament to be 
built—Fisher craftsmen are on the job 
till they get it ironed out. That goes for 
some very rugged problems put up to 


G £rn FF 2 At 


us by the men who do the shooting. And 
in this fight to the finish, we intend to 
stay right in the middle of such things 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
TODAY 


7p America 
fiee 


The Army-Navy “‘E” flies above four Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “‘E,” with four stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plans for its naval* ordnance work, 


until the ftnal bell rings. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


MOTORS 
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HIS MASCOT 


By C. W. Anderson 


Cover Crops Will Boost Tobacco Profits! 


@ Is poor land necessary to grow good tobac- 
co? Do legumes “ruin” tobacco? Do cover 
crops pay ....or should land merely “rest” 
be: ween tobacco crops? Or if we can profitably 
rotate with other crops, then what crops? 
Read here what actual experiments prove. 


Bee ge is the No. 1 cash crop in the Carolinas 
and Virginia. In 1943 it brought to North 
Carolina farmers $238,938,000—or $46 out of every 
$100 in the state’s total cash farm income. To 
South Carolina farmers $37,169,000—or $18 out of 
every $100 in farm income. To Virginia $43,020,000 
or $16 out of every $100. Now 1944 with a record- 
breaking crop and war-high prices tobacco will 
bring in more money than ever before. 


But profitable as tobacco has been in recent 
years, it can be made still more profitable if farmers 
will sow rye or vetch this month and next. It will 
pay to sow rye (or possibly vetch) if you are to have 
tobacco on the same land next year .... and cer- 
tainly vetch if you can follow with corn or cotton in 
1945 and tobacco again in 1946. 


This is not one man’s opinion; 
nor is it the opinion of any 
group of men who merely 
“guess” or “reckon” from eye- 
sight without actually measuring every foot of the 
land and weighing every pound of the tobacco and 
calculating every cent received from every pound 
sold. All these careful records were made at the 
McCullers Branch Experiment Station a few miles 
from our Progressive Farmer office in Wake Coun- 
ty. They show average yields per acre of 880 pounds 
worth $144.49 where tobacco was grown every 
year, against 1,145 pounds worth $225.03 where to- 
bacco was in a two-year rotation with oats. 

Another test made at McCullers Station showed 
rye in the rotation largely increasing the yield 
and value but not nearly so much as vetch, a legume. 
These two-year, 1940-41, tests showed the follow- 
ing astonishing results: 


Yields Per Acre (Each X-mark = 100 Ibs.) 


Tests on Rather 
Sandy Land 


No. cover. SINE. a el SS ORO 
Rye Fl te es FS 
Vetch XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX . . . 1,858 lbs. 


Value Per Acre (Each $-mark = $20) 
eS tg ee et “6 
SSSSSSSSSS -. 2 tt 
S$$$$$$$H$$$$S$$$$$_ . . 2... 


“But what quality was produced?” Someone 
asks and we let the prices answer: After no cover 
crop 14.6 cents; after rye, 19.4; after vetch, 19.8. 

“It should be emphasized,” says J. F. Lutz of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station, “that these 
experiments were on rather sandy soil which would 
favor a greater response from the legume. -Furth- 
ermore, the fertilizer used on the tobacco following 
vetch was an 0-12-15 (omitting nitrogen since vetch 
had supplied enough of it) while 3-9-6 was used on 
the other. And while in this case the value per 
pound was higher following vetch, this might not 
be true in years when quality influences price more 
strongly than now.” 


$102 
203 
369 


No cover 
Rye 
Vetch 


This McCullers experiment, as 
What Oxford Soil Scientist Lutz reminds us, 
Station Finds was made on rather sandy land of 

the Coastal Plains type. What 
kindof results are shown on soils of the more nearly 
“Old Belt” type at the Oxford, N. C., Station? For 
answer let’s consider three rotations thoroughly 
tested out at Oxford as follows: 


Rotation No. 1—Fallow, No Cover Crop— 
First year, tobacco.. Second year, weeds. 
tobacco. 

Rotation No. 2—Small Grain Every Other Year— 
First year, tobacco. Second year, small grain. Third year, 
tobacco. 

Rotation No. 3—Tobacco-Grain-Vetch— 

First year—Tobacco, small grain sowed in fall. 
Second year—Small grain harvested; vetch sowed in fall. 
Third year—Vetch turned under; tobacco planted and 
grown, 
Now what were the average 1920-35 tobacco yields 
in each of these three rotations? Here is the an- 
swer: 


Third year, 


Yields Per Acre Each (X-mark= 100 Ibs.) 
No. 1—No cover XXXXXXXX . . 6 « « 798 lbs. 
No. 2—Small grain XXXXXXXXXK . . . « « 894 Ibs. 
No. 3—Vetch XXXXXXXXXX .. . 1,026 lbs. 
Concluding his discussion Dr. Lutz said: “The 
kind of organic matter is important. (See page 57) 
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eos: There’s no room on the farm for a“slacker 


engine.” Every car, truck and tractor engine must 
be constantly watched—and promptly repaired 
when anything goes wrong. , 

Keep your engines fit and fighting. At the first 
sign of ring failure—smoke, oil-pumping, or loss of 
power—it will pay you to get Hastings Steel-Vents. 
They check cylinder wear and restore engine per- 


formance. Any good mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mig. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


IT’S A PRIVILEGE TO BUY WAR BONDS 





- 
HASTINGS sreEEL-VEN’ 
PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON O1L-PUMPING GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
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Edited by EUGENE BUTLER 


@ Experts are worried about cotton’s future. 
not—now worried about a possible surplus of foodstuffs! 


. . - Also—believe it or 
All this 


big news and more shows the need for an old Progressive Farmer 
safety first program—‘“First of all a good living at home plus diversi- 
fied sources of cash income from both plant and animal production.” 


impori 


UE to the war, the feed situ- 
ation and Federal pricing pol- 
icies, less than normal numbers of 
cattle are being fall fed on grain. 
Those set aside for the Armed Forces 
have taken much of the better grades 
of beef, leaving much less for civil- 
ian consumption. ... The Wartime 
Service Industry Council urges 
farmers to make next spring’s pig 
plans on the basis of medium-type 
hogs, which can be marketed at 200 
to 240 pounds. Hogs of this type 
dress into more meat and less fat. 
. .. Senator Thomas of Oklahoma 
will succeed “Cotton Ed” Smith as 
chairman of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, if he is re-elected to the 
Senate in November. If Thomas 
should lose, Senator Bankhead of 
Alabama will be chairman. .. . Total 
farm income in 1944 is expected to 
be about the same as in 1943. More 
money from wheat will increase crop 
income slightly, but no significant 
change is expected in livestock re- 
ceipts. Any gain in gross income will 
be largely offset by increased operat- 
ing costs. . . . Life insurance com- 
panies have rehabilitated and sold 
some 100,000 foreclosed farms in- 
volving 15,000,000 acres and a bil- 
lion dollars. .. . Farmers have been 
using the income from record-break- 
ing crops to pay off mortgages. From 
1940 to 1944 the farm mortgage debt 
has declined nearly a billion dollars. 
British agriculture during the 
fifth war year has 11,600,000 acres 
of tilled land compared with less than 
7,000,000 acres in 1938. Wheat acre- 
age has been increased from 1.830,000 
acres to 3,000,000... . The U. S. wheat 
acreage goal for 1945 is 68.5 million 
acres, an increase over last year’s 
planted acres of about 1.9 million 
acres. The Texas goal is 4,600,000 
acres compared with 4,628,000 plant- 
ed acres; Oklahoma, 5,800.000-acre 
goal compared with 5,130,000 acres 
planted last year. ... Farmer co-ops 
are railying their forces to meet the 
nation-wide attack the National Tax 
Equality Association has launched 


W hat 


USDA economists foresee a 
gloomy future for U. S. cotton in 
the postwar years. Foreign cot- 
ton and domestic synthetics are the 
chief threats. This year’s compara- 
tively small crop (forecast at 11,000,- 
000 bales} would be too large for 
postwar demand if the economists 
are correct in their predictions. 
While domestic consuinption for the 
year ending last July 31 was 9,942,- 
000 bales, the postwar prospect is 
for only 7,000,000 bales, they say, 
with exports accountin?z for less than 
2,000,000 bales. Figuring on this 
basis. it is believed that farmers will 
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against their patronage dividends 
The NTEA insists that these divi- 
dends should be regarded as income 
and therefore subject to tax. . . 

Fertilizer consumption during 1944- 
45 promises to break all previous 
records. 


It may exceed by a con. 
siderable margin 
the 1943-44  con- 
sumption by ap 
proximately 12.. 
900,000 tons. . . 
Milk pails cannot 
be bought for love 
or money because 
there aren’t any. 
The small farmer 
is milking his cows 
in syrup pails, pans, crocks, and in 
some cases, wooden buckets. .. . Du- 
Pont announces a new insect repell- 
ant for postwar usage which the Army 
has found vastly more effective than 
peacetime “fly dopes.” ... WFA has 
announced the continuation of its 
cotton improvement planting seed 
program into 1945 with no impor- 
tant change. . . . In some places 
farmers have not had much trouble 
getting repair parts. In other areas 
a farmer goes to his local dealer with 
his PR 19; the dealer doesn’t have 
the part and that ends the matter. An 
attempt is being made to-get a new 
type of order which would allow a 
dealer in one section to pass on such 
an order to a dealer in another sec. 
tion who is found to have the re. 
quired part. 

WFA will increase its purchases 
of dried eggs in September in 
an effort to stimulate the current 
egg market. . ... Total value of farm 
machinery produced in July, 1944. 
was $73,595,553, WPB reports.: This 
was 51.2 per cent higher than the 
monthly average of the 12 preceding 
months. . . . Because animals and 
birds are causing widespread de 
struction to crops and livestock in 
all sections of the country, WPPB is 
planning to remove temporarily the 
ban on the sale of ammunition to 
hunters. 





uture of Cotton? 


do well if postwar production can 
be maintained at 10,000,000 bales. 
Meanwhile, we are entering the new 
crop year with a carryover of U.S 
cotton on Aug. 1 of 10,727,000 ba'es 
as compared with a 10-year average 
(1931-40) of 6,648,000 bales. 

Ten years ago this country used 
15 pounds of cotton for every pound 
of rayon. Now the ratio is down to 
eight to one. Just what happens to 
cotton in this country from here on 
out. says R. J. Cheatham of USDA. 
will depend in considerable degree 
on how efficient the production of 
cotton can become (See page 26) 
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Wes built this way 
cant GUM UP your day 


BUTTRESSED 


BASE 
Srrength to Stand Mone 















¥. know how soft ground can gum up some tractor tires. It 
clogs up the tread, slows up the work, balls up your day. 













We learned that early in the game out on Goodyear’s large 
Arizona farm. So we tested various types of treads out there — 
and developed the famous Goodyear Sure-Grip tractor tire. 


0-P-E-N 
C-E-NTER 

SEY Cleaning Tread 
270 Mud Typos 













Sure-Grips won’t gum up because they have an O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R self-cleaning tread. Those husky, wide-based lugs 
are strong enough to stand alone. Channels are open at both 
ends so dirt will slide out — there are no mud traps to pack 
up solid. 












That means sure-footed traction in soft spots, more pull, more 
work, with less fuel. And note that those lugs are even-spaced 
for even pulling — no jerks. ; 





EVEN 
SPACING 
Guards against jerks 










Yes, in Sure-Grips you get practical farm experience and com- 
mon sense, teamed up with Goodyear Research, to save you time 
and money. 

a 
Because tractor tires are such an important investment, it’s 
wise to get the best. And that’s another way of saying, “Get 
Goodyears!” 
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Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company 






THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


GOODFYEAR 
SwWre-CGrie Tractor 1ires 





All too often, the reason men quit farming 
is because they are just plain tired out. 
Hard physical labor gets into their backs 
till they can hardly straighten up. Their 
arms and legs get so dog-tired that a night’s 
rest is no longer enough to make them feel 
like facing another day. 

When they can’t take it any longer, a 
house in town with a garden and maybe a 
few hens looks good. 

But hoeing vegetables and gathering eggs 
is a life that leaves a lot to be desired by a 
good many men in their sixties. They still 
get a warm feeling deep inside from seeing 
their loft full of rich hay, or letting the first 
fat kernels of number one wheat trickle 
through their fingers, or running their 
hands along the straight, sleek back of a 
finished steer! 

However, thousands of men past sixty 
have got away from the backbreaking 
labor of farming. They are using the Ford 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 


Taking one last look ... too soon 


Tractor with Ferguson System and Fergu- 
son Implements. 

For example, take Christie Carlin of 
Palmyra, Wisconsin. He’s eighty-five years 
old and puts in full time with his Ford 
Tractor with Ferguson System on the land 
he helped break with oxen back in 1869. 
Recently, he brought more of his place 
under cultivation by breaking up ninety 
acres of marshland himself. Farming is the 
kind of life Mr. Carlin likes and this modern 
farming machine is helping him live it. 





If you keep on doing your work 
the old-fashioned, hard way year after 
year, retirement may offer the only relief 
you can get from a sore back and 
from aching arms and legs that never feel 
quite rested. 

But if farm life is your kind of life, let 
your Ferguson Dealer show you how the 
Ferguson System takes all the backache out 
of farming and how it will add many years 
of bigger returns and greater satisfaction 
to your active career on the land. 





MUSCLE SAVERS FOR THOSE HARD, EXTRA JOBS 




















The Ferguson Blade Terracer grades and 
levels roadways, clears them of snow, 
builds terraces. The Ferguson Soil Scoop 
builds dams, does all kinds of dirt moving. 
The Speedigger digs 600 postholes a day, 
digs holes for dynamiting stumps, for 





planting trees or hedges. The Cordwood 
Saw is tractor-mounted. It goes to the 
job instead of the job coming to it. 

Do all these jobs quickly and easily, the 
Ferguson way. Save your back and arms 


—stay rested, farm the modern way 


























* Dearborn, Michigan 





The only Tractor 
that Automatically 
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What should be our 
attitude toward consoli- 
dation of churches? 
What should be our at- 
titude toward “planned 
parenthood” or birth 
control? . .. Two of the 
most hotly debated 
questions of this gener- 
ation find all shades of 
opinion vigorously ex- 
pressed in this month’s 
Country Voices. 


As Heard by , 


YOUR BOYS AND MINE 


Our boys, yours and mine— 
We’ve watched them grow so strong and fine, 
And they’ve been gone away so long, 
We worry; and I know it’s wrong 
To worry, since all worry’s vain. 
Pll talk of other things— 
We need a rain. 


The corn’s like shoestrings. This wind from 
the south 

Is drying things up on the vine. 

A rainy spring ’most always brings a drouth. 

I guess it has to be. Our boys, yours, 
mine. ... 

But there I go again. 1 won't complain. 
What was I saying? ... Yes, 

We need a rain. 


Ben H. Smith, Union County, Ill. 


“We had worked and saved so 
Op/ hard to get this little place 
here,”’ Ben Smith adds in a let- 
ter, “and came the war, and the wait- 
ing, and she grew too tired to wait 
any longer. I have 
had so many letters 
full of sympathy 
from ‘P.F.’ read- 
ers; many of them 
from fine people, 
the sort one finds 
only in the South, 
the kind of people 
the South tried to 
build an empire 
with, It is more than I can do to an- 
swer all of them. I wish you would 
put a line in the Voices column 
thanking them for me.” 





Mr. Lord 


This morning the third of my broth- 
ers to answer our country’s call 
marched away to war. My four- 
year-old nephew asked him, “When will you 
be home again?” My brother replied, 
“When the dictators decide that we are all 
human and free. Then all of us, both white 
and colored, will come home and work to- 
together.” 
Soon I shall hear the same call. How will 
I feel in the shock of actual battle? I hope 
I can have as much confidence in the broth- 
erhood of man as my brother has. I write 
this only to show you what some of us Ne- 
groes are thinking about. 
]. L. E., Louisiana. 


With scattered exceptions, our 

* mail as to the approaching elec- 

tion is curiously apathetic. 
Three exceptions: . 


It isn’t the question of changing horses in 
midstream; it’s a Pony Express, and that calls 
for a new horse ever so often. 

Mrs. C. R. Smith, Kershaw County, S. C. 


It seems the saviors of the nation or world 
must need be crucified, always, before their 
saving ideas are heeded, and this is the case 





RUSSELL LORD 


with Henry Wallace. But his plans will bit 
by bit be heeded; that is as sure as the sun 
rising and setting each day. 

Mrs. F. H. Gray, Webb County, Tex. 


Let the best President a nation ever had 
stay on until the job is completed. And quit 
making wisecracks about his wise, kind 
wife. ... 

Mrs. R. A. Allen, Lee County, Tex. 


/ So much for preliminary or 
6,/ passing skirmishes. Now for 

two questions raised some 
months past for free discussion in 
these columns: (1) Should Church 
Creeds and Sects Be Consolidated? 
(2) Birth Control: 


The night of His betrayal Jesus prayed that 
all who believed on Him through the teach- 
ings of the Apostles might be one as He 
and the Father were one. I do not believe 
that He prayed for something impossible. 
Mrs. Charles Mankin, Grundy County, Tenn. 


The unity of all retigious bodies in one 
church would be the greatest thing in the 
world, 

William H. Fields, West Carroll Parish, La. 


It would revive real religion. Church now 
to most people is just a place to go to show 
what they have to wear and how they look 
in it. Mrs. C. R., N. C. 


God never had but one church. Men are 
the authors of denominations. All sects are 
man-made. 

A. T. L. Watkins, Perry County, Miss. 


We must have church unity before we. can 
Christianize the world. 
C. V. Whitehead, Carter County, Tenn. 


Only then can Christians find mutual un- 
derstanding instead of argument and ill will. 
George Earnest, Gadsden County, Fla. 


. The mail on this question is so 

Ov large and fervent that we must 
content ourselves with short 
quotations from the letters. But these 
quotations, taken together, do give a 
reasonable sample of the entire out- 
burst. One more for consolidation, 
and then we shall hear from some 


_ people who take a middle position: 


The Holy Scriptures teach only one Father, 
one faith, one church. So long as nations and 
individual men deny these and serve idols or 
themselves, so long as professed Christian 
bodies teach as doctrines the commandments 
of men, then all such worship is vain, and 
there will come wars among men. 

S. H. Carnahan, Douglas County, Ore. 


The time is not yet for a great wave of 
church consolidation, but church unity is 
growing faster than many realize. 

Mrs. A. M. Doan, Pope County, Ark. 


We need tolerance and understanding of 
all creeds but too close (See page 31) 
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Enriched With Vastly 
Improved Oils 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


Offer Farmers Outstanding Value In | 
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QUESTION: How has the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company been |, ; 

able to continue to supply American farmers with paints that ' 

stay live, tough, and elastic long after application .. . are quick- 


drying, hard-wearing and highly economical? 


ANSWER: Pittsburgh uses two processes for improving the ordinary 
oils commonly used in paint-making. Read the brief descriptions 
of these processes below. They explain why you get more for your : 
money when you buy Pittsburgh Paints. Because of these oil 
developments, farmers can continue to look to Pittsburgh for 
long-lasting, thoroughly satisfactory paint protection. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Paint Division, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


a 1 


“MOLECULAR-SELECTION” OILS 






In 1943, for the first time, Pittsburgh succeeded in 
“unblending” natural oil. Molecules ideally suited to 
paint-making are segregated into a brand new oil 

which vastly improves the drying qualities of the 
many eceaane sn emmenmmmentee Paints in which it is used. 





2 EE SS MRE OILS” 


These remarkable oils keep the Pittsburgh Paint film 
live, tough and elastic—enabling it to expand and con- 
tract. Thus Pittsburgh Paints resist heat and cold 
without breaking down—provide resi protection, 
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DON’T NEGLECT TRUCK REPAIRS! 


we A SEASON! America’s fighting farmers did it 


again. More food raised to win the war. Big yields 
of all kinds of crops bear testimony to a mighty job 
that’s done. The harvest is coming in. Now to get it 
to market. 


Never have farmers faced a tougher transportation 
problem. War traffic is hitting an all-time peak. The 
rails are loaded. Farmers’ trucks have more to haul than 
ever before. They’ve got to keep on hauling, they must 
have special care. 


Check your truck now. What does it need? Make a 
list. Everything that can be done must be done to keep 
your truck in first-class shape. Use the service facilities 
of the International Truck dealer. 


Harvester has mobilized its dealers to do the biggest 
service job they ever have done. Just as McCormick- 
Deering farm equipment dealers are sparing no effort 
to keep your farm machines on the job, the International 
Truck dealer is also giving special attention to every pos- 
sible truck-repair job. 


Whatever your truck needs, from a set of plugs to a 
major overhaul, call on the International dealer. He'll 
@ use genuine IHC parts—the best—and put 
your truck back on the road, hauling for 

all it’s worth. International Service will 


HARVESTER help pull you through. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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EDITORIAL 
VIEWPOINT 





In common with hundreds 
Death of of thousands of Progressive 
Mrs. Hutt Farmer women _ readers 

whom she loved and helped, 
we mourn the recent death of Mrs. Edith 
P. Hutt, for years the capdble editor of 
our Home Department prior to 1930. Mrs. 
Hutt’s fine brain and well trained mind 
were happily matched by a warm heart 
and a sympathetic understanding of the 
needs and opportunities of Southern farm 
women and farm girls. As a member of 
our organization she was unvaryingly 
cordial and cooperative and was beloved 
by our staff as she was by our readers. 





By the Way— 


We join Miss Hill in urg- 
Vo fo ing all farm men and 
Amendments farm women to vote this 

year. Election Day is 
Tuesday, Nov. 7, and in North Carolina 
five Constitutional Amendments are to be 
voted on, all of which we believe are 
good. One will give agriculture better 
representation on the State Board of 
Education and another will give agricul- 
ture more influence in state affairs by 
making the State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture a member of the Council of State. 


We thought we had had 

“ups” enough in the 

last month’s editorial, 

“Livestock Goes Up 
and Up” but we lacked one “up” in the 
second paragraph. There “up” was in- 
advertently omitted where it was badly 
needed in a phrase which should have 
read— 

In the 14 Southern states served by The Progres- 
sive Farmer livestock income was UP $406,381,000 
in 1943 or 26.8 per cent more than in 1942. 

Even this data was based on preliminary 
USDA estimates while the final revised 
report now shows $508,174,000 increase 
or 33.6 per cent. So we are glad to report 
a much bigger “up” for Southern live- 
stock than we claimed last month. 


“You have the most beau- 

tiful cover illustrations of 

any magazine in America 

—not excepting The Satur- 
day Evening Post.” 

So wrcte Mr. Leonard Tufts, famous 
proprietor of the Pinehurst Hotel and 
Ayrshires recently .... and it keeps us 
working mighty hard trying to live up to 
such a reputation. Last month’s “Ride 
Him, Cowboy” cover was highly popular 

. . which reminds us of a little four- 
line rhyme S. Omar Barker has just sent 
us on “The Cowboy” as follows: 

The cowboy is a tough galoot. 

In case you've never tried it, 
The only way to kill one is— 
Chop off his head—AND HIDE IT! 

This month’s cover we hope will make 
many a reader resolve to plant flowering 
Shrubs this fall. Next month’s cover, 
“Off to a Neighborly Hunt,” should make 
every man want to get out his gun and 
go along with the two men and dog. 









Better Hold Production Control 


OF COURSE, everyone these days is paying lip 
service to “abundant production.” It is quite the 
fashion now to grow enthusiastic about abundance. 
Indeed an economy of abundance is fine if it can 
be made to work. But is there not danger that 
many captains of industry who now shout so loudly 
for abundant production will be the first to cut pro- 
duction when a surplus in their own business be- 
gins to accumulate and threaten a drop in prices 
of their own products? It has happened. 

A program of abundance must mean full pro- 
duction all the way down the line. Are manufactur- 
ers willing to produce abundantly in the face of 
lower prices? Is labor willing to work for lower 
wages if it means fuller employment? We can’t 
help but remember how people sneered at the pre- 
war farm program, calling it “an economy of 
scarcity.” Yet at no time during the depression was 
total farm production reduced one-half as much as 
industrial production at its lowest. 


All the problems of distribution have not yet 
been solved. After this war, farm surpluses are 
likely to cause trouble again. Farmers will indeed 
be foolish if they give up production control un- 
til they have something tried and proved to take 
its place. The production control program under 
which crops were adjusted to fair-priced market 
demands helped pull us out of the last depression. 
It can be used equally effectively to prevent another. 


“Big Four” Should Plan Together 


WE BELIEVE business leaders make a serious 
mistake when they encourage citizens to register 
opposition to anything that anybody wishes to call 
“planned economy.” Most people fear that unless 
we have some sort of “planning” to direct the 
gigantic economic forces of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution—split up as they are into a hundred dif- 
ferent industries and organizations—nobody can 
guarantee that we will not run into another bank- 
ruptcy smashup as bad as accompanied “no-plan- 
ning” not many years ago. 

As for planning, may we not be in greater danger 
from too little or too late planning rather than too 
much? Is it not the real question as to whether 
planning is going to be intelligent or unintelligent 
—too rigorous or not rigorous enough? Postwar 
will find us with the most complex set of produc- 
tion and distribution factors in American history. 
Under such conditions it seems to us that America’s 
“Big Four” — Agriculture, Business, Labor, and 
Government — need to plan and cooperate so as 
to bring together the millions of consumers who 
want manufactured goods and farm products and 
millions of factories and farms that can turn out all 
these things if given a chance. But will it not take 
cooperative planning by all four to insure this? 


Health: Next Great Forward Step 


TWO HISTORIC movements have immeasur- 
ably helped the South and especially the rural 
South since 1900. From 1900 to 1920 the South had 
a great Educational Revival. All over Dixie before 
that time men who thought themselves good citi- 
zens were accustomed to declare, “It’s not right to 
tax me to educate another man’s child.” Now the 
rich man recognizes his duty to help educate the 
poor child .... the rich county to help the schools 
of the poor county through statewide appropria- 
tions .... and the 1944 platform of the party now 
in power in America at last recognizes the duty of 
rich states to help the poorer states in the educa- 


ee 
DECORATION BY G ‘VILLE BRUCE 





tion of all the people. It is a great forward step 
in American democracy. 

Likewise from 1920 to 1940 the South had a vast 
and vastly helpful Good Roads movement. Our 
older readers remember when each township was 
expected to look after its own roads and almost 
every country wagon was axle-deep in mud by 
March. Then came another Southwide and nation- 
wide highway program with rich counties helping 
poorer counties through state highway appropria- 
tions and rich states helping poorer states through 
Federal aid .... and now nearly all sections of each 
state are served by good roads as well as good 
schools. 

So it must be now with a great Public Health 
Program for the whole South. Just as the years 
1900-1920 were famous for the South’s advances in 
Good Schools and 1920-1940 for advances in Good 
Roads, so the twenty years 1940-1960 must be fa- 
mous for our advances in Good Health—famous for 
the willingness of the rich man to help the poor 
man in the poor man’s fight against disease and 
death, the rich county to help the poor county 
through state appropriations, the rich state to 
help the poor state through Federal appropriations. 
We must recover the spirit of ancient noble days— 


When the great man loved the poor man 
And the poor man loved the great, 
And the Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


$50 for Hay; $50 for a Joy Ride 


“YES, SIR, our organization has sold 1,400 car- 
loads of hay since last December,” a businessman 
said to us a few days ago. “It’s a shame of course 
to have Northern and Western hay still coming in- 
to the South, but we are getting more livestock— 
and some farmers haven’t yet realized how much 
feed they ought to grow to take adequate care of 
their animals.” 

“Fourteen hundred carloads!” we commented. 
“And out of every $100 the farmer paid for this 
Northern-grown hay, how many dollars represent- 
ed freight?” 

“About $50 out of every $100,” was the reply. 

In other words, when a Southern farmer fails 
to grow his own hay but pays $100 for hay from 
other sections, he really gets only $50 worth of 
hay; the other $50 simply represents “a joy ride” 
the hay took in traveling from the North or West 
down here. All of which may be worth considering 
now in connection with fall-sowed legume crops, al- 
so in connection with plans for fall-sowed small 
grain plus “topdressing” with lespedeza seed next 
February or March. 


Help: Send This Information 


WOULD YOU like to help the movement. to 
get better medical and hospital care for farm fami- 
lies as urged on page 62? If so, then first help 
by giving us a still clearer understanding of general 
conditions that our farm folks are up against. Just 
fill in the following blanks and mail to us: 
How many miles to your nearest doctor? 
What does a doctor’s visit cost you? $ 
How many miles to your nearest hospital? 
Does your family carry hospital insurance? 
Do you favor the program set forth on page 62? 

Please sign your name and address below . . 
and send us any other comment or suggestions on 
a separate sheet. 
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Farmers Speak Out On Our 










The Government 
will probably con- 
tinue a minimum wage scale, tariff and 
other Government aids to industrial 
prices. Hence farmers will need a floor 
under commodity prices and some 
form of “Ever Normal Granary” pro- 
gram that will tend to keep down big 
surpluses and prevent shortages.— 
Geo. Sockwell, Master Farmer, Ala- 
mance County, N. C. 


Surplus Control 


Livestock We would especially em- 

phasize livestock, dairy, 
and poultry, so that there will be an 
income all through the year. No. 5, 
“Four-Point Good Pastures,” should 
have all the encouragement you may 
be able to give.—C. E. Smith (77-year- 
old Master Farmer), McMinn County, 
Tenn. 


Farmers after the war will 
have labor trouble—I doubt 
whether prices of farm products will 
be high enough to permit high farm 
wages. “Use more machinery” is the 
only help I see to this problem.— 
Russell Maynard, Master Farmer, 
Todd County, Ky. 


Labor 


Run a short article in 
every Progressive 
Farmer stressing the importance of 
reducing and liquidating the farm 
debt “during the duration.” A debt- 
free farmer can live through any con- 
dition.—H. H. Whipple, Master Farm- 
er, Cameron County, Tex. 


Avoid Debt 


“One Crop” Cotton production as 
the sole source of in- 

come means a waste of working time 

through the dormant months 


¢ POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


@ What an inspiring and thought-provoking flood of letters has 


on this page! 


South. We like living in a day when 


everyone else is organized. Un- 
less the farmer is organized he will 
get what the “powers that be” want 
him to have and not what he deserves. 
He has never gotten his rightful share 
of the consumer’s dollar and if he is 
to get it, it will be through organiza- 
tion.—T. C. Moss, Master Farmer, Cal- 
houn County, S. C. 


If a farmer will get a 
platform like you sug- 
gest, there is nothing to keep him from 
succeeding. I know, because I have 
stood on practically the same kind of 
platform that you worked out all my 
life (am now past 80) and have succeed- 
ed beyond all my expectations. If a 
man’s only object is to make money, 
he could succeed very well by adopt- 
ing just two of your planks—Nos. 1 
and 2. But I know by my own experi- 
ence a man can get a great deal more 
out of life by living up to all ten of 
the planks.—J. B. H. Lumpkin, Master 
Farmer, Marshall County, Ala. 


Has Tried It 


A Variety of Crops You say we 

should have 
two sales crops: I would say more than 
two. In my experience the more crops 
I grow, the safer farming becomes. 
Over a period of years sweet potatoes 
have been my most profitable crop. In 
addition, I have cotton, syrup, peaches, 
grain, lespedeza, and burley tobacco 
as regular crops grown each year and 
from which I usually realize some 
profit. In addition I have poultry and 
turkeys and some income from cattle 
and dairy products—W. B. Wilker- 
son, Master Farmer, York County,S.C. 


-can have. — Marvin W. 


poured in on us by way of comment on the “10-Plank Platform for 
Farm Life and Work” published in our July issue and reprinted 
We especially asked Master Farmers in all Southern 
States to send their views. A magnificent lot of snappy paragraphs 
follow—and longer prize letters will appear next month. 


— 


Since fertilizer takes 
17 cents out of every 
South Carolina farmer’s dollar, I 
would like to emphasize 
the value of richer lands. 
(1) Rich lands, (2) the 
best equipment possible, 
and (3) good homes for 
our tenants—these will 
make the best drawing 
ecards a postwar farmer 


Three Needs 








Adams, Master Farmer, 
Marlboro County, S. C. 


I think 
farmers 
by better cooperation can 
work out their own salva- 
tion more effectively than 
the Government can.—W. 
L. Turner, Master Farmer, 
Rappahannock County, Va. 


Cooperation 


Home Ownership 


We must do more to help 
farmers own the farms 
they cultivate. If you want 
to see a farmer swell with 
pride and his family happy 
and willing to help with 
the farm work, let his 
crops grow rank on his 
own acres. Feeling secure 
in the possession of the 
fruits of his toil, he will 
then spend time improv- 
ing his soil, mending the 
fences, painting the house, 
planting the flowers, set- 
ting the trees, and in gen- 

eral making farm life \ 


worth while—A. H. McNaion, Gray- 
son County, Tex. 


Now is the time to think 
about adjusting our. 
selves to low prices and low wages be- 
fore it really happens; then if it hap- 
pens, it won’t be so hard to take.— 
C. A. Carter, Hunt County, Tex. 


Be Ready! 


Farmers are 
farming too 
many acres in row crops that do not 
pay their way. Such acreage too steep 
for cultivation should be put in kudzu, 
timber, etc., and lower land in im. 
proved pastures so badly needed on 
most farms. Then have the remain- 
der farmed with modern machinery. 
—T. Ray Swanner, Master Farmer, 
Crenshaw County, Ala. 


Fewer Row Crops 


Fence Posts To Plank No. 4 why not 

add that every farm 
adopt a practical and regular system 
of producing its own fence posts? The 
Progressive Farmer is the farm fami- 
ly’s masterpiece of information. We 
enjoy the covers, too, which have 
been lovely and significant.— 
Carlin R. Whaley, Master Farm. 
er, Fleming County, Ky. 


Annual Moving Some way 

must be work- 
ed out to make the tenant at 
least a part-owner of his land. 
When a tenant farmer moves ev- 
ery year, he can’t be expected to 
show much interest in his place. 


His children lose a great part of their . 


school time working and “just miss- 
ing school.” Then they change 
schools in the middle of the year 
and lose time that way. This 
“annual moving curse” must be 
checked or we will never have the 
farms in the South that we should 
have.—Ben C. Dickinson, Jr., Wal- 
ton County, Ga. 


4-Point Cooperatives Famers 
must form 

cooperatives. These cooperatives 
must be established so that they may 
render (1) financial assistance, (2) 
production assistance, (3) conserva- 
tion assistance, and (4) marketing 
assistance. As the farmer now 
stands he may be compared 
to a baseball that is constantly be- 
ing thrown from the pitcher’s stand 
to home base but never mak- 





and compels the one-crop pro- 
ducer to have to buy supplies 
that by multiple-crop methods 
he could easily raise without 
curtailing his safe cotton pro- 
duction. — J. B. Shackelford, 
Master Farmer, Morehouse 
Parish, La. 


A Glorious Future I fully be- 
lieve live- 
stock is the answer to most of 
our problems—especially cattle. 
Our experience is that cows with 
the proper care, attention, and 
management will enrich any 
farm and pay more than ex- 
penses as we go along. We also 
know from experience that poor 
land making 25 bushels corn per 
acre can be made in a few years 
to produce 100 bushels per acre, 
that red hills can be converted 
into beautiful green pastures 
and the entire farm be made “a 
thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” We are confident that 
farming has a glorious future 
with careful planning and hard 
work. — J. M. German, Master 
Farmer, Wilkes County, N. C. 


Organize! If every farmer 

would follow this 
platform, in ten years, just one 
decade, we would have a New 








ing a hit. The pitcher is the 








A 10-Plank Platform for Farm Life and Work 


(Reprinted from July, 1944, Progressive Farmer) 


1. Richer Lands.—Wil!. you adopt the 
No. 1 reform of growing a soil-building crop, 
with, before, or after every soil-robbing crop... . 
along with such added policies of rotation, liber- 
al fertilizing, liming, and erosion control as will 
make your lands ever richer instead of poorer? 


2. Good Farming System.—Making use 
of the best possible land, labor, and equipment, 
will your farming system include (1) “live at 
home” policies (home production of food and 
feed), (2) two sales crops, (3) at least one-third 
of the farm income from livestock, dairy, poultry? 


3. Every Acre Busy in One of Four 
Ways.—Will you have every acre on your farm 
busy and earning for you by producing in one 
of four ways—(1) crops for use or sale, (2) soil- 
enriching crops, (3) good pasture, (4) good 
timber? 

4. 500 Per Cent Bigger Timber Prof- 
its.— Will you seek to get this by (1) keeping 
out fire, (2) reforesting thin stands, (3) selective 
cutting, (4) competitive bids on all sales? 

5. Four-Point Good Pastures.—Will 
you have adequate pastures (1) sowed, (2) 
mowed, (3) fertilized, (4) fenced? 

6. Young Folks.—wWill all your children 
be encouraged to feel themselves full partners in 
your farming enterprise .. . with all of suitable 
age enrolled in 4-H clubs, and later enrolled in 


vocational agriculture and home economics 


classes? 


7. A Painted, Planted, Electrified 
Home.—Will you have a house (1) painted, 
(2) planted with beautiful trees, shrubbery and 
flowers, and (3) provided with electric lights 
and refrigeration? 


8. Cooperation With Farm Agencies. 
—Will you and your wife keep up membership 
in some general farm organization and some 
marketing association , .. . cooperate with farm 
and home agents, vocational teachers, and all 
government agencies helping agriculture... . 
and will the wife take part in home demonstra- 
tion work? 

9. A Joyous Existence.—Every family 
should enjoy games, reading, and music in the 
home, sports outdoors, visits, travel, hospitality, 
rural drama, fairs, pageants, festivals, etc., and all 
forms of beauty. Will this be true of your family? 


10. Neighborliness, Citizenship, Char- 
acter.—Will you not only make your family a 
center of cheerful and helpful good neighborli- 
ness, but also study public affairs, vote and sup- 
port policies for community, county, state, and 
national progress . . . and remember that church 
and Sunday school being our greatest character- 
building institutions, for that reason our lives 
should be connected with them? 


capitalistic group, the catcher 
is the unionist, and the coach is 
the politician—C. E. Young, 
Vocational Teacher, Kershaw 
County, S. C. 


I think time 
is quite an 
important factor to the farmer— 
that is the use of time. There 
are too many days lost from 
gainful occupation either direct- 
ly or indirectly. Couple that 
with the number of idle acres 
and the lack of proper informa- 
tion pertaining to his operation 
—and too many farmers are al- 
most defeated before they start 
a crop.—O. J. Holler, Master 
Farmer, Rutherford County,N.C. 


Idle Days, Acres 


Acres or Profit We used to 

want to have 
a certain number of acres of 
corn, we'll say, and to ave 
that amount we would plant 
to corn acres that were crop- 
ped at a loss besides get- 
ting our land poorer. That’s 
lack of judgment but it’s been 
done many times. We need to 
figure our farming on a profit 
basis instead of number of acres 
we have in.—R. L. Patterson 
Williamson Countv, Tenn 
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they looked awfully young with the worry 





bundle. “It is a fine big 
boy,” she said. 

Jim Macaulay, who had three 
boys and three girls at home, was 
glad it was a healthy baby. He 
smiled his big slow smile and 
said, “Good; how’s Nora? Could 
I see her just a minute?” .. 

The nurse hurried away and an 
obviously distressed doctor 
came out and put his arm 
around Jim’s shoulders. “I’m 
sorry,” the doctor said. “We 
did everything possible. . 4 

Jim said, “But we’ve had six 
before anc Nora always got 
along just fine.” 

“I’m sorry,” the doctor said. 
He comforted ... as best he 
could. 

It was six o’clock when Jim 
got out of the hospital. He 
walked slowly down the front 
steps and stood on the side- 
walk. At home the kids would 
be sitting down to supper. 
Aunt Beth was there. She 
had taken care of Bobby and 
Joan, the two youngest, while the 
others were in school and Lisbeth, 
his big girl of seventeen, was at 
work in the factory. He thought 
about how to tell the kids about 
Nora. He wished he knew what 
to say. Nora would have known. 
He rubbed a big ,work-hardened 
hand up through his crisp dark 
hair and tugged. 


A young man got out of a park- 


ONE M 


ed car and stood beside Jim. “I 
know how it is, fella,” the young 
man said, offering Jim a smoke. 
“We lost our baby yesterday. It 
was our first. We had fixed a 
nursery, and we planned every- 
thing. Ours was a boy, too.” 
Jim didn’t know what he was 


To nurse held up the little 


The kids 

















Lisbeth smiled shyly. 


she said, “I. 
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@ Every member of our staff enjoyed this story .... 
Of course, a tear may start here and 
there .... but in the end everybody will be happier for having 
read it—happier because the beautiful courage, family unity, and 
affection of the Macaulays, big and little, is like that constantly 
shown by millions of plain, everyday, hard-working American 
families all around us. It’s a story worth reading aloud. 


believe every reader will. 





supposed to say. He hoped the 
fellow would go away. 
“If you’ve got six and your baby’s mother—” 
“I never gave any kids away yet,” Jim said. 
“Well, I just thought I’d ask. We could give him 
a good home. You could investigate us.” The man 
put a card in Jim’s hand. “Think it over.” 


y™ stuck the card in his pocket. He remembered 
how he and Nora had felt about telling the 
children they were going to add to the family. It 
seemed that they didn’t need any more kids. Lisbeth 
must surely have felt that way, she had helped look 
after so many. And Johnny who was going on fif- 
teen knew how hard it was to keep them all fed 
and clothed. Johnny earned most of his own clothes 
now. Nora had laughed and said, “Don’t worry. 
Big families help one another. We’ll get along.” 

Nora had had the kind of high spirits that swept 
them all along. Jim always said they made a good 
team. Her with the brains and him with the mus- 
cle. “If she’d known, she’d ’a’ told me what to do 
now,” Jim thought. 

He would tell Lisbeth that he would get a woman 
to come in and take care of the children. But he 
knew they couldn’t ge? anyone to come, not with 
plenty of factory jobs open. 

It was not fair to bring a tiny baby home and 
ask Lisbeth to stay home from her new job where 
she was making good money and could begin to 
buy nice clothes. 

He walked the streets for hours. It would be 
better after the little ones were in bed. 

Lisbeth and Johnny and Aunt Beth were sitting 
up when Jim got home. He had thought of Lisbeth 
and Johnny as being almost grown up, but na 





Then 
.-- got the baby. 
couldn’t wait.” 











By SABELLA TOEMMES 


in their faces. ... Aunt Beth made him some coffee. 
‘What about the baby?” she asked. Jim didn’t an- 
swer. He just didn’t want to talk about the baby. 

Aunt Beth stayed until after the funeral. Then 
she suggested a nursing home for Joan and Bobby 
while the other children were in school. Aunt Beth 
had a family of her own. 


Jim didn’t mention the baby and the kids didn’t 
ask about it. They certainly didn’t need a baby. 
With Nora it would have been fine. He wished he 
could change places with her. What Nora had to 
give them was so much more than just the pay 
check Jim brought home. 


Then all at once the children seemed banded 
together against him. He could see them looking 
at him in a kind of different way—like they were 
wondering. 


| 'SBETH planned the meals. She gave Johnny the 

grocery list to get on his way home from school 
Lisbeth stopped at the nursery for Bobby and Joan. 
She didn’t ask Jim about these things. Lisbeth, like 
Nora, was a natural leader. 

He looked at them as they sat around the table, 
Lisbeth taking time out to help Bobby. Her arms 
were thin, her blue eyes too shiny. After all, Lis- 
beth had worked in a defense plant all day. John- 
ny was quiet. Johnny was probably tired, too. 

Jim cleared his throat loudly and they all look- 
ed at him with their bright young eyes. It made 
him feel lost inside. He couldn’t spring the baby 
on them now. He said, “Maybe we could find a 
woman to help you with the work, Lisbeth.” 


ustrated by N. MACHT 


OLA 


Lisbeth said, “We’ll manage all 
right, Dad. We all help.” 

The fifth day after Nora died the 
man who wanted to adopt the baby 
called Jim at the shop and wanted 
to know if he had come to any 
decision. “It would be wonderful 
for my wife if she could have the 
baby with her now. They’ve let 
her look at it. I don’t want to rush 
you, but why don’t you come 
down and talk to me tomorrow?” 

Jim lay in the big double bed 
that night and tried hard to make 
up his mind. He hadn’t made up 
his mind about anything impor- 
tant without Nora’s help for a 
long time. He prayed clumsily, 
hoping if God didn’t hear him 
maybe Nora would. 

Lisbeth could carry on for Nora ; 
maybe, but he had no right to ask 
her. Lisbeth was old enough to 
think about raising a family of 
her own. 





At least he could go anc see 
the fellow. It would clear his 
mind to talk to someone. The 
fellow seemed nice and reason- 
able. Maybe he was a rich man 
and the littlest Macaulay would 
be brought up to have the best of 
everything. No need to sell pa- 
pers on the street like Johnny 
did. Good clothes, college maybe. 
He hoped growing up and having 
it soft would not hurt a boy of 
his blood and Nora’s. He kept 
thinking and turning in the 
creaky bed. i 

Jim thought at breakfast that j 
the kids acted happier than they 
had since Nora died. They were 
naturally high-spirited, and young 
enough to get used to anything. 

Lisbeth issued quick instruc- 
tions, telling each of them what 
they must do as their part of the 
household tasks. Jim offered to 
take Bobby and Joan to the nurs- 
ery on his way to work, but Lis- 
beth said, “Thanks, Dad, but I 
have to stop, anyway. I want to 
talk to the nurse about Bobby. 
I’m afraid she’ll let him suck his 
thumb. He’s beer doing that 
again lately.” 

Jim couldn’t think of anything 
else to do, so he took the dinner 
pail which Lisbeth had packed and went off to work. 

During the day Jim made up his mind about the 
baby. He would hurry home and change his clothes | 
and go to see the young man who wanted to adopt 
the baby. After he had talked to him he would go 
home and tell Lisbeth and Johnny what he was 
going to do and why. They had a right to know. 










































and we 








THAT evening little Joan ran out to meet him. She 

had not done this lately. She walked in hold- 
ing his hand. Johnny’s bicycle was in the yard. He 
must have hurried with the paper route. Hank and 
Suzanne faced him with guilty smiles when he en 
tered the door. Startled, he hoped they hadn’t 
done anything which required punishment. Jim 
didn’t feel up to dealing out justice just then. 

Lisbeth smiled shyly, too. Then she said, “I 
went and got the baby. The kids couldn’t wait. You 
—you’ll get used to him, Dad. It wasn’t his fault.” 

“I painted the old bed,” Johnny said. “It looks 
like new.” 

“He’s got the littlest toes,” said Joan. 

“I got switched over to the night shift,” Lisbeth 
said. “So I could be with him during the day. 
Nights he belongs to you and Johnny.” 


“I can help, too,” Suzanne said. “After all, I'm 
almost ten.” 

The family had spoken. Jim felt-ashamed that 
he had not known them better, these kids of Nora’s. 
He noted again Lisbeth’s dark blue eyes like Nora’s, 
Johnny’s quick smile, Suzanne’s lithe grace. How 
could he have thought Nora’s going would have 
taken away the bright brave spirit. They couldn’t 
lose while they had so much of Nora... . Jim leaned 

over the pink bed and looked tenderly at 
E Y the littlest Macaulay 
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To take the measure 
of a coming a 


W people notice or even think of the many special 

abilities the railroads have been required to develop. 

One of these is accurately anticipating the need of agri- 
culture and other industry for rail transportation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years have almost 
always appeared at the right place, at the right time 
and in the right number. This has been a must for 
orderly marketing and efficient low-cost transportation. 


Today, while everything they have is working day and 
night to hasten victory, the railroads are busy also 
taking the measure of the jobs that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will have to be carried? What 
kinds of cars will they need? Where will they come 
from and where will they go? What service and rates 
will be needed to develop business, chigning and em- 


ployment? 


Long before the call comes for postwar action, the 
answers to these and hundreds of other questions must 
be ready. Finding the answers to these questions is the 
work of a separate group of seasoned railroaders— the 
Railroad Committee for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead to the time 
when America turns again to peacetime work — and 
planning their necessary part in helping to make it a 
wonderful land to live in, just ag they have helped 
make it strong in time of war. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR YICTORY 














@ Says Dr. Shaw: 
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“We have many Southern farmers who have 


gone into livestock since Pearl Harbor, and are making money 
now even though they have low production. They are making a 
profit because they are receiving wartime prices—but such low 
production will not give them profits when prices fall.” Only by 
following such a threefold program of “production efficiency” 
as is here set forth can they expect to keep up profit-making. 


Will Livestock -Dairy 


OST people feel that 

the war in Europe 
may end soon. This brings 
to mind a lot of questions of 
interest to us Southern 
livestock producers: 

Will the 1920’s be repeat- 
ed again when this war is 
over? With agricultural 
production now 25 per cent 
above prewar periods (and in some 
cases as in pork and eggs 50 per 
cent), what prices shall we receive 
when the war is over? 

Since 20 per cent of the income 
of dairy farmers in this country is in 
the form of subsidies from the Fed- 
eral treasury, will this subsidy be 
cut off as soon as the war ends—or 
will “support prices” be continued 
until supply and demand can be 
brought into some sort of stability? 

These and many other similar 
questions are the chief topics of dis- 
cussion wherever and whenever live- 
stock producers meet. Unfortunate- 
ly, nobody can give an unqualified 
answer to these questions. If labor 
can continue at high levels and if 
lend-lease continues and if cheap 
livestock products from South Amer- 
ica do not flood this country, then 
demand for livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts should remain good. However, 
if the demand doesn’t remain good, 
the Southern states are still in a 


Viar 


i API \cent 


ON a recent cattle-buying trip, I 

stopped at a farm owned and 
operated by a young couple who had 
been in the dairy business six years. 
While walking over to see the cows, 
I observed that the entire produc- 
tion of this 80-acre farm was planned 
to just one end—to furnish feed for 
the cows. I asked the owner if my 
observation was correct. “Yes, milk 
is our one and only cash crop,” he 
answered. Since there were only 18 
cows in the pasture and since I 
bought the two dry cows, I wondered 
how much income 80 acres would 
yield when the entire production was 
fed to the 16 cows. 


So I watched these 16 cows milked 
and counted the cans of milk pro- 
duced during the day. After a little 
mental gymnastics, I figured that 
this young couple and their two love- 
ly daughters were receiving 4 month- 
ly milk check of $700. This seemed 





Dr. Shaw 


<d Home 





Prices Hold j 1) 


more favorable position 
than some sections of the 
United States. Why? Be. 
cause our livestock produc- 
tion is not so great as our 
livestock consumption. This 
means that in spite of our 
increased livestock produc- 
tion the last several years, 
we are still not self-suffi- 
cient. Therefore, livestock produc- 
ers in other sections have not only 
the production costs but also freight 
costs, while we have only the cost of 
production. Again I repeat my con- 
viction that it is possible to produce 
livestock and livestock products as 
cheaply in the South as in any other 
section of America. 

Last month I pointed out the re- 
lationship between butterfat produc- 
tion per cow and income over feed 
cost. Of course, high body gain per 
unit of feed represents the same re- 
lationship for meat animals. High 
butterfat production per cow or high 
body gain pe~ unit of feed consumed 
both may be referred to as “produc- 
tion efficiency.” You livestock pro- 
ducers who have developed “produc- 
tion efficiency” by good breeding and 
selection plus good feeding prac- 
tices, will not be hurt by reduced 
prices. Therefore the postwar pe- 
riod should not cause you great 
concern. 


like a right smart income. I hope 
my enthusiastic interest in the finan- 
cial welfare of my farmer friend 
(and former student) was not mis- 
taken for curiosity plus a wee bit of 
doubt. For my friend suggested that 
I might use the calculating machine 
at the local milk plant. I did this 
and my figures showed an annual 
income from milk of $8,257.62. 


This, I sup- 
80 Acres; $8,257 pose, really 
in Milk Checks caused me to 

show my curl- 
osity along with my interest, for 
while we were at the feed mill he 
asked me to look at the books. I saw 
that he bought approximately $100 
monthly of feed ingredients. While 
at the farm I learned that more than 
$1,200 of excess cattle and bull 
calves had been sold from his herd 
during the past year. 
Naturally,I 

















(See page 55) 
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S your idle machinery piling up work and 

trouble for you next spring? Don’t delay — get 
in touch with your Texaco Man and order a can 
of Texaco Rustproof Compound. 
| One coating of this scientifically prepared “rust- 
killer” and “preventer” on the metal parts of your 
idle machinery now will save you hours of work 
next spring and all breakdowns and troubles due 
to rusting. 

Texaco Rustproof Compound maintains the fine 
land polishes of scouring tools like plow mold- 
boards and cultivator shovels. It preserves the fine 
cutting edges of mower and combine knives. It 
saves metal and money all around the farm, 

Read these typical comments from leading 
farmers who used Texaco Rustproof Compound 
last Fall: 

“We just washed off the cultivators and applied 
the compound. And now they work just as good 
as if they had been in use all of the time; the 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Frank J. Bruins, of Boise, Idaho, used 
Texaco Rustproof on his disk harrow. 
“It kept the disk in perfect condition 
over winter,” he reported. 


same thing with mowing machines and harrows.” 
-. E. H. Forbes, Wake Forest, North Carolina 
“It has kept every piece of machinery in excel- 
lent condition and also was removed very easily 
this spring.” ... W. H. Linebaugh, Lyons, Mich. 
“Texaco Rustproof has earned a permanent 
position on our farm. It has done a good job 
everywhere. No oil or grease previously used kept 
the plow in such good condition.”... 
R. T. Markle, State College, Pennsylvania 


SAVED TIME 

“I used it on plow, potato planter, corn planter 
— took about two-thirds as long, to start my ma- 

chinery this spring as it did before.” ... 
M. I. Knight, Waterville, Maine 
“We found it extremely helpful on all imple- 
ments ... 1 am thoroughly sold to its use.” ... 
George G. Chance, Bryan, Texas 


“re 


this trouble. 






RUST EATS AWAY METAL on sprockets and chains causing chains 
to become loose and break. Texaco Rustproof prevents 









EASY TO APPLY— IT BEATS THE WEATHER 


You can brush on Texaco Rustproof 
Compound in a jiffy. It protects any 
metal surface, preventing rust forma- 
tion. It penetrates rust, stops further 
rusting. It loosens rust so that it comes 
off easily and a second coating keeps 
it off. 
Available in 5 and 


25 pound cans, and 
100 pound drums. 
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GET ACQUAINTED WITH Texaco Marfak Lu- 
bricant. Your Texaco Man will be glad 
to show you that this famous lubricant 
will stay on the job, 


INSULATED HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL keeps your 
engine cleaner. That means more draw- 
bar power, fewer overhauls and greater 
fuel economy, too. 


TALK THINGS OVER with your Texaco Man. 
Find out for yourself how much he 
can save you when he serves your fuel 
and lubrication needs. 























TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday 
night. See your local newspaper for time and station. 









DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
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a OES it surprise you to know that farm income in 1943 
was TWICE AS BIG as the total operating income of the railroads? 


Yes, farming is BIG BUSINESS. And farm work, no less than any 
other industry, needs the best of specialized equipment. That’s 
why Exide builds batteries designed to meet farm requirements 
...just as Exide builds special batteries for railroads, mines, 
ships, factories and other industries. 


Harvesters, tractors, heavy trucks 
and other rugged farm equip- 
ment need the strength and 
power of an Exide Heavy-Duty 
or Extra-Duty Battery. For light 
trucks, or farm cars, a depend- 
able Exide will give you long and 
faithful service. Buy to Last— 
Save to Win. 







THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 











Rather Have $60.90... $61.20... 
wee 990.90... or $26.40? 


¢¢y F you had a calf to sell, and were 
offered $60.90 Sept. 15, $61.20 

on Oct. 1, $36.90 on Nov. 1, or $26.40 

on Nov. 15, when would you sell?” 

Sounds like a “fool question,” 
doesn’t it? But that’s precisely the 
way it is with the date you sow fall 
oats—there’s just precisely that 
much variation. By seeding early you 
get full yields. By waiting a month 
you get something over half a crop. 
By waiting six weeks you get defi- 
nitely less than half a crop... and it 
takes the same labor, land, seed, and 
fertilizer one time as another. 

We give the facts (see accompany- 
ing pictograph) as to how time of 
sowing affects both oats and barley 
yields as shown by three-year tests 
at the Piedmont Branch Experiment 
Station near Statesville, N. C., as re- 
ported by W. H. Rankin of N. C. 
State College. - 

As for wheat, yields per acre on dif- 
ferent seeding dates were as follows: 
ret. -Tcccds 23.8 Wee t......<...:. 22.8 
Oct. 19:26. 232 


“Well, all these are big differences 
—especially on oats and barley,” you 
say, “but they are from our Pied- 
mont country. How about the Coastal 
Plains country?” 

“Similar results,” says Mr. Ran- 
kin, “have been obtained from small 
grain tests in Johnston County.... 


OATS 


DATE OF YIELDS BUSHELS 


SOWING PER ACRE 
SEPT.5 FE TOTOOTGTT 609 
OCT. | HIEITITAGTAGTBLE!.2 


NOV! BHAGAGC 36.9 
NOV.15 BIA 26.4 
BARLEY 
SEPT. HH GIIGSIE 389 
Oct! HHHABSSE 41.6 
NOV. BISRGAEGIG 34.9 
NOV.IS HGAVGALG 280 


which shews that early seeding is 
just as important in the Coastal 
Plains as in the Piedmont.” But Mr. 
Rankin also emphasized the fact that 
wheat should not be sowed before 
Oct. 15 because of possible injury by 
the Hessian fly. 


See page 17 of the September Pro- 
gressive Farmer for best sowing 
dates for fall-sowed crops in each 
section of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. These dates have been named 
because of just such findings as we 
summarize here in the case of oats 
and barley. 
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To Make Sheep 


Here’s hoping no- 
body missed “Try 
Some Sheep: Start 
This Fall” on page 
24 last month, Mean- 
while, here is a no- 
table 12-point sheep 
management program issued by the 
Kentucky Agricultural College— 
Kentucky being one of America’s 
greatest sheep states: 

1. Provide for pasture rotation. 

2. Don’t buy parasites into the flock when 
adding sheep. 

3. See that the flock is well fed. 

4. Have clean quarters at lambing time. 

5. Dose all sheep with phenothiazine in the 
late fall and again after lambing in the spring. 

6. Keep a mixture of one part phenothi- 
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Rules 


Pay: I2 


azine and nine parts salt before flock from 
May through September. 

7. If tapeworms are present, treat with a 
mixture of bluestone and Blackleaf 40. 

8. Keep fences in repair to prevent sheep 
going from field to field. 

9. See that flock can get to fresh water 
readily at all times. 

10. Don’t spread sheep or cow manure on 
fields that will be used for the flock that 
season. 

11. Don’t save late lambs for breeding 
ewes. 

12. Finish for May and June marketing 
as many lambs as possible. 


Wider use of the drug called phen- 
othiazine to keep sheep free from 
worms was stressed during the recent 
“Phenothiazine Week” in Kentucky. 
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Your Overseas Christmas Packages 


THE 1944 Christmas mailing period 
to Army men overseas will be 
from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, during 
which time packages marked “Christ- 
mas Parcel” may be sent to soldiers 
outside the continental United States 
without the usual request. Whole- 
hearted cooperation on the part of 
the public is urged to insure deliv- 


“ery by Christmas. 


Regulations as to size are the same 
as last year—five pounds in weight, 
15 inches in length, and 36 inches in 
length and girth combined. Only one 
package per person per week is al- 
lowed for the same serviceman. 

All articles must be well wrapped 
and securely tied with strong twine. 
Contents should be tightly packed to 
avoid loosening and possible damage 
in transportation. Hard candies, 
fruit cakes, chocolate bars should be 
wrapped*in wax paper and enclosed 
in an inner box. Soft candies should 
not be mailed. Perishables, intoxi- 





cants, inflammable materials (includ- 
ing matches and lighter fluids), and 
poisons are unmailable. 


Addresses must be written plainly 
and should show the grade or rank, 
full name, Army serial number, serv- 
ice organization and unit, and the 
APO number in care of the appro- 
priate postmaster. Postage must be 
fully prepaid. Inscriptions such 25 
“Please do not open until Christ- 
mas,” etc., may be placed on the cov- 
ering if they do not interfere with 
the address, or on a card enclosed in 
the parcel. Persons sending money 
as a gift should use postal money 
orders. 


The same regulations govern pack- 
ages for Navy men except that the 
time for mailing is not limited to 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15. The Navy allows 
packages mailed to personnel any 
week without a request from the man 
to whom the package is being sent. 














The Doctor's 
Here! 


His face looks grey and lined and tired... but 
he’s here! He’s doing his best to look after 
the whole community — until the other doc- 
tors come back home. 


That’s why his tires have such a vital job to 
do. They must keep right on rolling day or 
night—without a single second lost on the way. 


And it’s the same with the fire truck and the 
bus line and the telephone repair truck and 
the farmer’s truck and tractor and the other 
essential cars and trucks that make the old 
town run. 


There never was a day when your town, any 
town, depended so much on tires as it does 
today. And there never was a day when that 
local, independent businessman, your tire 
dealer, had such important work to do. 


It’s his job to keep those tires rolling... right 
on through the war... by regular inspection, 
expert repair and skillful recapping. He has 
a stake in the community. He guards the 
tires that make it run. 


* * * 


When you see this sign, you will find that kind of tire dealer. 
itis the sign of a local, independent business built on expe- 
rience, knowledge, skilled service and products of quality. 


Bg 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE — tundreds of scientists and 


TODAY'S TIRES —The new U. S. Royal DeLuxe synthetic 


TIRES FOR THE FARM —Without rubber, the modern farm— 


technicians in United States Rubber Company laboratories 
are ceaselessly checking, ‘testing, developing new materials 
to build better and better products from rubber of every type 
—natural or synthetic. Years of work have given them the 
skill of craftsmen to use every ounce of material so that it 
will give the greatest measure of service and dependability. 


like the modern town—could not run. For plowing, planting, 
cultivating—the countless chores that stand behind America’s 
dinner table, farm tractors ride on U.S. Farm Tires. The 
farmer’s truck hauling his produce to town—and his passenger 
car—roll on U.S. Royals, too. U.S. Farm Tires are built the 
way the farmer wants them for the jobs they have to do. 


rubber tire is built by craftsmen who have learned how to 
use every ounce of material to best advantage. This new tire 
is doing a job even beyond expectations. Reports from cur 
owners across the country show that the new U.S. Royal 
DeLuxe is piling up performance records close to pre-war tires 
made of natural rubber. **U.S."* synthetic tires are good tires. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 


4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. «+ 


In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD 
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about cooling milk by electricity ... 


“T used to cool my milk by ice—but never again for me! Cool- 
ing by ice cost me about $125 a year—and my milk was fre- 
quently rejected or degraded because of high bacteria count. 


“Since I bought my drop-in Electric Milk Cooler Unit I save 
about $68 a year in cooling costs—and I always get top prices 


for my milk!” 


ee 


“MY ELECTRIC MILK COOLER cuts my cooling costs in half,” says Farmer 
Elwell. “This means that in three years I’ve just about paid for my 
Milk Cooler Unit with the money I saved over the cost of cooling by 


ice. And look at the extra money I get for my milk!” 


7 


ROBERT HARTWELL of Buckland, Mass., is another 
strong booster for cooling milk electrically. Bob started 
to save money and get higher milk prices four years ago 
when he first bought his Milk Cooler. His milk is 
kept at a uniform temperature of from 38° to 40°F 
the year round. 












Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (Dept. PF-104) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


MILK COOLING.” 


“T couldn't stay in business 
without my Electric Milk Cooler” 


Listen to what Ralph Elwell of Bernardston, Mass., has to say 





Please send me free bulletin: “PRACTICAL FACTS ABOUT 


a a 





“PVE NEVER REJECTED a quart of Ralph Elwell’s milk since he in- 
stalled his Electric Milk Cooler Unit,” says Mr. William Gosselin, owner 
of Gosselin’s Dairy, Inc., Chicopee, Mass. “If all the dairy farmers 








around here had Electric Milk Coolers we’d all make more money.” 





4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS can learn how elec- 


tricity saves labor and increases production by enter- 


ing the Rural Electrification Contest. Massachusetts 
can be proud of 4-H’ers Russell and Ruth Davenport 
of Shelburne Falls—both full-fledged dairy farmers! 
Ruth is participating in the 1944 Rural Electrification 
Contest—to learn how electricity can help her in- 
crease milk production. 













Plants in 25 Cities 





WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC 
Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. 


SEND FOR THIS 


FREE BULLETIN! 


Practical Facts About 
MILK COOLING | 


iH 


i 





i 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for 
new Westinghouse Bulletin— 
“Practical Facts About Milk 
Cooling.” Packed with infor- 
mation from leading State 
Agricultural Colleges—includ- 
ing layout of typical milk 
house, etc..I¢’s free! 





IMPORTANT NOTICE: Any qualified dairy farmer can secure a Pur- 
chase Certificate for buying an Electric Milk Cooler from his 
Local County Farm Rationing Committee. Before you buy, be sure to 
Fe ask your local Westinghouse dealer about the new low cost Milk Cooler! 


Westinghouse 


Offices Everywhere 
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Dear Young Southerners: 


By this time I know you must be in 
the full swing of school and ready for 
exciting fall activities. ... October is 
full of possibilities for work and fun. 
... You are just getting to know new 
schoolmates well enough to plan get- 
togethers when school and home work 
have been finished. . . . The tangy feel- 
ing of crisp days puts enthusiasm into 
your blood to get those farm and home 
chores done well... . And the glori- 
ous autumn woods beckon one and all 
to explore the never-ending wonders 
of nature ... and to spend hours of 
fellowship with friends and family. 

The poem, “The Old Huntin’ Coat,” 
on this page reminds us that hunting 
season is at hand. Be sure to read the 
Mistakes 
item, “Too 
Young to 
Hunt,” on 
page 31 and 
when you are 
hunting, be- 
fore firing 
always see 
that none of 
the other persons you are hunting 
with are anywhere in the line of fire, 
and handle your gun as carefully as 
possible. . . . Read, too, Ruth Ryan’s 
“Stand Straighters Win Friends” in 
this issue as a help for your “social 
security.” 

Followers of the 
Farm Boy monthly drawing 
to Cartoonist lessons by Art Edi- 

tor T. W. Godwin 
have a treat this month in our inter- 
view with H. H. Harper, nationally 
known cartoonist. Young farm artists 
may take courage from Mr. Harper’s 
experiences, as his background was 
one of rural child- 
hood, too. He was 
the son of a Method- 
ist minister and 
grew up on a Ten- 
nessee farm, and as 
far back as he can 
>. remember he liked 
i; to draw. It was his 
town banker who 
first saw young 
Harper’s drawings and encouraged 
him to take up cartooning. And he 
helped him along by getting his first 
cartoon published. That, as Mr. Harp- 
er says, set him on fire and his am- 
bition grew from that day, leading 
him on to jobs on the Nashville Ban- 
ner, the Daily Oklahoman, and to his 
present position of cartoonist for The 
Birmingham Age-Herald, which he 
has held for the past twenty-six years. 
For those who aspire to follow his line 
of art, he says: 

1. Get a basic education first. A background 
of historical and. geographical education, par- 
ticularly in ancient history and mythology, 
which will be a source of many ideas. 

2. Go to art school if possible. (However, 
Mr. Harper did not go.) In any case, apply 
yourself in every way you can, drawing as 
much as possible. Practice is the “ammuni- 
tion” for your art “gun.” Learn techniques of 
different cartoonists. 

3. Learn to draw the figure in all contor- 
tions, shapes, and positions. Develop your 
imagination by animating things such as hay- 
makers, barns, people, animals, etc. 

He drew the cartoon on fire preven- 
tion which carries an important mes- 
sage on this page and the original 
drawing of this cartoon, in addition 
to the usual $5 in War Stamps, will 
go to the winner of this month’s draw- 
ing lesson contest for the best anima- 
tion of anything around the farm—a 
member of your family, an animal, 
farm building, etc. Entries must be 
in by Oct. 20. 





Mr. Harper 


Natureland is always 
staging thrilling shows. 
Are you seeing many of 
them? Herbert Wendell 
Austin, Panola County, Miss., tells us 
of this one: “One morning I paused in 


Treetop 
Acrobat 











veLLo Kup! IT STRIKES 
2 WE SH 

TEAM UP- Boy Welt 
BURN ‘EM UP. 
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my walk to investigate a sound com- 
ing from the trees above. In the dizzy 
heights I saw a little gray squirrel 
leaping joy- 
ously from , aia 
branch to ; 
branch. Not 
aware of his 
human “audi- 
ence,” he con- 
tinued his an- 
tics until, 
pausing mo- 
mentarily up- 
on a high in- 
clining limb, he raced downward at 
full speed, hurled himself into space, 
and seized the free end* of a vine, 
which, driven by the impact of the 
speeding bedy, swung in a long 
majestic are; and at its farthermost 
reach, the tiny acrobat released his 
hold and landed in feathery lightness 
upon the bough of another tree. This 
superb act was a thriller!” 

While on the subject of nature, 
we'll let H. O. Coffey tell us what 
Grandpa and Tommy are up to now: 





zely 


“Grandpa, you said 
there was one 
thing you honestly 
admired about the 
tent caterpillars. What could it be?” 

“I can answer that with one word, 
Tommy—cooperation. Those coming 
from a single egg mass work to- 
gether in making 
their tent home. 
They gradually 
enlarge it with 
new layers of 
silk, living be- 
tween the outer 
layers.” 

“If they are so 
busy, sir, when do they eat?” 

“They begin feeding soon after the 
sun is up. They don’t like the heat and 
often may be found in the nest in the 
middle of the day. You’ll also find 
them in the nest if it is cloudy or when 
rain threatens. While young they feed 
together, each spinning a thread of 
silk wherever it goes—sort of a trail 
for the less adventurous ones to fol- 
low. Did you know the caterpillar was 


That Orchard 
Pest Again 





Games, Stunts, Plays— 


They—and many more helpful sugges- 
tions—are all in the Community Hand- 
book. Order for 25 cents, or 10 for $2 
postpaid, from The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, or Raleigh. 






































.aged $9.25 in prizes 





The Beginning 
of a Disastrous 
Friendship. 


a regular contortionist, Tommy?” 
“Now you are kidding, Grandpa.” 
“Not at all. While forming the 

cocoon the caterpillar rolls its head 

from side to side, drawing the silk 
from its lower lip. This hardens as 
soon as it strikes the air. It then does 
about all the acrobatic stunts in the 
book until the cocoon is finished. 

The caterpillar then becomes quiet, the 

body shortens to about an inch, and 

the skin finally splits down the back. 

Then comes the transformation to a 

brown, egg-shaped object, the pupa, 

which is about an inch long. On the 
shell you can see the outline of the 
legs and wings of the adult moth.” 

“Then what happens, sir?” 

“In about three weeks eomes still 
another change—the pupal shell also 
splits open and the adult moth works 
its way out of one end of the cocoon.” 

“Is that all, Grandpa?” 

“It’s enough about a pest that does 
sO much damage in our orchards.” 


Riddles 

Now for some fun. See if you can 
answer these: 

1. What is the difference between a rooster, 
Uncle Sam, and an old maid? 2. What is it 
that asks no questions and yet requires many 
answers? 3. When is a door not a door? 
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MY OLD HUNTIN’ COAT 
By James A. Hines, Ohio County, Ky. 


In the barn it’s been hangin’ 
Up ‘longside the corncrib door, 
With my ol’ high boots below it 
In the corner on the floor; 
Sort of restin’, so to call it— 
Now it’s huntin’ time once more! 


KK KKK RK KKK KKK 


Answers 
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A built-in woodbox 
such as the one pic- 
tured can be made 
éasily by you boys for 
Mom. (It may be built-in at a con- 
venient wall space, preferably near 
the stove.) With this labor-saving de- 
vice, wood need not be carried up 
the steps and into the house, and 


Built-in 
Woodbox 
































floors are protected from dirt. And 
now is a good time to fill the woodbox 
with fuel for winter days. 


Our contest this 
month is on “How 
We Enjoy Winter 
Evenings.’’ Send 
your entries to Young Southerners, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala., not later than Oct. 20. 

Stories and pictures of Victory 
farmers continue to come in from all 
over the South. And we’re glad to 
have them, too. .. . So long till next 
month. Don’t let the spooks get you 
on Halloween. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lunches @ *. 


This Month’s 
Contest 


* *& & FOUR MORE VICTORY FARMERS x x x 


LAWRENCE Waller, 12, Davie Coun- 

ty, N. C., lives on a farm and 
helps all he can. He writes: “I hoe 
cotton, tobacco, corn, help mow and 


. haul hay, tend to the chickens, help 


feed our six hogs, © 
take care of my 
brother’s hog, and 
help milk. I also 
help haul in wheat 
and take care of 
Dad’s horses. I have 
a quarter acre in 
peanuts and an acre 
of cotton for my 
very own.” 


Betty Sue Hassel, DeSoto Parish, 
La., is in her fifth year of 4-H club 
work. She has an average of 75 quarts 
of food canned each 
year and has aver- 


sah 
Lawrence 


on these jars at 
fairs. She had the 
best 4H Victory 
Garden in her parish 
this year and she 
now holds two grand 
championship rib- 
bons on Food for 
Victory projects. Her stepfather be- 
came ill this year after he started his 


Betty Sue 
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crop. Betty Sue and her ‘mother 
worked all the home truck patches. 
In addition, she helps with the house- 
work, washing, ironing, and sewing. 


Bobby Pinion, 14, and Monroe Pin- 
ion, 15, sons of Mr. and Mrs. M. M. 
Pinion of Grayson 
County, Tex., are 
real farmers of to- 
day and tomorrow. 
Morning and night 
they milk from 25 to 
30 cows and help get 
the milk ready for 
market. They help 
their father do the 
plowing, planting, 
and harvesting, and help their mother 
about the house. and garden, and with 
canning. Bobby and 
Monroe make much 
of their spending 
money by raising 
hogs. They buy their 
own clothes and 
school supplies and 
know the value of 
money and spend it 
wisely. Helping with 
the neighboring 
labor shortage has been another of 
their contributions to Victory. 





Bobby 
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There is no need to lose tractor power because of inefficient 
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spark plug performance. The remedies are easy, the results 


are sure: 


1] Have your spark plugs cleaned and regapped 
when you change engine oil. 


2 Replace worn plugs promptly with AC’s of 
the correct Heat Range. 


Power falls off when engines misfire, either because of worn 
or dirty plugs, or because of plugs of the wrong Heat Range 
for the operating conditions of your engines. Correct the 
difficulty and power is restored, performance steps up — and 


you save fuel, oil, and material for yourself and for che 


fighters who need them. 
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CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 
UP TO ONE GALLON 
OF GASOLINE IN TEN 
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Lf. Z. LETTER CORNER 


- 


® Hats off to Victor 
Turner! He writes 


of an old straw- 
berry crate by 
knocking out the 





with enthusiasm 
and in plain farm- 


inside parts, then 
framed the cover 
of the May Pro- 








boy language. ter 


He uses both good busi- 


ness sense and sound 


knowledge on the job. 

. . And to every girl 
we commend Violet 
Skelton’s fine picture- 
framing hobby . .. with 
thanks for all other six 
prize letters. 


Mom, Me, and Our Pigs 
($5 Prize Letter) 


WANTED a Black Po!land-China 

Pig. Mom’s pigs are all white or 
spotted. I helped to build a log shed 
and a 2%-acre hog pasture.- Mom 
gave me a little five-weeks-old spot- 
ted boar pig. 

Mom didn’t want me to sell this 
pig just now. Still I wanted that 
black gilt. Well, I traded Mom the 
spotted pig for a white one, sold him 
for $4, and bought the eight-weeks- 
old black gilt for $5. 

Right then I had a brainstorm. I 
am moving all the hogs out of their 
old pens on to our best truck ground 
which is covered with Johnson and 
Bermuda grass. As I am the biggest 
boy at home now, I have to do a lot 
of figuring. I am going to put the 
fall garden in the old hoglot (about 
¥% acre) and let the hogs clean up an- 
other acre or so this winter. It’s a lot 


easier to move a fence or put up a. 


new one than to fight that mess of 
grass, and it saves a lot of 
time. Seems like.we never 
have enough pens anyhow. 
Victor Turner (age 13), 
Johnson County, Tex. 


Making Picture Frames 
($2.50 Prize Letter) 
My hobby is making pic- 








gressive Farmer and 
painted the frame. I also 
take round, smooth sticks 
and split them, making 
them flat on one side. 
After painting them I 
frame pictures with them. 
— Violet Skelton, Wash- 
ington County, Ark. 





Other $1 Prize Letters 


BEEF CALF; RUGS— 
I raised a 200-pound calf for our 
winter beef last year and am 
raising one for this winter. In the winter 
when I comé home from school I help my 
mother weave rugs.—Sarah Parnell, Davidson 
County, N. C. 


FAMILY FUN—Mother, Daddy, and | 
have fun together when the work is done. 
Sometimes we read good books or. Mother 
plays the piano and we sing, play games, or 
go fishing. At night we talk to God together 
When we buy anything in jars | take my spar« 
time and paint designs on them. I am mak 
ing a chair and table out of a vinegar barrel. 
—Retha Robins, East Feliciana Parish, La. 


PET CHICK— Our hen pecked he 
little blue chick and killed it. Mother picked 
up the chick and sprinkled it with cold water. 
It came back-alive and now it is following its 
mother. If it is a cockerel, I will sell him and 
buy War Stamps, and if it is a pullet I will 
use her eggs to buy War Bonds.—Irene Jones, 
(age 9), Walker County, Ala. 


ARROW HEADS—i collect Indian rel- 
wcs. About 100 years ago lots of Indians 
camped near otir house. 1 have found arrow- 
heads, burnt charcoal where they had cook 
ed,an old pair of beads, lots of skulls—but | 
didn’t bother them!—Doris Faubion, (age 

14), McLennan County, Tex. 


WAR SCRAPBOOK— 
I think it will be very interesting 
in later years to study the history 
of this war through a scrapbook 
I keep.—Billie Joice Middleton, 
(age 11), Smith County, Miss. 


WORK— My hobby is 
= work, Besides farm work, I 


ture frames from blocks “My Schoolhouse,” ex- Aave helped collect 13 tons of 
and sticks, and framing ample of shadow drawing scrap metal, 3 truckloads of scrap 


magazine pictures. I made by Pearl 


VOVIES TO 


le Rhy PB = paper.—Tommy Gheddon, (age 
one frame from the end winner ‘this month. 


9), Polk County, Tenn. 


SEE 





* The Canterville Ghost—But the ghost 
who couldn’t frighten a small girl. Charles 
Laughton, Robert Young, Margaret O’Brien. 
( Family.) 

* Casanova Brown—A lively comedy in 
which a father kidnaps his own son. Gary 
Cooper, Teresa Wright. (Over 16.) 


* The Hairy Ape—Refugees on a 
freighter in a new version of “ Beauty and the 
Beast.” William Bendix. (Over 16.) 


* None But the Lonely Heart— 
A tragedy of poverty in London. Ethel Bar 
rymore, Cary Grant. ( Adult.) 

* Janie—A comedy showing teen-agers 
near an army camp. (Family.) 

* Kismet—A fairy tale in color. Ronald 
Colman, Marlene Dietrich. ( Family.) 

* Mr. Skeffington— Bette Davis as a 
selfish beauty, Claude Rains as her husband. 
(Over 16.) 

*® Wilson—Everybody should see this mag- 
nificently produced life story of Woodrew 
Wilson. (Family.) 


* Keys of the Kingdom—The life story 
of a great hearted priest. ( Family.) 


* Dragon Seed—Guerrilla warfare in 
China. Katharine Hepburn, Walter Huston. 
(Over 16.) 


* Adventures of 
Mark Twain— 
Frederic March in 
the life story of the 
great humorist. 
( Family.) 


* I Love a Sol- 
dier—Problems of i 

a lady welder who Margaret O’Brien 
kisses the boys good in “The Canter- 
bye. Paulette God- 2 : ” 
dard, Sonny Tufts. ville Ghost. 
(Over 16,) 





% 


* Sweet and Low-Down—A sparkling 
musical about some musicians hard to man- 
age. Benny Goodman, Linda Darnell, Lynn 
Bari. (Family.) 


* Also Recommended—Family: Ameri- 
can Romance, Bathing Beauty, Follow the 
Boys, Going My Way, Home in Indiana, 
Road. ta Utopia, Seven Days Ashore, Show 
Business, Since You Went Away, Song of 
Bernadette, Song of the Open Road, Step 
Lively, Two Girls and a Sailor, Up in Arms. 
Over 16: Christmas Holiday, Dr. Wassell. 
Eve of St. Mark, Gaslight, The Great Mo- 
ment, Hail the Conquering Hero, Mask of 
Dimitrios, Sessations of 1945, Summer 
Storm, Tender Comrade, Uncertain Glory, 
White Cliffs of Dover. 
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North Carolina 
War Effort is 


N recognition of the contributions 
of the 92,000 4-H club members 

in North Carolina to the war effort, 
they were granted the privilege of 
naming a Liberty Ship, the S.S. 
Cassius Hudson, in honor of C. R. 
Hudson, first extension agent in the 
state. The ship was christened by 
Frances Hudson, daughter of the 
honored man, at a launching at the 
Brunswick shipyard. ; 

L. R. Harrill, state 4-H club leader, 
said: ‘“North Carolina club members 
produced enough food in their ‘Feed 
a Fighter’ program to feed 25,000 
soldiers for a whole year .. . bought 
over a million dollars’ worth of War 
Bonds .. . collected more than 6 
million pounds of scrap iron and rub- 
ber.” The U.S.S. Tyrrell was also 
christened recently by Juanita 
Ogburn, president of the Cleveland 
4-H club’ in Johnston County, which 
led the state in the “Feed a Fighter” 
program last year. 


Virginia 4-H’ers 
Honored 


IFTY-SEVEN winners of state 

and county 4H club contests 
were introduced at a meeting of all 
club members attending the recent 
state short course at V.P.I. Five of 
the winners had been awarded free 
trips to Chicago as follows: 


Flemmie Getz, Rockingham, poultry judg- 
ing; Leighton Sprinkle, Washington, gen- 
eral; Zola Wampler, Rockingham, poultry 
judging; Elizabeth Gregory, Nottaway, ru- 
ral electrification; Laura J. Comerford, 
Washington, clothing. 


Two South Carolina 
4-H Girls 


Two South Carolina 4-H girls we 

delight to honor this month come 
from Saluda and Greenwood coun- 
ties as follows: 

Iris Wanda Miller, Greenwood, 
15-year-old 4-H club member, has 
shown how a farm girl can help meet 
the wartime labor shortage. Last 
fall she tractor-plowed 20 acres for 
grain after school. She is active with 
club projects of a calf, a pig, poultry, 
canning, and Victory Garden. Her 
registered calves and pigs and her 
canning display won high prizes at 
the county fair. 

Mazie Rogers, Saluda, president 
of the Ridge Spring 4-H club, help- 
ed her father and two older sisters 
convert an old tenant house into a 
brooder house for 30,000 chicks. As 
Miss Pearle Calvert, home agent, 
said “30,000 chicks is a lot of chicks.” 
They put chicks on the market from 
10 to 12 weeks of age. Water foun- 
tains are scalded three times a week; 
fresh dry pine straw is put on the 






floor night and morning, and a 
nightly trip is made to see that ev- 
erything is all right. : 


North Carolina Honors 
for Youth Leadership 


ARCELINE Simmons and How- 

ard Blalock were recently award- 
ed scholarships to the American 
Youth Foundation Camp at Shelby, 
Mich., and declared the most out- 
standing four-square 4-H club boy 
and girl in North Carolina. Selec- 
tion from the 90,000 4-H club mem- 
bers in the state was based upon ath- 
letic activity, scholarship, leadership 
in school life, and character. 


Marceline Sim- 
mons, daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. John 
A. Simmons, Sur- 
ry County, has 
completed four 
years of club work. 
She has been ac- 
tive in club leader- 
ship and other 
school and community organizations. 
She has participated in county, 
state, and national club activities. 


Howard Blalock, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard T. Blalock, 
Durham County, 
has been in club 
work seven years. 
Howard made a 
profit of over $5,000 
on 4-H projects. He 
has participated in 
all phases of the 4H program; 
served as president of his club for 
four years, vice president for one 
year, program chairman for two 
years, and president of the county 
council for two years. 


| 


Marceline Simmons 





Howard Blalock 





BOYS, HELP ABOUT 
TIMBER NEEDS! 


all Young Southerners, 4-H mem 

bers, Future Farmers, Boy Scouts, 

and all other Progressive Farmer young 
folks, we should now like to say: 


You have been most helpful in war 
food production drives, War Bond 
drives, scrap drives ... . and have aided 
in speeding victory in many ways. Now 
comes a chance for further patriotic 
service to help meet our most critical 
No. 1 War Shortage—sawlogs and 
wood pulp. 

Let’s cut and sell marketable tim- 
ber. Let’s thin and cut and sell ma- 
ture, damaged, diseased, crooked, and 
other undesirable trees. Let those axes 
ring and let those saws buzz!  Let’s 
speed pulpwood and lumber to the 
fighting front and bring victory sooner! 

UNCLE P. F. 
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Pioneers who traded along 





















































waterways through hostile 
territories depended on the 
protection of their Winches- 
ters. Up and down these 
water-highways of commerce 
—from the cold North coun- 
try to the steaming jungles of 
the tropics —the “crack” of a 
Winchester often saved lives, 
‘provided food and protected 
valuable cargoes. 


Zero-Blaster 
in the Making 


The Navy is training him to be good with his gun in 
aerial combat by first being good with his gun on the 
ground. Shotgun practice, shattering zooming “‘clay”’ tar- 
gets, helps our aerial gunners to blast more enemy planes. 


Thanks to pre-war shooting experience, time has been 
saved in training thousands of these men—and that has 
saved lives. 

In training camps and fighting fronts around the world, 
Winchester guns and ammunition.are giving the dependa- 
ble performance that won world-wide preference for them 
during peace. ... Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn., Division of Western Cartridge 
Company. 


Blast the Pests that Prey on Your 
Stock and Crops 


Don’t give them a chance to attack your chickens, livestock or 
the valuable game that inhabits your land. Get out your Win- 
chester shotgun or rifte and blast ’em with Winchester Super 
Speed or Ranger shotshells—Super Speed or Leader cartridges. 
For pest or game shooting let your buying guide be this 
mark of dependability—the familiar big Winchester red 


WINCHESTER 


+2 1944, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 


corr 
SHOTGUNS + CARTRIDGES - SHOTSHELLS + FLASHLIGHTS 
RIFLES + BATTERIES + RADIATOR TUBES + ROLLER SKATES. 
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T= name John Deere on farm equipment is an identifying 
mark that has been a symbol of dependability to American 
farmers for more than a century. 


Twenty years ago, the John Deere two-cylinder tractor was 
introduced. Readily accepted by farmers, it gave them the 
things they wanted in a tractor—economical operation ... 
simplicity of design . . . strong, rugged construction to give 
long life and dependability . . . easy and convenient operation 
. . . the ability to burn low-cost fuels successfully. These 
essential fundamentals depended upon in tractors of twenty 
years ago haven’t changed—they are found today in all John 
Deere two-cylinder tractors. 


Many improvements and refinements have been made since 
1924. Advances have been made in economy and: ease of 
operation. Better materials and improved manufacturing 
methods have been adopted. New models of various types and 
sizes have been added to the line so that today there is a 
John Deere tractor to fit most every farming need. Modern in 
every respect... streamlined... starter and lights... hydraulic 
power lift... multiple-speed transmission . . . yet the basic 
fundamental principle—two-cylinder engine design—remains 
unchanged. Unchanged because this engine design will give 
the farmer a// the features he wants, and has a right to get 

in a modern, up-to-date tractor. See your John 
Deere dealer—now. 






JOHN DEERE, Moline, Minois 






BUY MORE BONDS *% GET IN THE SCRAP 











IRST of all this month we con- 
gratulate William P. Vinson for 
his outstanding record of achieve- 
ment: South Carolina State F.F.A. 


president last year; 
National F.F.A. 
Convention; win- 
ner of the State 
Farmer De gree. 
Graduated from 
high school last 
year, he is now a 
successful “dirt 
farmer” on the 
home farm. With 
three brothers in 
the service, he, his sister and wid- 
owed mother are all of the family 
left to operate the 165-acre farm 
with the following crops: 


William V.nsen 


Corn ba Ran deteen 25 Potatocs.... 02... 2 

Comee 2c 6 epee 20 

on Oe 2 Small grain 35 
Soybeans........... 14 


To regular customers in Columbia 
William markets butter, eggs. and 
vegetables once a week. “I grind up 
my hogs into sausage; they bring 
much better profit that way,” he says. 
I should like to see some way work- 
ed out so the F.F.A. boys could buy 
and sell cooperatively.” 

Next we report activities and ac- 
complishments of chapters reported 
during the Walterboro District 
‘“‘Workshop Meeting” we recently at- 
tended at Smoaks High School with 
about 75 teachers and F.F.A. dele- 
gates taking a part. 


South Carolina 


“Bs 


delegate to- 





F.A.’ers Busy 


@ In the August Progressive 
North Carolina F.F.A. 
were featured. Last 


Farmer 

activities 
month we reported news from 
Virginia F.F.A. boys. This month 
let’s all listen to what a mighty 
live bunch of F.F.A.’ers are do- 
ing down in the Palmetto State. 


By WM. C. LARUE 


ALLENDALE (Allendale chapteri— 
Teacher J. R. Lynn said: “F.F.A. boys col- 
lected and donated to our Russian allies 237 
pairs of shoes and 837 pounds of clothing.” 
Among shop jobs done were five autos com- 
pletely overhauled. Six boys learned to take a 
car apart and put it together again. Three of 
them have since joined the Navy and because 
of their shop training now have mechanics’ 
ratings.” 


BERKLEY (Moncks Corner chapter i— 


Is conducting a forest demonstration to show 


good forestry practices. Gathers and sells pine | 


seed and recently gave a barbecue to the 
county wnit of the State Forest Fire Protec 
tion Association. 


CALHOUN (Cameron chapter)—Bi\ls 
Dantzler sold $48,000 in War Bonds. Gi/ 
more Haigler bought $1,200 worth and Lair; 
Haigler, $800. 


COLLETON (Lodge chapter )—Teacher 
James Gunter reported: “Our boys made 3 
lime spreaders from the rear wheels and 
axles of old cars and sold them to local farm- 
ers at $20 to $39 each.” To promote live- 
stock production they built a livestock trailer 
which they rent out. 


COLLETON (Smoaks chapter)—Wired 
the school building for electricity and repaired 
farm machinery. “Some of the harrows ought 
to have been put in the scrap drive but we 
repaired them anyway.” The boys also built 
four large vats for the cannery—cut the metal 
and did all the welding and installed them. 
lim Connor is chief welder and led the 
county in the state soil conservation contest. 


STATE FAIR — W. C. ‘James, assis- 
tant state supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion, says: “South Carolina F.F.A. boys will 
have a department in the South Carolina State 
Fair to be held Oct. 16-21 and expect to make 
a fine exhibit.” 


South Carolina F.F.A. Starts Co-op 


BASED on the principle uf learn. 

ing to do by doing the “South 
Carolina Future Farmers Coopera- 
tive” has been established with head- 
quarters in Columbia. By making 
purchases and_ selling products 
through this co-op, Future Farmers 
get experience in cooperative busi- 
ness while studying vocational agri- 
culture. 

State Supervisor Verd Peterson, 
recently asked a group of Future 
Farmers, “If you wanted to buy a 
calf and couldn’t get what you want- 
ed locally, what would you do?” 
Then he gave the answer, “Write to 
the co-op headquarters and describe 
what you want. Your order will be 
filled along with orders of others 
over the state. When a truckload 
or carload is ordered, the purchase 
will be made by the co-op at the least 
possible figure consistent with qual- 
ity. Then the calves will be distrib- 
uted to each community. . . . Other 
purchases may be handled simi- 
larly.” 

The co-op is now operating. A 
large proportion of the F.F.A. chap- 
ters in the state have bought shares. 
All are expected to own a share soon. 
In order to secure adeyuate services 





at minimum cost, the young and 
growing co-op is affiliated with adult 
co-ops that furnish truck transpor- 
tation at low rates. The basic prin- 
ciples on which the co-op is operat 
ing are: 

1. Open membership 

2. One person—one vote. 

3. Limited interest on capital 

4. Distribution of savings according © 
patronage. 

5. Cash trading at markets. 

6. Neutrality in religious and__ politica! 
creeds. 

7. Constant education, 


8. Constant expansion. 


Peterson declared, “we maintain 
a complete set of records and use 
good business management. Here is 
where many co-ops have failed in the 
past and we mean to prevent a weak 
ness at this vital point.” 

Vocational teachers and future 
farmers are enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of the co-op for render: 
ing a real service. “The beauty of 
this movement is that members learn 
about cooperation through actual 
experience while. studying in class.” 
was a typical comment. 
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yas lax Refund 


@ Thirty-six states refund to farmers all gasoline tax on such quan- 
tities as farmers use in tractors and stationary farm engines. South 
Carolina and eleven other states fail to do this. We hope South 
Carolina will now join Virginia, North Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Oklahoma and 31 other states in providing for such tax refund. 


By BEN KILGORE 


SOUNDLY 

drawn re- 
fund law is 
right in princi- 
ple and work- 
able in practice. 
Through proper administrative safe- 
guards, the “bootlegging” of refund 
gasoline for highway use can be re- 
duced to a negligible amount. Severe 
penalties will eliminate the minor 
offenders, after the law has been in 
operation for a few years. 

Such a law does not divert regular 
gasoline tax revenues from the road 
fund. It simply permits farmers to 
substitute tax-free gasoline for al- 
ready tax-free kerosene and tractor 
fuel. While substantial refux.ds are 
received by farmers in states with 
refund laws, their road reverues are 
not materially affected. 

Vital parts of tractors wea: out 
twice as fast, when low-grade motor 
fuels are used compared to the use 
of gasoline. There is no reason in 
the world why Southern farmers 
should be handicapped by inferior 
tractor fuels and less efficient tractor 
operation compared to their neigh- 
bors in the Middle West. It is high 
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THis month we extend congratula- 

tions to two important groups of 
agricultural leaders and others in 
Virginia who are working out plans 
for two great forward steps in Vir- 
ginia life and progress. 


—First we congratulate Governor 
Colgate W. Darden, Dr. James R. 
Gorman of the Virginia Medical So- 
ciety, President W. T. Sanger of the 
Virginia Medical College, Dr. George 
M. Lawson of the University Medi- 
cal School, Dr. W. E. Garnett, V.P.I.’s 
rural sociology chief, and others who 
are promoting a program for im- 
proved hospital and medical care for 
Virginia, other members of the com- 
mittee including— 


President G. F. Holsinger 
of the Virginia Farm Bu- 
reau, State Grange Master 
H. Y. Hawthorne, Dr. Le- 
land B. Tate, Dr. J. L. 
Roper, Dr. Louis S. Reed, 
Dr. J. N. Dudley, Miss 
Maude Wallace, Mrs. E. J. 
Clifton, Mrs. Benjamin I. 
Wailes, Dr. Gordon H. 
Ward, Dr. Abner Robert- 
son, Mrs. Sarah P. Ellis, 
Miss Martha Creighton, 
W. L. Painter, Dr. Luther 
Foster, S. A. Aldhizer, Mrs. 
Margaret R. Svoboda, Dr. 
Lorin A. Thompson. 


—Next we congrat- 


iwo Big \ iroinia Fo 





time the Southern states began 
working toward practical “equality 
of opportunity” in power farming 
for their farmers with the balance 
of the farmers throughout this 
country. 

Farmers generally are staunch 
opponents of the diversion of high- 
way funds for nonhighway purposes. 
They are just as bitterly opposed to 
the diversion of nonhighway funds to 
road building purposes. They can- 
not understand why gasoline used 
in tractors in the field should be 
forced to pay a tax to build highways 
throughout the state. In their opin- 
ion, a “plow tax” is not a proper 
“road tax” to be diverted for high- 
way building. 

Each state desiring a gasoline tax 
refund law should study the laws 
already enacted in 36 of the 48 
states. It will allow the use of the 
best features in these laws and the 
elimination of the bad provisions. 
Such laws will advance power farm- 
ing in Dixie which must be encour- 
aged if the South is to keep pace 
with the rest of the nation in mech- 
anized, in efficient, in profitable 
production. 


3 . 
rward Mov ements 


—President A. E. Peirce, Virginia Aber- 
deen-Angus Association; 

—President H. B. Thomson, Virginia Here- 
ford Association; 

—President C. N. Elam, Virginia Guernsey 
Association; 

—Paul Swaffar, beef cattle specialist for 
V.P.I. Extension Service. 


Attend National Grange 
Next Month 


For the second time in fifteen 
years the National Grange is 
meeting in the South. The seventy- 
eighth annual convention will be held 
in Winston-Salem, N. 
C., Nov. 15-23. All 
farmers in North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and 
South Carolina who 
are now Grangers and 
can attend should do 
so. Farmers who are 
not members should 
join the Grange now 
and attend at least one 
day of the great na- 
tional convention. 
The “big day” of 
the convention will 
be Friday, Nov. 17. 
That is the day for 
conferring the beauti- 





ulate Charles e “Now watch me make a perfect ful and impressive 


Reed, chairman of 
executive commit- 
tee of the Virginia Beef Cattle Pro- 
ducers Association, and other agricul- 
tural leaders who joined him in buy- 
ing the old Virginia State Fair and ar- 
ranging for a still bigger and better 
state fair and agricultural exposi- 
tion than Virginia has ever yet had 
with especial emphasis on livestock, 
dairy, and poultry features. Other 
leaders in this movement include— 

—President A. W. Buhrman and Vice 
President Charles T. Neale, Virginia Beef 
Cattle Producers Association; 


three-point landing!” 





Seventh Degree—the 
climax of Grange rit- 
ualism. About 2,500 Grangers will 
probably take it in Winston-Salem 
the afternoon and evening of Nov. 
17. Preliminary local meetings will 
give members the Sixth Degree so 
they can take the climaxing Seventh. 


This beautiful Seventh Degree is 
conferred only at national meetings 
of the Grange, and it may be years 
before Carolinas-Virginia Grangers 
will have a national meeting in these 
states again. Better take advantage 
of this opportunity now! 
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The wheat you plant has come a long way from the 
grass seed your cavemen ancestors knew — because 
research-minded men wanted a better food and set 
out to develop it. (And research-minded scientists 
have made the petroleum products you use far 
better than anything your grandfather knew.) 










€ 





Wheat is older than civilization 
—in fact, the Egyptians believed 
that it was given to the first 
man and woman by their 
gods, Isis and Osiris, when 
earth was created. (Pe- 
troleum is even older— 


by millions of years— 
but it remained 
sealed in the earth 
until men found 
a way to use it.) 
















Grains found in ancient tombs prove 
*¢ that the first farmers developed spe- 
cial strains suitable to their own cli- 
mates and soils. But within the last 
hundred years, wheat has truly found 
its greatest development—with par- 


ticular emphasis on the discovery of 


new strains which resisted disease and 
blight. (All petroleum research has 


been made in the last century—for as 
man’s industrial civilization developed, 


he had to have special lubricants and 


fuels. Especially did he need oils which 
would keep lubricating properties under 


terrific heat and pressure.) 





A large part of our American wheat is the result of cross-pollination 
e with Russian strains, of which two bushels were brought to Kansas 
in the 1850’s. Every grain was carefully picked out by hand, at 
the Russian Czar’s order! Since, American farm experimental 
stations have perfected scores of wheats —each exactly right for 
some particular soil, climate and use. (More than 1,500 scientists 
in Esso laboratories continue to make new products from crude oil 
—to give American industry and American farmers the right 
petroleum product for every need. You know when you buy these 
Esso products you are getting the result of all this experimentation 
—and you can trust it to do the job the way you want it done! 


care saves wear 


DON’T BE WITHOUT YOUR FREE COPY OF THE ESSO FARM BOOK 


Up to date...chock-full of accurate farm in- 
formation...with special charts, tables and 
diary-and-record book—the Esso Farm Book 
supplies a real need! Stop by your Esso sup- 


plier this week for your free copy! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA 
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Check rust alt 


Why let rust eat away the 
dollars you have invested in 
farm machinery? Add years to 
the life of your equipment with 
aluminum paint, “The Coat of 
Metal Protection”. 

You don’t have to look far 
for proof that aluminum paint 
IS better rust prevention. You 
see it on bridges, oil company 
tanks, watersupply towers, fac- 
tories. Maintenance engineers 
whose job it is to fight rust 
choose aluminum paint to doit. 

Aluminum paint is now 
available to you again for use 
on your implements and mov- 
able farm equipment. Also, for 
painting interior surfaces in 
milkhouses and milk bottling 
plants. Keep a gallon on hand 
to use whenever you find time 
to paint. On weather-exposed 
steel use a good metal primer 
under the aluminum paint. 

However, Aluminum House 
Paint, made especic'ly for 
wood, is not yet available. 
Better wait till it returns be- 
fore painting exterior wood 
surfaces aluminum. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF 
America, 1982 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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EQUIPMENT to Save Labor 


By DEANE G. 


farm problems now; efficient labor arrangement will 
be important after the war, too. While it is out of the 
question now to reorganize the whole farm for labor- 
saving, for equipment is still scarce, and building ma- 
terials largely critical war materials, there are many 
ways to save labor. Mr. Carter suggests possibilities. 


HE greatest labor-saving need 
is on the work in and around 
farm buildings. Careful estimates 
indicate that it takes about 7 billion 
man hours a year for “chore time” 
work, mostly for the care, feeding 
and handling of poultry and animals. 

Lately, the agricultural experi- 
ment stations have been at work on 
studies of job simplification, cover- 

















Above—A summer range shelter ,... 
may with enclosed sides become a 
laying house. 


Right—“‘War winner” hoghouses 
are cheap and easy to build. 


Below—tThe self-feeder saves both 
feed and labor. 





ing chore work as well as field work, 
and important recommendations are 
sure to come from this study. Rec- 
ords from good farms show that it 
takes about 2%4 hours labor for each 
106 pounds of gain on hogs. Each cow 
in the dairy herd takes from 80 to 140 
hours labor a year according to pro- 
duction and the method of handling. 
The flock of 125 hens required about 
270 hours during the year. 

There are many ways by which 
time can be saved in doing farm 
work, such as rearranging gates, 
more convenient feed openings, 
changing fences, etc. It is my judg- 
ment, however, that the most im- 
portant improvement can be made 





® Cutting down the labor load is one of our biggest 





CARTER 








Mr. Carter 


right now, by a careful study of 
labor-saving methods, on the small 
farm, and through the use of simple 
devices. If only 14% minutes a day 
can be saved the total will amount to 
a full 9-hour day in a year. Less than 
10 minutes saved per day adds up to 
a full week’s work in a year. And 
only one minute a day on each farm 
in the United States is equal to the 

full-time labor of 18,000 

"4 persons. 

: Feeding methods of.- 
fer perhaps the best op- 
portunity to make real 
savings in time. The an- 
swer is in the use of the 
self-feeder. Records 
show that self-feeding 
requires only about a 
third the time needed 
for hand feeding the 
same number of hogs. 





The most satisfactory 
self-feeder for small 
herds of hogs is a single 
trough type, about 4 
feet long, with a capac- 
ity of about 8 bushels 
of grain. It is large 
enough for 6 to 15 head. 
The more _ complete 
hog-feeder is a double 
trough affair, with 
trough lids, adjustable 
feed regulator, and 
serving 20 to 30 hogs. 

For baby chicks and 
growing birds, a series of feeders can 
be made to fit the needs of the chicks 
as they grow. For adult birds, the 
principal types are designed for 
either outdoor or indoor feeding. 

Cattle feeders are larger, heavier, 
and designed for truckloads of feed 
at one time.’ Actually, they are 
portable feed storage bins, with a 
bunk at proper height above ground 

Another labor saving plan is to 
provide feed storage at or near the 
feeding place. Many farmers have 
a movable feed bin, or can build one 
on runners so it can be moved about. 
Generally, the movable bin should 
be made to hold at least a truckload 
of each kind of feed, (See page 54) 


LABOR-SAVING PLANS 


As an aid to planning, The Progressive Farmer has arranged for blue- 

print plans of ten labor-saving items. The plans will be supplied on 
order from the list that follows, at 10 cents per plan, or $1 for the ten. 
This charge is to cover printing costs, and the plans are made on order. 


Allow from one to two weeks for delivery. 


Send your order to Service 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Plan Description 


176 Feed troughs for growing chicks 

414 Outdoor poultry feed hopper 
77712 Indoor poultry feed hopper 

417 Range shelter for poultry 

118 Small self-feeder for hogs 


Plan Description 
412 Large, adjustable hog feeder 
426 Ear corn feeder for hogs 
428 Individual “war winner” hoghous¢ 
, 732-11 Movable feed storage house 
85 Self-feeder for cattle 
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THE CHAMPION, TOO, 
LOOKS DIFFERENT NOW 


Remember the roaring motor, the 
cheering crowds as the champion 
sped around a breath-taking curve. 
Today he drives to a newer, greater 
*kind of victory wearing a service 
uniform. He looks less colorful, 
yes, as do the champions in every 
line. Plumb, too, has donned a 
service uniform. 

Because of Government limita- 
tions some of the finish is gone 
from Plumb tools. But farmers rec- 
ognize Plumb quality by the hang, 
the perfect balance, the long life 
of the tempered steel head and the 
snug comfortable grip of the han- 
dle—and, above all, the ease with 
which it works. These features are 
part of every Plumb tool. 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila. 37, Pa. 


WLAONIS HO 
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Another Cutter 

I believe I have A. A. Woodul’s (August 
issue) sweet potato vine cutter beat a little. 
If you don’t have them, buy or borrow a 
pair of cultivator disks. I got a pair for $1. 
Take out sweep shanks of your cultivator, 
replace front shanks with disk shanks any 
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distance apart you may desire, usually about | 
14 inches in front and a little wider at rear, | 


oval sides of disks inside to throw vines to- | «7 
Set disks in ground to suit | 4 


ward middles. 
you, and drive as fast as you wish, your 
weight and weight of cultivator will hold 
the disks in the ground. A. C. Hilbish, 

Tarrant County, Tex. 


Corn Shocker 


v 3h’ ROUND STICK 





<—- BROOM HAN DOLE 





Here is my way of tying a corn shock. A 
round stick 314 feet long pointed on one end 
has a hole bored in the big end that will take 
a broom handle. Push the pointed end in 
the shock, run a rope with a ring on each end 
around thé shock. Turning the broom handle 
tightens the shock. A. L. Heidel, 

Yazoo County, Miss. 


Threshing Tip 


The wheat thresher in our community has 

a sacker on it. Instead of putting sacks on 

the sacker, we take out one plank of the 

wheat house, connect a stovepipe to the 

sacker, and run the grain into the wheat 
house. In this way we save four men. 

Pete Tarpy, Humphreys County, Tenn. 


Combine Saver 


When the combine or other rubber-mount- 
ed machines are put away for the winter, 
the weight should be blocked up off the 
wheels and the tire pressure relieved. It is 
especially damaging to let the machines rest 
for several months on deflated tires. The 
tires will last longer if protected from the 
light by covering with old canvas, burlap, or 
paper. I. W. Dickerson. 


Corn Cutter 


The one-horse corn cutter carries on a 
small sled two men who catch the corn as it 
falls. A man or boy rides the horse 2nd 
guides it through the rows of corn. The blade 
is a sawed-off saw, set at the back of the sled. 
A neighbor made the first one. It is quite a 
sight to see the corn falling along the row, 
while the horse and men are hidden from 
view by the tall corn around them. 

Beverley Breckinridge, 
Washington County, Va. 


Mule Waterer 


My husband ran a water pipe into the 
mule stall, putting a hydrant in the corner. 
He sawed on old wooden barrel in two, placed 


mule right in her stall all the time. 
Mrs. ]. D. Wheeler, De Kalb County, Ala. 


Farm Leaflets 


Handy Hay Press 
How to Plant Bulbs 
Drying Hay in Barn 
Inocu!ating Legumes 
Stock Share Farming 


Peach Borer 
Concrete Steps 
Control of Fleas 
Termite Control 

A Compost Heap 
Dairy Share Farming 
Harlequin Cabbage Bug 
Mastitis or Caked Udder 
Harvesting and Storing Herbs 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Farm or Livestock Share Lease 


Wear CORO. «cece: sccesecoscces 5 cents 
The Poultry Handbook.......... 25 cents 
The Niven Garden Book ...... 25 cents 
The Community Handbook.... 25 cents 
Farm Record Book.............00+ 25 cents 


LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
all orders to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 

















_ly respond to finger-tip hydraulic control 
_ will make conservation farming easy and’ 
| practical with your own equipment. 





| surface to stop blowing and soak up rain? 


|W i imate — the 
half of it under the hydrant and waters the | hatever ee and climat 



































Build your own ter- 

races with an A-C 
Tractor Dise Plow (or 
moldboard). Sizes—1, 2 
or 3 disc. Hydraulic life or 
lever control. 





Heavy-Duty Tandem Dise Harrows 
slice through thick hybrid corn 
stalks, renovate pastures. All sizes. 








15-foot Single Disc Harrow angles by 
tractor power. Pull one pin and left 


gang automatically folds behind right 
for transport. 


RGANIC MATTER in soil is con- 
sumed steadily by growing crops. 
Continuous heavy cropping during 

wartime burns this organic matter at an 
accelerated rate. An acre of corn on a July 
day may use the heat energy of a 40 horse- 
power engine. 

















Tiller Disc i# ideal to leave trashy 
mixture in soil surface—grain 

ble, cotton and corn stalks; 4 and 
6disc sizes. 







To replace organic matter and guard it 
from erosion is the greatest single chal- 
lenge to mechanized agriculture. It fore- 
casts a system of soil-building cultivation, 
incorporating more roots and humus in the 
soil to absorb rainfall and stop washing. 


The Allis-Chalmers Power Line of im- 
plements lays a foundation of sound en- 
gineering for this system of farming. 


Quick-Hitch Implements which instant- 



















Tractor Mounted Pick-up Plow gets 
in tight corners, irregular fields, close 
to fence. Hydraulic Lift. 











Does your soil-type require green ma- 
nure? Terracing? Strip-cropping? Cultiva- 
tion on the contour? Fertilizing? A trashy 
















-, 
One or 2-row Bedder-Planiter. Gangs 
can be leveled independently for con- 
tour planting. 





Allis-Chalmers Power Line of implements 
will help to increase the fertility, moisture 
reserve and productive power of your farm. 
x * * 
Write today for colorful FREE Allis- 
Chalmers guidebook “You Have What It 
Takes to Contour and Terrace”. Photo- 
graphs and diagrams show operations of 
soil conservation, telling how each is done. 





















“*Quick-Hitch’’ Bedder-Lister attaches 
to tractor in $5 minutes. Power Lift. 
Rows adjustable 34” to 42”. 






























4-Row Vegetable Planter has 100-inch 
tool bar, any standard row spacing. 
Smallest seeds to bush limas. — 


Field Cultivator has duckfoot sweeps inter- 
changeable with spring teeth. Leaves trashy 
fallow, digs quack, renovates alfalfa. 
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A “Missing” Spark Plug is costly here... 
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@ The Army’s new M-4 tractor, prime-mover for the 155-mm. 
rifle, needs all the power built into it to haul ‘Long Tom,” a gun 
crew, and a load of ammunition! 

That’s why the M-4’s crew takes no chances on its spark plugs. 
They know that a “missing” spark plug can result in serious waste 
of power and fuel. 








... It’s costly on the farm, too! 


@ With manpower scarce on the farm these days, you need every 
ounce of tractor-power you can command to keep production up 


to scratch. 


Dirty, improperly gapped spark plugs rob you of part of that 


important power. 


So, clean and re-gap spark plugs every 200 to 300 operating hours. 
The Gulf Farm Tractor Guide offers you first-hand information 
on this and many other tractor problems. 


or operate. 





As its part in helping to keep War Equipment Fit and 
Fighting for Freedom, Gulf will mail its Farm Tractor Guide 
. . - FREE OF CHARGE ... to any farmer requesting it. 
Simply write Gulf Farm Aids, Room 3800, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Give make and model of tractor you own 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 
















e ‘‘My Boss knows that insect annoy- 
ance can seriously affect milk produc- 
tion. That’s why he uses Gulf Livestock 
Spray. 

“Gulf Livestock Spray kills flies, 
mosquitoes, gnats, and many other in- 
sects by contact. In addition, its repel- 
lent action chases away many stable 
flies, horn flies, mosquitoes, and gnats. 
This not only helps keep me quiet in the 
barn at milking time, it also gives me 
much relief from these pesky insects 
when I’m out in pasture—lets me con- 


The more INSECTS 
‘missing, the betfer 


centrate more on feeding and using my 
energy to produce milk instead of fight- 
ing flies.”’ 

Gulf Livestock Spray is for sale at 
many feed stores, milk companies, and 
Gulf Stations. Start using it now to help 
your cows do their best for the war ef- 
fort! Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Just follow the simple di- 
rections on the container. 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK . . . DON’T WASTE A DROP! 








Radio Ramblings 


With daily examples of 
the marvel of present-day 
radio all around us, there 
seems no more fitting time 
than now to pay tribute 
to the unsurpassed serv- 
ice it has rendered dur- 
ing the war... tribute 
that will be echoed by persons every- 
where who have had the war prac- 
tically brought into their living 
rooms, whose hours have been cheer- 
ed, and whose war efforts have been 
aided by radio. 





GOOD BETS*—Still rating high 
with us are Lionel Barrymore’s (see 
photo) thoroughly human drama, 
the “Mayor of the Town”, heard via 
Columbia network on _ Saturday 
nights . . . The Navy’s Bluejacket 
Choir on Sunday mornings over CBS. 
... The quick, up-to-the minute news 
summary by Commentator. Bill 
Henry on week-day nights. .. . The 
hilarious “Joan Davis Program with 
Jack Haley” heard each Thursday 
night over NBC. . . . Columbia’s 
Church of the Air, religious series 
which twice each Sunday presents 
programs of sacred music and in- 
spirational messages by outstanding 
religious leaders of all major de- 
nominations. 


MIKE FLASHES— Bing Crosby 
who has been singing overseas is 
slated to return to the air Nov. 2. 

. . Elaborate preparations for V- 
Day are reported underway by all 
networks “to bring as much of that 


His Honor, the 
“Mayor of the 
Town” Lionel 
Barrymore. 


* 





great day to homefolks as _ possi- 
ble”. ... A few of your better known 
favorites who are farmers are: Maes- 
tro Charles (Big Town) Paul, Fibber 
McGee, Gus (Saturday Night Sere- 
nade) Haenschen, Julie (Helen 
Trent) Stevens, Paul Whiteman, Joy 
(Amanda of Honeymoon Hill) Hath- 
away, John Charles Thomas, Bud 
Abbott and Lou Costello. 


* Check your local station listings for ex- 
act time of all programs mentioned. 





The “P.F.’s”’ on the Air 


EANE and Evelyn, The Pro- 

gressive Farmerettes, with 
their sparkling harmony are 
back on the air now in their 
new fall series of programs. 
Hear them Monday through Fri- 
day over your favorite station. 


(CWT unless otherwise designated) 


WBRC, Birmingham, Ala., 11:45 a.m. 

WBT, Charlotte, N. C., 7:15 a.m. 
(EWT) 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn., 6:30 a.m 

KRLD, Dallas, Tex., 6:30 a.m. 

WPTF, Raleigh, N. C., 6:30 a.m 
(EWT) 

WOAI, San Antonio, Tex., 6:30 a.m. 











What’s New in Agriculture 


(From page 6) in all branches 
from growing to spinning. To main- 
tain a 10-million bale domestic mar- 
ket would call for the use of 37 
pounds of cotton per capita instead 
of the prewar consumption of 25 
pounds. “This 12 pounds,” Cheat- 
ham has observed, “would.be just 
enough to supply each of us with, 
say, two extra sheets, an extra tire, 
an extra pair of coveralls, and an 
extra three shirts or dresses.” 


The situation is not entirely hope- 
less. Additional uses for cotton are 
being fervently sought. A new in- 
sulating material promises an an- 
nual market for much cotton of the 
qualities that now are hardest to 


sell. If only a tenth that might be 
so used is actually used, insulation 
would provide an annual market for 
a half million bales. 


Short-time prospects for cotton 
have brightened a bit. The loan rate 
has been boosted to 92.5 per cent of 
parity and may be pushed up to 95 
per cent if Senator Bankhead’s 
amendment (accepted by the Sen- 
ate) is finally enacted. Parity for 
cotton on Aug. 1 was 21.08 cents. A 
loan based on 92.5 per cent of parity 
would provide 19.50 cents a pound 
compared with 18.41 cents last year 
(90 per cent). Ninety-five per cent 
of parity would mean a loan of 20.03 
cents. 


Is There a Surplus of Foodstuffs? 


High officials are still worried 
over the food situation. First, 
they feared a shortage. Now with 
the European war rushing to a close 
the surplus nightmare has returned 
to haunt the dreams of at least some 
of them. 

The Government has bought up 
huge supplies of food not only to 
feed our armed forces and to lend- 
lease to our allies, but also witk the 
expectation of having to feed liber- 
ated European countries for a con- 
siderable time after the war. Now 
U. S. officials are finding that freed 
Europeans are not so hungry after 
all. Except in the big cities they 
seem to have been getting along 
fairly well. Relief needs have been 
exaggerated. Coupled with this is 
the report (not yet confirmed) that 
Russia, which has received about 
25 per cent of the lend-lease food 
sent our allies, will take very little, 
if any, in 1945. Lend-lease to Britain 
is also expected to decline as that 
nation now has a large food reserve. 

So the fear is that if the German 
war ends suddenly and we go ahead 





with full-scale war-time farm pro- 
duction in 1945, there will be over- 
production. It is estimated that 
1944 farm production will be 38 per 
cent greater than the average during 
the four better-than-normal, prewar 
years. 


It is generally admitted that if the 
U. S. permitted surplus farm produc- 
tion to produce a postwar agricul- 
tural collapse, it would be a na- 
tional disaster. Therefore, it is 
rather certain that farm prices will 
be supported at 90 per cent of parity, 
as provided by law. Nevertheless, 
farm people would breathe much 
easier if Congress would go ahead 
now and appropriate money to sup- 
port postwar prices. So far, there is 
a price support law but insufficient 
funds to support prices in the face 
of a surplus. With food surpluses as 
a prospect, there is talk that crop 
controls may again be applied. In 
fact, it hardly seems likely that with 
reduced markets ahead, Uncle Sam 
will guarantee parity prices on un- 
limited production for any appre 
ciable length of time. 
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I See by the Ads 


There ain’t noth- 
in’ I like better 
to top off a good 
supper with 
than a glass or 
two, most gen- 
erally two 
glasses of good, 
thick butter- 
milk about 24 
hours old, with 
as much cornbread, like Marthy 
makes, crumbled up in it as you can 
get in it. But the other night Marthy 
had used up the last of the butter- 
milk a makin’ the cornbread. So I 
had to crumble my cornbread in 
sweetmilk which is pretty good itself 
but not as good as buttermilk. 

This time it wasn’t even that good. 
“What’s the matter with this here 
milk?” says I, as soon as I could 
swallow some and make room to 
talk. “It taskes like ‘blue John’ to me. 
It is ‘blue John’,” I hollers. 


I reckon I must of been talkin’ a 
little loud by then because Marthy 
begins to yell. “Shut up,” she hol 
lers. “It’s your own fault. You set 
around the house all mornin’ a 
readin’ the ads in this paper before 





you could put the milk in the well 


to cool. I made up my mind if I 
could do the milkin’ and strain the 
milk you could let it down in the 
well to cool and it could rot before 
I'd touch it again.” 

“Wait a minute. There ain’t no use 
gettin’ fractious over a little ‘blue 
John’,” says I, tryin’ to talk sorta 
soothin’ like. ‘“‘You’ve done give me 
a big idea. I was a readin’ a ad in 
this paper about where a fellow said 
he couldn’t stay in business without 
a electric milk cooler. But I couldn’t 
understand why he had to have any- 
thing like that. Now you’ve done 
told me. This here milk turned to 
‘blue John’ because it didn’t get cool 
quick enough. Now he’s usin’ elec- 
tricity, which I reckon is about the 
quickest thing there is. With that 
sort of a set-up he don’t get no ‘blue 
John’ and that helps him get a good 
price for his milk. I can see the 
point now.” 

I hope just as soon as the subscrib- 
ers to this here paper get their last 
milkin’ put away in a cool place, I 
hope they will look up the ad in this 
here paper and write for one of the 
books they want to send. When you 
do I bet you will get some fine new 
ideas and you might end up by get- 
tin’ less “blue John.” 


I been a wonderin’ how on earth 
our boys in France ever get ashore 
from the big ships when they didn’t 
have no ports to unload at. You can 
find out about a part of that just by 
readin’ one of the ads in this paper 
about “ducks.” Now who would ever 
of thought about makin’ something 
that could travel on land or water? 

Another thing I couldn’t figure 
out was how with them havin’ to un- 
load on sandy beaches, how could 
they ever get all them ducks and 
trucks and big guns across the sand 
quick enough to do any good. There’s 
another ad in this paper as tells 
about that. They didn’t have time to 
build no concrete roads. If you read 
the ad you’ll see they brought their 
roads with them. All they had to 
do was to unroll the roads in front 
of them and light out from there. 

Ain’t our boys doin’ a fine job, 
though? We ought to be mighty 
proud of them. 

Now I ain’t told you the half of it. 
If you’ll just read the ads in this pa 
per ever time it comes, you’ll find a 
lot of mighty interestin’ things. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





Conserve your tires, by all means. Do every- 
thing possible to make them serviceable for 
the duration. 


But don’t forget that you have a problem 
even more vital than making your fires last. 
It’s making your car last. Fortunately, there 
is help available in solving this vital prob- 
lem. Your Pontiac dealer is devoting his 
whole time and energies to the work re- 
quired to keep cars rolling in his community. 


Whether you drive a Pontiac or any other 
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* * * 


Remember-Tites aren? yout OMLY problem 


make of car—take your service problem to 
him. His equipment is the finest available. 
His mechanics are especially trained. And 
he uses high-quality parts for replacement. 
You can trust him to help keep your car 
running better and longer. 


Transportation is vital—not only to those 
directly engaged in the war effort but to 
everyone else. And to millions of people 
this means their automobiles. So protect 
your car by seeing your Pontiac dealer 
regularly. 


Every Sunday Afternoon ... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


PONTIAC 





MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
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For Building Your 
Own Terraces 


N°? matter which of these types of plow you prefer for your 
regular farming, it also gives you a practical, economical 
tool for building the most modern broad-base terraces. Case 
engineers have cooperated with the Soil Conservation Service and 
other agencies to develop methods that are easy for anyone who 
can handle a tractor and plow. 

The “step-in” system takes advantage of the way a Case one- 
way disk plow throws dirt when operated at the fast field speed of 
a Case tractor. In the “island” system, used with moldboard plows, 
the extra clearance of the Case Centennial plow and the scouring 
ability of its high-speed bottoms help to hustle the repeated plow- 
ing of loose earth. 

With either system, the wide range of adjustments easy to make 
with Case plows takes care of the diverse demands in terrace con- 
struction. With either style of plow, Case ENDURANCE is your 
protection against undue wear and tear from extra work, your 
assurance of long life in regular farm operations. 

Consult your Case dealer now about equipment to serve both 
immediate needs and the advanced practices of the years ahead. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


WRITE FOR THESE BULLETINS 
OR GET THEM FROM YOUR CASE DEALER 


“Level Farming on Sloping Fields’”’ shows how to save time and power, 
as well as conserve soil or moisture, by farming on the contour. There 
is also a bulletin on terracing with the one-way disk plow and another 
for the moldboard plow method. All are simple and clear, with many 
photographs. Sent free; just say which ones you want. 
















































Agronomist, V.P.1. 





® There is probably not another agronomist in Dixie whose words 
carry greater weight with farmers than Dr. T. B. Hutcheson’s. 
Hence his intensely practical and well considered views herewith 
deserve study by farmers in both Virginia and the Carolinas. 


AM glad to join 

Southern M as- 
ter Farmers and 
others in their dis- 
cussion of the “10- 
Plank Platform for 
Farm Life and 
Work” in the July 
Progressive Farm- 
er. This short, con- 
cise statement covers a multitude of 
benefits, and is written in such a 
way that all of us can utilize each 
plank in our own way to build our 
individual structure of good living. 
It applies to all times as well as to 
the immediate postwar period. It is 
still the tried and proved long-time 
policy of the South’s agricultural 
leaders. 

When the war is over, our nation 
will be deep in debt, and nations, like 
individuals, when in debt, should ad- 
just their ways of living so as to re- 
duce these debts. However, in this 
case, the people, who are the nation, 
liked the collateral or security for 
the debt. This collateral will be in 
the form of a better opportunity for 
all mankind and accumulations of 
savings in the form of War Bonds. 
This is negotiable collateral, which, 
converted into better living, may be 
used over and over again. 


Dr. Hutcheson 


Very fittingly, 
the first plank 
in this platform 
had to do with 
the care of the soil. The present 
emergency has emphasized the fact 
that we can enrich soils and increase 
production at the same time. The 
war pressure for increased food and 
fiber in the east has not resulted in 
poorer soils. We have found it nec- 
essary to improve our soils in order 
to reach our goals, and have used 
more fertilizers, more lime, and 
more legumes. In most cases, our 
farms are more productive than they 
were when the war began. More eco- 
nomical production is closely corre- 
lated with higher yields in peace- 
time as well as wartime, and it is 
hoped that we will. not forget this 
lesson. 


creas¢ Y cS 


It is a travesty that 
the South, which is 
the nation’s most 
thickly populated 
agricultural area, has low yields 
and a high per cent of idle land. As 
long as these conditions exist, no 
price level can maintain a very high 
income per farmer. Examples of 
good farmers scattered throughout 
every area show us that our soils 
may be economically improved and 
our yields profitably increased. Un- 
less we tackle this job of improving 
the soil, one of two things must hap- 
pen—either a large proportion of 
the farm population must find a live- 
lihood elsewhere, or we must face 
the acceptance of a low standard 
of living. 

What the South needs most of all 
is a better balanced system of farm- 


Low Yields, 


idie Lands 








ing. This does not necessarily mean 
a great variety of enterprises on 
every farm, but rather one or two 
specialties supported by other crops 
or livestock which cater to them. It 
is a difficult matter to get a farmer 
with little income to grow crops 
solely for the purpose of turning 
under. However, if he can be as- 
sured that this crop will pay a profit 
as grazing for livestock and still be 
of benefit to the soil, he falls readil; 
into a soil conservation program. 


The late Dr. G. F. 
Income: Crops, Warren of Cornell 
Livestock University fre- 

quently told his 
classes that a crop farmer should 
plan to get at least 25 per cent of 
his income from livestock, and a 
stock farmer at least 25 per cent of 
his income from crops. When this 
is done, the stock farmer has enough 
to feed in adverse seasons, and the 
crop farmer has a market. for grass 
on areas too rough to crop, and can 
also utilize byproducts such as crop 
residues and green manure crops 
more efficiently. When one has 
learned that plant food is the prin- 
cipal raw product of the farming 
business, he learns the importance 
of its conservation and the necessity 
of building it up when times are rel- 
atively good. One of thé greatest 
favors we can do for young farm 
men and women who are now in war 
activities, is to store up a reserve for 
them in the form of better soil. 

It is likely that the demand for 
cotton and tobacco will fall off when 
the war is over and we have caught 
up with consumer needs. This nec- 
essarily means that we must not only 
learn to produce these crops in the 
most efficient manner, but must sup- 
plement them with others that may 
be consumed at home, reducing the 
necessity of buying so much from 
the outside. 

In spite of all we hear about the 
pending overproduction of farm 
products after the war, we find it 
hard to be absolutely pessimistic 
over the prospect of an abundance 
of food and clothing for all of the 
people of the world. Perhaps it is 
not too presumptuous to hope that 
when this time comes, we may be 
able to find a way to distribute farm 
products equably on a fair exchange 
basis to those who need them. 





Soave * eg 


ie is easy to save okra, butterbean, 

snapbean, cowpea, and other sim- 
ilar seed by allowing them to ripen 
thoroughly on the vine and then 
dry and store. With such as toma- 
toes, eggplants, etc., mash up the 
well ripened fruit into a pulp and 
put it in a bucket of water. Allow it 
to ferment for 24 hours. The faulty 
light seed and pulp will rise to the 
top and the good seed settle to the 
bottom. Pour off the watery mass, 
remove seed, dry, and store. 
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FOR YEAR-ROUND BEAUTY 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 
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@ “To accompany this month’s cover, tell us about your flowering 


shrubs,” we said to Mrs. Hoffman. 


And this she does delightfully— 


telling us of groups that in succession give beauty in winter, spring, 
and fall as well as telling how to set out these shrubs. Some you can 


vet from nearby woods. 


O suns and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together— 
You cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather. 


So sings the 
poet. And when 
October’s bright 
blue weather rolls 
around I always 
think of so many 
kinds of flowering 
shrubs and berry- 
bearing plants that 
any farm family 
can soon get from 
nearby woods 
“without money 
and without price” 

.. and I think of 
others which do in 
deed cost a little 
when bought from 
nurseries but last 
so long they are 
worth many, many 
times their cost : 
in the exquisite beauty they give. 


One of the 
prettiest little 
country homes I 
: know was built 
on nothing but a windswept hill . . 
and its owners had no money to buy 
expensive shrubs. But as soon as the 
last nail was driven, they dashed off 
to the woods and 
brought in trees 
with which they 
dotted the bare 
place — not in 
straight lines, but 
here and there as 
Nature might have 
dropped the seed. 
Temporarily they 
used young cedars 
for foundation planting — cedars at 
the corners, with low woods azaleas 
between, and a healthy border of 
wild phlox subulata. From the 
woods also came dogwoods and red- 
buds which glorified the outer bor- 
ders. Never have I been more im- 
pressed by the individuality display- 
ed—and at no cost! 


Wisteria .. 


Beauty on a 
Hilltop Cottage 





Mrs. Hoffman 


Every shrub is 
valuable for a cer- 
tain purpose, but 
when planted with- 
out thought as to harmony and a 
pleasing picture, its real value is 


Year-Round 
Plan Needed 


_lost. We need a year-round plan for 


our shrub planting so that its beauty 
begins in winter with the gayety of 
red berries, red-and-green leaves .. . 
Passes on to the soft greens and 
color-outbursts of spring bud and 
flowers . .. followed by the constant 
glow of summer ... and the final 
varied brilliance of autumn. 


For winter 
Beautiful Berries beauty I con. 
for Winter centrate on 

three beauti- 
ful berry-bearing plants — First, 
Pyracantha gibbsi with its abundant 
red berries. I have one at the end 
of my terrace and can hardly wait 
for it to come into its full splendor 





- spring in full bloom. 


The others it will pay you to’order. 


Next, False Bittersweet from the 
woods which really outclasses the 
pyracantha in flaming splendor, and 
should be a specimen plant on a dull 


section of any’ 


lawn. It may easily 
be recognized in 
the woods by its 
bursting burs out 
of which red 
berries now gleam, 
and its evergreen 
twigs. And, of 
course, everybody 
wants nandinas 
whose abundant 
and brilliant red 
berries against 
green - to - red 
foliage make a 
winter garden look 
like one long 
Christmas day! 

My borders in 
March, April, and 
May are very gay 
with yellow jessa- 
mine, first breath of spring, red, 
white, and pink japonica, bridal 
wreath, and three spireas. I am very 
partial to spirea thunbergi, because 
besides being earliest, its feathery 
green leaves stay fresh and green al] 
summer, then merge to orange and 
scarlet in the fall. Other favorites in- 
clude forsythia, or golden bell shown 
on our cover; wisteria, lilac, dog- 
wood, redbud. Then not only for 
their fruit but their beautiful spring 
blossoms we need apple, pear, plum, 
peach, and cherry. These fruit trees 
are on the outer borders of my back 
lawn and form a framework around 
which the shrubs are grouped—only 
about three of each. 


In fall the golds, greens, 


For Fall and crimsons of al] 
Beauty — shrubs and trees furnish 


so much beauty that we 
need only add the berry-bearing 
plants I have already recommended 
for winter—along with the beautiful 
evergreen and deciduous hollies 
everybody should get from nearby 
woods. Dogwood and magnolia 
berries are also beautiful in fall and 
the crape myrtle foliage almost as 
beautiful as its blossoms. Shrubs re- 
quire so little of us and xive so much 
Let’s grow more of them. 


If shrubs are plant- 
ed from Oct. 15 to 
Dec. 10 in time for 
them to become 
firmly established before freezing 
weather, there is little danger of 
losing them. Have the ground well 
prepared before the shrubs arrive 
Be careful-not to expose roots to 
the sun and air, pack half the soil 
firmly around roots, water well, fin. 
ish filling with loose soil. After the 
first freeze, mulch shrubs with gen. 
erous layers of leafmold. 

For year-round beauty, let’s go 
now to nearby woods and select flow- 
ering and berry-bearing shrubs we 
will transplant after killing frosts 

. and write for nursery catalogs 
and buy at least a few beautiful 
shrubs we'll never enjoy otherwise. 


How to Set 
Out Shrubs 
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display this sign 

Gasoline powers the attack 
DON’T WASTE A DROP! 


PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PENNZOIL MOTOR OIL + 8.1. &T. OIL - GEAR LUBRICANTS 
TRACTOR CHASSIS LUBRICANTS - PENNZOIL DIESEL OILS 


*Registered Trade-Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass’n. Permit No. 2 


PENNZOIL*’GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 








Today, the future history of American Agricul- 
ture is being written by America’s Future Farmers. 


The world’s food demands on the American 
Farmer are staggering. With the help of our 
FARM YOUTH, food production has been stepped 
up to a degree not dreamed of, a decade ago. 
Their understanding of modern methods is amaz- 
ing. A decade hence, they will be expert agri- 
culturists in every sense. 


These boys and girls will carry on the tradi- 
tional American advantages we are fighting for. 
Their rich experience and educational training 


AMERICA’S FUTURE FARMERS 


will develop them for future farming, which will 
be more attractive than ever before. Better ma- 
chinery, better breeds of poultry and livestock, 
and a newer knowledge of nutrition, will result 
in STILL GREATER production with less drudgery. 


We are proud that Red Rose Feeds will play a 
prominent part in this great work. To America’s 
Future Farmers we pledge our best in feeds and 
service, just as we have served their parents and 
grandparents, for more than a Century. 


sonn w. Cdhcbsrcase & sons 


YORK, PA. LANCASTER, PA, CIRCLEVILLE, O. 


RED &3 ROSE 


GUARANTEED FEEDS 
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Country Things I Love Most 


(October Prize Letters) 


% The smell of wood smoke and of to- 
bacco curing in the barns . . . the sound of 
insects trilling their last tribute to summer, 
slow rain on the roof, and the honking of 
wild geese winging southward.—Prentice 
Perry Douglas, Calloway County, Ky. 


% An old road dreaming through the hiils, 
an old road filled with fallen leaves and 
memories, and an old moss-covered rail 
fence, its corners filled with goldenrod and 
smoke-blue asters. . . . To read “Ode to 
Autumn” by Keats and realize how beauti- 
fully it interprets the season—Mrs. O. K. 
Quillen, Lawrence County, Tenn. 


% To see country homes lighted with elec- 
tricity, to go in these homes and see electric 


refrigerators, electric irons, and electric water 
pumps. Electricity is the greatest thing we 
rural people have.—Miss Hattie J. Moore, 
Washington County, Ga. 


%& The stillness of a starry night. Here is 
the meeting place of human and divine, the 
Comforter Supreme, the near approach to 
Heaven.—Mrs. Tennie L. Fleming, Guada- 
lupe County, Tex. 


% The gay colors autumn trees put on in 
the face of death are an inspiration. Putting 
on their gold and brown and brightest scarlet, 
they defy death to make them sad. I hope 
lll be as brave.—Ellen Gray Taylor, Mont- 
gomery County, Tenn. 


% To watch seagulls fly along the river 
when the slow tide ebbs—Mrs. Edgar John- 
son, Howard County, Tex. 





Mistakes I 


(October Prize Letters) 


TOO YOUNG TO HUNT— I allowed 
my eleven-year-old son to take a gun and 
go hunting with an older boy. They had 
been gone but a short time when the other 
boy came running to my home with the 
awful news that-he had accidentally killed 
my son.—Mrs, K, J. E., Tennessee. 


MIX IT UP—tThe greatest mistake I 
made was getting married before I learned 
to keep house, cook, wash, or sew. So I had 
to learn “the hard way” how to make a good 
housekeeper after years of marriage. Too 
much time in school, not enough learning to 
keep house was a bad mistake. “Mix it up, 
girls,” say I.—Mrs. C. W. S., Texas. 


KITCHEN FLUE—I neglected to make 
safe my kitchen stove flue and my lovely farm 
home was destroyed by fire. I ani sixty-seven 
years old and now left in the world without 
a hom= or a place to call my own. I hope 
others will not make the same mistake. 


Have Made 


Fricnds may be kind to you, but there’s no 
place like your own home, swect home.— 
Mrs. T., North Carolina. 


ROTTEN PORCH FLOOR—Two 
planks in my front porch had rotted about two 
feet in length. I delayed fixing them and a 
child stepped on them and broke his ankle. 
Fixing the floor would have cost about $2. 
The accident cost me about $25.—Mrs. P. L. 
R., Virginia. 


BAD TONSILS—The worst mistake I 
ever made was failing to have the doctor look 
my children over because they looked so 
healthy. My little girl, aged 5, has very bad 
tonsils and too long neglect has injured her 
hearing.—Mrs. E. H., Arkansas. 


LEFT FARM—My greatest mistake was 
giving up and leaving the farm and my cows, 
hogs, garden, pea patches, and everything. 
Now I have to buy everything we eat at war- 
time prices. I surely hope this will be a 
lesson to other women to stay on the farm 
and raise what they need.—T. M., Florida. 





x «x Country 


(From page 9) consolidation is not 
desirable. It would result in lack of progress 
and might lead to bigotry, tyranny, or idolatry. 

M. S., Matagorda Courty, Tex. 


The Protestant church will eventually unite 
into one body, of one Christian faith, but this 
will be brought about by a slow process of 
evolution, or education, if you please. 

Woody A. Tumlinson, 
Washington County, Ark. 


Why keep the world in a turmoil for united 
denominations? Competition brings progress. 


A Reader, N. C. 


I am surprised that you think people ever 
have agreed in their teligious beliefs. 
Mrs. J]. S. Burkhalter, Lamar County, Ala. 


6o/ To conclude: 


Let’s not consolidate. For how can two 
walk together except when they agree? 
K. M. Richardson, Winston County, Miss. 


We will have not fewer denominations but 
more as time goes on. 
Hugh Bowling, Oglethorpe County, Ga. 


God never intended for all men to see and 
believe alike. 
Mrs. Ruby Kelley, Jasper County, Tex. 


If we are to continue as a democratic coun- 
try we must retain individual churches. To 
do else would be to unite church and state. 

W. T. Stratton, Lowndes County, Miss. 


By union of church and state there would 
be that falling away predicted by the Apostle, 
and Satanic entanglements. 

Walter L. Durnell, Ohio County, Ky. 

To a freedom-loving people, this is the most 
dangerous threat that has loomed upon the 


horizon. 
Mrs. L. B., Alabama. 


The only place we find unity is in the Cath- 


Voices «x 


olic church. The church which produced 
St. Francis of Assisi and St. Theresa is worth 
an honest investigation. 

B. H. Spink, Meade County, Ky. 


about all the views which have 

been expressed, except such as 
the Adventist view that all creeds 
must change their Sundays over to Sat- 
urdays, and questions of specialized 
dogma as deep-seated and apparently 
as imperishable between other sects 
and creeds. 


* That seems to cover in essence 


Now for subject No. 2—Birth 
Control or “Planned Parenthood.” 
We have not especially encouraged 
this discussion. It arose from 
the letters of overworked farm wives, 
worn-out. A number of readers wrote 
in to ask if they could talk about birth 
control and we said, ““Why not?” 


Women were created to bear children and 
the harm it does their bodies does not com- 
pare with that of smoking, late hours, and 
soft living. 

Mrs. Jack Cansler, Hot Spring County, Ark. 


The mail on this subject is prac- 

tically all from women. About 

one-third denounce birth con- 
trol; one-third defend or acclaim it; 
and one-third take middle ground: 


Birth control is not the right designation; 
it should be called Planned Parenthood. Child- 
spacing, not birth prevention is the idea. 
Lavinia Webb, R. N., Monroe County, Fla. 

There are instances when it is absolutely 


necessary but not nearly so often as one’s 
fancy desires. Mrs. T. S., Tex. 


It may be all right in its place, but all too 
often we fight against God’s (See page 62) 
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@ Loading truck tires with more weight than they 
are designed to carry has always wasted a lot of 
mileage, (2 30% overload can cut mileage of even 
natural rubber tires almost in half). 


But today, overloading truck tires is more than a waste 
of mileage—it’s a threat to the wartime transportation 
system of America! BECAUSE THERE ARE NOT 
ENOUGH SYNTHETIC TIRES TO GO AROUND 
—not enough to supply both military and civilian 
needs. We can’t afford to waste even ove through abuse. 


That’s why it’s so important that you give a// your 
truck tires MORE CARE THAN EVER BEFORE. 
Ask your Seiberling Dealer what weight your tires 
are designed to carry—and never force them to carry 
more. Don’t drive them either under or over inflated. 
Don’t speed. And let your Seiberling Dealer repair 
small cuts and bruises before they do real damage. 
He’s an Expert in Rubber. 


* INSIDE FACTS ABOUT RUBBER * 


Truck tires for civilian use are scarcer than ever. 
Continuing high military needs have taken 
practically all of the rubber industry’s expand- 
ing truck tire production. Even many essential 
trucks are going out of service for lack of 
tires. Make your tires last by giving them the 
extra care they must have. lf you do get new truck 
tires, remember that synthetic rubber is a new 
material that will not withstand high speeds, 
excessive loads and improper inflation as well as 
natural rubber. Check loads and inflation daily. 


* a 
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The medal that made 





the sergeant homesick 


/ SERGEANT GUNNER CASSIDY 
e looked at his brand-new 
medal and sighed. ‘‘Well,”’ 
he said, “I guess now I’m 
officially a hot shot ora hero 
or something—being as 
how the citation says I’ve 
knocked down a hatful of 
jerries. But gosh—instead 
of busting my chest buttons 
I get homesick.’’ ‘‘How 
come?” I asked. 


“WHY,” HE SAID, ‘“‘because knocking down those kraut crates sorta reminds 

e me of the duck hunting I used to do back home. I’ve got the sweetest- 
handling shotgun you’ve ever seen=-same model the Army issued us for skeet 
shooting in gunnery school. It’s a Remington Model 31, the one the fellows call 
‘the gun with the ball-bearing action.’ And when J think of ducks and that gun . . . 


p 
t 
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“GOSH, HOW I WISH I was back 

e home and it was hunting season 

right now! I’d take that 31 and a box 

of long-range Remington Express shells 

(what a combination that is!) and head 
for a certain marsh I know... 


4 “BOY, THAT MARSH is a combination 
e tourist camp and convention hall 
for ducks! Millions of ’em—and all 





4 
fiyin’ around every once in awhile just 
for the exercise, I guess.’’ ““Now you’re 
getting me down,” I told him. ‘I’m a 
duck hunter too.’’ “Look,” he said, 
“if we ring up enough missions on the 
record so that maybe we can get home 
next hunting season, suppose we—”’ 
“It’s a date!”’ I said. (And it was—a 
swell one!) 





Remington has produced vast quantities of 
military supplies. And soon — we hope— we 
will once more be able to furnish sportsmen 
with Remington shotguns and rifles, Rem- 
ington Express and Shur Shot shells, Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed .22’s with Kleanbore prim- 
ing, and Remington big game cartridges 
with Core-Lokt bullets. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


NEW! Looking to- 
ward the day when 
we can supply es- 
sential civilian am- 
munition, we’ ve de- 
signed new, easier- 
to-recognize pack- 
ages for two of your 
old Remington 
friends. 





Express, Shur Shot, Hi-Speed, and Kleanbore are Reg. U. 
Core-Lokt is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., 


S. Pat. Off.; 
Inc. 
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350 Cuts 
a Minute 


: 


MAKE BIG MONEY |; 
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ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 


Tarn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels FR 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting ; ge 
easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, fells BOoK 
trees. Thousands in use. Built to last with ane 
epectal heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety (tee Lee 
elutch control, driven from any power take-off 

Ottawa Mfg. Ce.. 01022 Forest Ave.. Ottawa. Kansas 








blade any angle. production. 


Owensboro Box 3 






Farm Terracers, gu 
Ditchers, Graders oF 


Leaders in Farm HUMMER 


IDEAL > < S ‘ 
3 wheels. Terrac ing. Save ¥ A popular 
Reverses. Sets the soil for food seller. Front and 


rear wheels 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., INC. 
{ Kentucky 





QUILT PIECES tertrins 


Large colorfast pieces. 3 Ibs. (26 yds.) 
> only $1.49 plus postage. Sent C.O.D. 


FREE. 
der. 


“Act NOW! 


Send no mone: 
card TODAY. 
REMNANT SHOP 
ik 204-K, Sesser 

















The Next Thirty Days 
in the GARDEN 


By L. A. NIVEN 


@ It is just as important to save it as it is to grow it. In most 
gardens much produce goes to waste each fall when frost 


* 





and freezes appear. This need not be the case. as only a 
minimum of effort and expense is needed to store properly. 


It will pay to plant 
the following now, 
if not put in last month: kale, Dwarf 
Essex rape, mustard, spinach, winter 
radishes, onion seed, onion sets, and 
turnips. Any of these may be safely 
planted now anywhere in the Cotton 
Belt, and under favorable conditions 
wil] produce a crop. 


Late Plantings 


Two winter greens, 
habe Greens both of which are 
very cold-resistant and not fully ap- 
preciated by most folks, are kale and 
Dwarf Essex rape. We generally 
think of rape as good for all kinds 
of livestock but it is equally as good 
for human food. Kale is somewhat 
similar to collards in appearance and 
taste, and will stand even more cold. 
Plant some of both of these this 
month. They may be planted in rows 
or broadcast, but the row method is 
usually better. Both require rich 
ground. 


Late tomatoes, 
peppers, and 
eggplants may be kept in cellars, un- 
der shelters, in coldframes, etc., if 
gathered just before frost hits them. 
Pick the fruits mature but not quite 
ready for use, wrap in newspaper, 


Save Late Crops 


store in a cool dry place, and bring . 


into the kitchen or other warm room 
a few days before wanted and they 
will ripen. Tomatoes may be kept 
this way for several weeks, but pep- 
pers and eggplants not quite so long. 
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4- CHINESE CABBAGE 









CORN STALKS 


STRAW 


The immature tomatoes make excel- 
lent pickles or relishes if used 
promptly after gathering. 


When Harvest Dig sweet pota- 

toes before frost 
kills the vines. Irish potatoes should 
be dug soon after frost. Cabbage, 
carrots, beets, parsnips, turnips, etc., 
will stand much frost and light freez- 
ing, and their harvest may very well 
be delayed until just before hard 
freezing weather arrives. When they 
are to be stored, however, nothing 
is to be gained by waiting too long, 
and much may be lost. 


To Check Rot Much rot of sweet 
potatoes may be 


prevented by dipping them in a borax 
solution right after digging and be- 
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fore storing. If one has any reason 
to suspect that soft rot spores are 
present, and they very often are, this 
treatment may prove very profitable. 
Make the solution by dissolving 5 
pounds of borax in 20 gallons of 
water, or 20 pounds in 100 gallons, 
dipping the potatoes in it for a cou- 
ple of minutes. Dry and then store. 
Kill Weevils Dried peas amd 

beans for winter 
use or for seed to plant next year 
are often destroyed by weevils. Pre 
vent this loss by treating with car- 
bon disulphide. Directions may be 
secured from your county agent or 
vocational teacher, or by sending a 
three-cent stamp to The Progressive 
Farmer for mailing. 


Cabbage, Chinese 
cabbage, sweet pota- 
toes, late crop Irish potatoes, carrots, 
parsnips, late crop beets, turnips, 
and head lettuce may be advanta- 
geously stored in mounds, pits, or 
coldframes during winter. (See il- 
lustrations.) Sych vegetables as cab. 
bage and head lettuce should be 
taken up with the entire root system 
and reset in coldframe or old hot- 
bed. Only mature and good quality 
produce should be stored. Such stor- 
age as is shown is not difficult nor 
costly, and when properly done may 
very well mean the difference be- 
tween scarcity and abundance of 
such crops in winter. They will usu- 


Storage Tips 






—fourtesy Arkansar 
Extension Serviee 
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Fig 1.—In protected cold- 
frames, such crops as cab- 
bage, lettuce, and Chinese 
cabbage may be reset. 


Fig. 2.—Four vents are used 
in this sweet potato mound: 
outside openings ecreened. 


Fig. 3.—A vegetable mound suitable 
for such crops as carrots, turnips, and 
Irish potatoes. 


ally keep in good conditon for two 
to four months. Get ready for this 
storage now but actually store just 
before they must be removed from 
the ground for protection from cold. 





HOW TO STORE VEGETABLES 

Perhaps you know the importance of stor 
ing garden products but don’t know exactly 
how to go about saving different vegetables 
The Niven Garden Book gives a storage table 
for vegetables, including temperature, mois- 
ture, period, and places best for storage. Or 
der for 25 cents from Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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You have enjoyed such 
good service and long 
life from your AC Fuel 
Pump because of the 
quality that is built in, 
from design to finished 


pump. 


You will continue that 
performance and quality 
if you insist on an AC 
when you need a new, 


or a rebuilt, fuel pump. 
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Look to the 
Roots 


of Life 


Our October Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


R. Emerson 

was talking 
to Henry Thoreau 
just after Thor- 
eau’s graduation 
from college. He 
said, “We now 
have a University 
that is teaching 
all the branches 
of the arts.” To 
which Thoreau 
replied, “Yes, we are teaching the 
branches, but few of the roots.” 

We have come to a time in Ameri- 
ca when we need to think more about 
the roots of all character and worth. 
A tree may be known by its fruits, 
but all fruits come from roots. With- 
out sturdy roots, 
fruits dry up. One 
of our trees devel- 
oped a large sec- 
tion of yellowing 
leaves in midsum- 
mer. I suggested 
to my father that 
it would be a good 
idea to saw out the 
affected branches. 
He shook his head and said, “The 
trouble is down in the roots.” Many 
a human institution puts on a great 
display of leaves, a showy exhibition 
of outward excellence, when its 
roots in moral principles are dying 
of neglect. 

In training our young people es- 
pecially we think too often of 
branches and not enough of roots. 
Unless a boy’s life is strongly rooted 
in moral character, the winds of 
temptation and struggle may blow 
over the lofty tree of his intellec- 
tual achievement. He might be able 
to tell the answer to any problem in 
arithmetic, but not able to tell the 
truth in a pinch. He might master 
intricacies of a science, but not able 
to master the animal-forces which 
are in our bodies. It is possible to 
read many languages and yet be un- 
able to translate our motives into 
good conduct. The roots of all cul- 
ture grow out of the soil of Love, 
Justice, and Honor. : If we allow this 
root to with r, our culture will be 
nothing but a stuffed-shirt sham. 

The essential thing in religion 
is its root. An ancient prophet, sick- 
ened by the religion of his day with 
its emphasis on creed, ritual, and 
ceremony, finally in desperation 
wrote one of the greatest sentences 
of all time: “He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God?” Still later a 
greater Apostle, more fully impress- 
ed by Christ’s own doctrine of love to 
God and love to man as the supreme 
commandments, declared: “Faith, 
Hope, and Love, but the greatest of 
these is Love.” The roots of real 
religion are in God. and flower in the 
human virtues of Love, Justice, Mer- 
cy, and Humility. 

If these virtues do not dominate 
our daily life and conduct, some- 
thing is wrong with the roots of our 
faith. 








Dr. Holland 
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WOLVERINE. 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


6e E know that’s a fact,’”’ say mil- 

lions of farmers and workers on 
other production fronts across the coun- 
try. They know the extra wear and com- 
fort that genuine Wolverine Shell Horse- 
hides give them! They know that Wol- 
verines deliver more wear hours per dime 
of cost on any work shoe job. They know 
Wolverines never go on a sit-down strike 
—they dry out soft after soaking—and 
stay soft. That is because of the Wolver- 
ine exclusive, secret tanning formula that 
tans this inner-shell leather so it is soft 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


and pliable as buckskin, yet retains all its 
natural strength and wear. And how they 
resist scuffing and barn-yard acids! 

First chance you have to try on a pair 
of Wolverines at your dealer, do so. No 
obligation. Learn for yourself the wonder- 
ful comfort and extra wear economy that 
is hidden in this Wolverine triple-tanned 
inner-shell leather. On any job—Wolver- 
ines will give you a measure of comfort 
you’ve never before experienced. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Rockford, Michigan 


WOLVERIN| 


SHEL. WORSE HIDE WORM 


Look for this sign— 

Wolverine Dealers 

Apfey it on doorsor 
w windows. 











JOHNNY: ‘‘Hello there, Uncle Bill. Say 
—I really worked hard for this check I 
just cashed. Can’t I do anything I want 
to with it?’’ 


UNCLE BILL: ‘‘ Yes you can—but it won't 
be good for you or anyone else if you don’t 
handle your money carefully these days.’’ 


—<—_ == 







“| remember back in the fast war. Your Aunt Helen “Prices went up and up just like at an auction—and with “Besides giving us a royal welcome home, [ wished that 
used to write me how the cost of everything had gone me overseas, your Aunt Helen could hardly make'ends everyone had shown how much they thought of us by 
sky high. Everyone was. getting big money and paying meet. I didn’t think that was fair then, and I wouldn’t holding down the cost of living and not letting their ‘war 
too much for what they bought. They didn’t seem to like to see it happen again today to our soldiers’ families. money’ get out of hand, That’s the least we can do for 
realize that the more they spent, the less they gotin return. And I don’t think you would either. our boys today.” 


| | 


“And Johnny, if | had only had your opportunity! Take UNCLE BILL: ‘‘Johnny, don’t lose your big chance to build 
Jim Bealle. He salted away every cent he could during a nice little nest egg. Why not do as our Government 






























The financial health of America today 
and tomorrow depends upon the fi- 
$ nancial health of every individual. 
This, in turn, depends largely upon 
how well informed each individual is 
concerning the part he must play in 
the general economic picture for his 
E own best interests and in the best in- 
terests of his country. 

Recognizing this, America’s Life 
Insurance Companies are sponsoring 
this educational program as a public 
service to the 68,000,000 owners of 
life insurance and to every American 
citizen. 








Address inquiries to: 








the last war and had enough afterwards to pay off Lis says—put away every cent you can into War Bonds, life 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
mortgage and buy alot ofnew equipment he needed besides. imsurance and a savings account?”’ 
Ile used his war money to get ahead. JOHNNY: ‘Right, Uncle Bill! That makes sense to me!"’ 





Life Insurance Companies in America 


and their agents 
«+ £0 cooperate with our government in preserving the financial health of the nation 




















® One of the most outstanding homes 
our editors have visited is this expan- 
sion of the “guest house” device. You'll 
want to know more about it and... . 
the mother-baby death rate which may 
amaze the complacent citizens who say, 
“Why, that’s practically non-existent, 
isn’t it?” .... the news that enrichment 
of cornbread is becoming cheaper and 
more universal. 






By 
SALLIE 
HILL 


Editor, Home 
Department 


a. 


HO would not wish for every mother 

and daughter a clump of showy for- 

sythia or golden bell such as the 
glorious bit of spectacular beauty shown on 
our cover this month? Mr. Cowen photo- 
graphed this scene on Dr. Poe’s lawn last 
spring, and we show it to you now to inspire 
you to plant this month for blooms next 
spring. Lest we stop at mere wishful think- 
ing, during this time-honored month of mel- 
low fruitfulness and harvest, Editor Niven 
pleads a successful case in this issue for fall 
planning and planting... . In perfect agree- 
ment with our horticultural editor, we make 
bold to offer our “two cents’ worth” for that 
list of screen plantings and flowering 
shrubs. Take vitex, for instance, which I 
saw flourishing throughout the South and 
Southwest this past summer. Regardless of 
heat, chickens, etc., this hardy stalwart 
among plants can weather both storms and drouths. 
Then there is abelia: I value it for its dainty, bell- 
like blossom and use it summer and fall in flower 
arrangements. Finally, for those who cannot raise 
shrubs for one reason or another, there is always 
the quick-growing, semi-tropical castor bean. 


Three excellent reasons for add- 
ing a new house, rather than tear- 
ing the old one down or over- 
burdening a weak foundation by 
adding extra rooms, appear in the rambling J. R. C. 


Three-in-one 
Ranchstead 


Moseley ranch home in Palo Pinto County, Tex.. 


(See illustrations.) Offering adequate and com- 


fortable space for the many-sided activities which 
center around a ranch home, these three connect- 
ed houses are made respectively of log, frame, and 
native rock. Indeed, the Moseleys departed from 
usual building practices to achieve charm and orig. 








Native cacti decorate the roof of the shelter that 
connects 


Living room and music balcony, 
both made of native post oak logs 
and rock. All hand-hewn are the 
window finishes, door lintels, man- 
tel, beamed ceiling, rafters. Sturdy 
chairs and couches add to the in- 
formal air of comfort, 





the Moseley house with outhouses. 


inality, using their own post oak trees and other 
native materials. .. . The chief spot of interest in 
the living room is a sturdy, hewn-log stairway which 
ascends to the music balcony. “That’s an idea, 
too,” we commented, “to set aside one spot for all 
musical instruments, yet not to separate it entirely 
from fisteners in the living room.” Can’t you 
imagine a lively barn dance or folk dance party in 
the living room with accompaniment from the 
balcony, as well as quiet music for more serious 
moments? ... Another feature which the ingenious 
Mrs. Moseley planned could also he used somewhat 
more in homes throughout the South. I refer to 
the porch connecting the house with the smoke- 
house, dairy house, etc. The roof on this porch 
employs the log-dirt method so often used in storm 
cellar-building and is topped off by a native 
cactus garden. In fact, most of their shrubs and 
flowers came from the local woods, as did the cedar 
logs in their wooden fences. 


Only one cent a bushel — 
that’s about the present cost 
of enriching cornmeal, re- 
ports Dr. E, J. Lease, chemist 
and head of the nutrition department of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, Clemson. More- 
over, Dr. Lease announces that the necessary equip- 
ment will be provided without cost to anyone who 
wants it. Already, 37 feeders are in use by corn 
millers of the state. Thus, cornbread fans all over 
the South now can have the satisfaction of know- 


Seen and Heard 
in Carolina 


The charming post oak stairway appears to de 
nothing more than stacked logs, but in reality it is 
very sturdily built. 







An unusual kind of “‘build-on”’ is the J. R. C. 
Moseley ranch home, Palo Pinto County, Tex. 


ing that an inexpensive and simple method has 
been worked out for incorporating the deficient in- 
gredients, niacin, iron, and calcium, in their favor- 
ite food. .. . Never before have I been so impressed 
as I was with the remarkably large number of fresh- 
ly painted farm houses and attractive farms I saw 
while visiting in Iredell County, N. C., this past 
summer. As I remarked to my hospitable host and 
hostess, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Weston, ‘Without 
doubt, this supreme effort to keep up appearances 
represents a more-than-average love of the land and 
a triumph over wartime shortages.” 


Speaking of mothers and babies— 
not since we published tke appeal- 
ing “Thumbs Up, Mom” has one of 
our stories stirred me as much as 
“One More Macaulay,” this month’s fiction offer- 
ing. I’m wondering how our readers feel about it. 
... Are your children and the neighbors’ children 
getting the right kind of lunch this fall and winter? 
As Myra Reagan once said to us, “Every school, no 
matter how small and limited its equipmenc, can 
do something toward improving the noontime diet 
of its pupils.” This month she develops that theme 
in an article in another part of the magazine about 
how to organize a school lunchroom. Our health 
editor, Dr. Washburn, also looks critically at the 
lunch that your child carries to school. Along with 
his timely -comment and Miss Reagan’s article 
comes the good news that Federal aid for lunch 
programs has been continued. . . . Special to home 
processors: The OPA announces that you may buy 
enough sugar to produce as much jam, jelly, pre- 
serves, fruit butter, fruit juice, and canned fruit 
for resale as you did in 1941. 


As you may know, 
Christmas gifts for your 
boy or girl “over there” 
must be mailed between 
Sept. 15 and Oct. 15, and each parcel should weigh 
not more than 5 pounds or have a combined length, 
width, and depth of more than 35 inches. In that 
connection, some women report that they have had 
great success in shipping fruit cake, cookies, 
candies, etc., overseas in tin cans after sealing them 
with the can sealer. 


All our readers—both women and 
in Our Own men—are urged to re-read the ap- 
Backyard peal on Dr. Poe’s’ page in last 

month’s issue and this for a South- 
wide health campaign. All of which brings to our 
minds the South’s appalling infant and maternity 
death rate. If you would like to know just what 
chance a mother and baby have to live in your state, 
here are the startling 1942 figures, showing number 
of maternal and infant deaths per 1,000 live births 
in your state as compared with the United States 
average: 


Talk of the 
Office 


Last Call for 
Christmas Packages 


Se 4 Se 

S53 3. OS 
United States 40.4 2.6 North Carolina 49.2 3.4 
Alabama 51.0 33 Oklahoma 40.7 3.1 
Arkansas 38.7 3.7 South Carolina 58.6 5.3 
Florida 48.0 4.1 Tennessee 475 3.0 
Georgia 45.3 4.1 Texas 54.4 3.0 
Kentucky 48.3 2.7 Virginia 53.4 2.8 
Louisiana 48.5 3.5 West Virginia 56.9 2.3 
Mississippi 47.6 4.4 

Lest election day, Nov. 7, catch 


Let’s Hoard 
Some Gas! 


us out of gas and without trans- 
portation to the polls, we make 
bold to suggest that every family 
save a ticket or two for that trip. Voting, for farm 
people, is more necessary than ever, with so many 
of our men in the armed forces. Therefore, all 
women, as well as men, should not shirk that obli- 
gation. 
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IF YOU DREAM ABOUT: A baby sitting on 4 daisy a 


THEN YOU SHOULD DO THIS: 


Wear a snapshot of Baby— instead of a 
daisy in your lapel. "Cause after a 
Swan bath, baby’s lots fresher than a 
daisy! Swan’s pure as fine castiles— 





























okayed by Doctors! 


THEN YOu SHOULD Do THIS: 


Shake the tree! If nothing happens— 


wend : . 2 
alg ing dishes with Pure, mild 





It’s a fast sudser— 


even i 
And it'll leave your hands oo 


hands so velvety, 








maybe hubby’lI give you an emerald. 


Gracte Men integrets 


your Drcams 
SWAN 
the Swaine 





















IF YOU DREAM ABOUT: Four sets of undies playing bridge 
THEN YOU SHOULD DO THIS: 


Ask dummy what goes. 


She'll tell you they’re putting in their 
bid for Swan Soap treatment! 
Swan’s perfect for fine duds. So pure! 


So mild! It helps ’em last ’n last. 


_, 


THEN You SHOULD po THIs: 
Just keep on dreaming! 


They’re telling you in your sleep 
what you know when you’re awake— 


Swan’s not only a grand, creamy bath 
Soap, it’s 4 swel] Soaps in one! Use 


it for Baby! Bath! Dishes! Duds! a 




















Swan tS 4 Swell soaps in One 


TUNE IN: George Burns & Gracie Allen, with Bill Goodwin, CBS, Tuesday 
nights. Bright Horizon, Monday through Friday, CBS. 











Radio Pictures Photos 


A GOOD Coat 


/ HEN you select your 
new fall coat, expect 

and get a good one for 
your money. Despite the 
usual shortages of mate- 
rials, dyes, and manpower. 
fall and winter coats now By 
on the market should be 
of the same good quatity that they 
were last year. 

There is no serious shortage of 
wool now, so a coat with a large per- 
centage of cotton or rayon in the 
fabric is almost certainly a poor 
quality coat. In recent interviews 
with department store buyers, I 
learned these facts: 

1. The manpower shortage is no 
excuse for poor workmanship; 
enough low-priced, well-made coats 
are available to meet demands. 

2. All-wool coats have not notice- 
ably increased in price since 1943. 

3. You should insist on a good 
grade rayon lining; there is nc ex- 
cuse for a poor one. 

4. Interlinings are unchanged for 
the most part. You’ll find them of 
cotton, re-used wool, and reprocess. 
ed wool. (Both grades of wool are 
excellent for interlinings.) Some. 
times the lining and _ interlining 
are quilted together for neatness 
and durability. 

5. There are many new and excit- 
ing colors, but if you cannot afford 
more than one coat, select a black. 
brown, navy blue, or green. If you 
do select another color, be certain 
that the dye is guaranteed. Avoid 
fads in color and style. 

The 1944 coats have very pleasing 
lines, especially in the tuxedo and 
“night shirt” styles, as shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2. The dressmaker style. 
Fig. 3, and the three-quarter length 
styles are often very attractive but 
they are not as practical for the av. 
erage woman, mainly because they 
tend to make her look plump. How 
ever, many teen-age girls will enjoy 
wearing them 

When you select your new coat 
give thoughtful consideration to 


JOHNNIE 


for Your Money 





HOVEY 


these further points of workman 
ship, materials, and style and fit 


Good Workmanship Means: 


1. Well made buttonholes that 
will not ravel or pull at ends. 

2. Deep pleat in center back of* 
lining, firmly tacked in place. 

3. The hem of the lining covers. 
but is not attached to the coat hem 

4. The interlining does not droop 
below the lining. 

5. The sleeve lining is slightly full 
at the wrist so that it will not pull 
out at the armscye. 


Good Materials Are Important: 


1. If you cannot afford a good fur 
trim, get a coat without fur. 

2. The lining is sturdy and closely 
woven for durability. 

3. The coat material is of a firm 
weave so that it wil] not sag or lose 
its shape. 


Proper Style and Fit: 


1. A simple style is good longer. 

2. The shoulder padding is firm 
and smooth and not as large as it 
was last year. 

3. The coat should be attractive 
and comfortable while ) ou are stand- 
ing or seated—while it is buttoned 
or unbuttoned. 

4. There should be room for free, 
easy movement across the back of 
the shoulders and in the sleeves. 


Labels Important, Too: 


Read all the labels on the coat to 
see what you’re getting; they are 
there for your protection. If you 
don’t understand a label, ask the 
clerk; she can explain it to you 
The most important label is the one 
that tells the amount and kind of 
wool in the coat 








ORDER NEW FASHION BOOK 


NEw trends in smart, wearable clothes are 
illustrated in full color in the new Fall 
and Winter Fashion Book. A wide selec- 
tion of design includes styles for every age 
and occasion, and for every member of the 
family. Featured are the high lights cf the 
season—the overblouse, the jumper, the 
two-piece peplum dress, the side drape, and 
numerous budget-saving suggestions. For 
your copy of this beautiful and helpful book, 
send 10 cents to Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Right — SOM- 
BRERO APPLI- 
QUE QUILT will 
fill your needs if 
the odd-shaped 
pieces in your 
scrap bag have you 
nonplused. 


x * 


Left—V ASES 
OF- ROSES, _bas- 
kets of roses, sin- 
gle roses .... all 
kinds of roses make 
dainty, feminine, 
yet rich embroid- 
ery on your fresh, clean linens, re- 
minding you of lush spring days. 

















“DON’T BE a nine o’clock scholar,” 
this teapot hot pan lifter will remind 
its owner. Good for a gift. 





@® ORDER INSTRUCTION 
LEAFLETS AS FOLLOWS: 


Rose Embroidery Designs. 10 cents 
Sombrero Applique Quilt.. 10 cents 


Gay Nineties Fascinator.... 3 cents 
Waffle Weave Baby Set.... 3 cents 
Teapot Hot- Pan Lifter...... 3 cents 


Autumn-Striped Tablecloth 3 cents 


Tencent and _ three-cent 
items will be sent separately. 
Mail your order to Home De- 
partment, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, or Raleigh. Any one 
will serve you. 














THE “REAL McCOY” in crocheted 
fascinators—just like the ones worn 
in the Gay Nineties and designed to 
put you in the same kind of mood. 


Left—WAFFLE WEAVE cardigan 
sweater and hat set for your tiny 
“bundle of charm.” Crocheted of soft 
baby wool, it’s grand for cool fall 
mornings. 


THE AUTUMN-STRIPED table- 
cloth below, which is filet crochet 
and simple to make in fascinating 
colors, fits beautifully into your Hal- 
loween and other fall and winter 
party decorations. 
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"Give me the works, Sally— 
maybe thatll get me a date!” 











































*In the dumps today, Miss Reid? Well, you just sit right back 
and relax. When I get through with this facial, you’ll feel like a 
new woman. Your face will glow. But—if you don’t mind my saying 
so—you'd better do something to make your smile sparkle, too!” 





**That’s what men like—a smile that’s ‘Soft foods don’t give gums enough of 
bright and sparkling. And sparkling the exercise they need for health. Try 
teeth depend so much on firm, healthy massaging your gums each time you 
gums. If your tooth brush shows atinge _ brush your teeth?’ (Note: A 1944 survey 
of ‘pink’, Miss Reid, better make a date shows dentists prefer Ipana for their own 
to see your dentist at once.” use 2 to 1 over any other dentifrice.) 





















**I sure was a dodo to pamper my face (Reflections of a girl on a date.) 
but neglect my smile. My teeth are “Since I’ve learned the way to a spar- 
brighter already—thanks to Ipana and __kling smile, I’ve had so much fun and 
massage! And I certainly like that so many dates! I’m sure glad Sally gave 
stimulating ‘tingle’ I feel each time I me that helpful tip—and I’m grateful to 
massage my gums with Ipana.” Ipana Tooth Paste and massage. 














Product of Bristol-Myers 


svibpay! [pandand Massage 
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Important “Warm 
Floor” Principle keeps 
floors warm. Floor-level 
air is drawn down into 
furnace, quickly warmed 
and returned into the 
room. \ 


Air-Intake 
Chamber per- 
mits floor-level air 
to flow rapidly 
into heating cham- 
ber—no restricted 
airflow. 


Burns Clean 
Automatic 
Fuels! —No 
shoveling, no 
work; no ashes, 
no bulky, dirty 
fuel; models 
available for gas, 
oil, butane (gas 
model shown). 


as streamlining makes 
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80% Open Register 
permits speedy airflow 
throughout the house — 
into every corner, with 
even, comfortable heat 
from ceiling to floor. 





Exclusive Patented 
Streamlined Bottom gives 
35% faster warm airflow — 
more heating capacity. Just 


the 


plane fly faster, streamlined 


design makes air “fly” we 
faster thru the furnace. 
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THE “HOT” NAME 





. it Heats Your Home Like This! 
See how Coleman “air flow” creates 
warm-floor comfort, and even distri- 
‘bution of heat from floor to ceiling. 
You need no basement, no costly air- 
ducts, with this advanced kind of heat 


The “Inside Story of Tomorrow’s Home Heating”, 
| a book of solid facts. Let it help you make prac- 
@ tical plans—write for your copy to Coleman Lamp 


& Stove Co., Dept. PF-621, Wichita 1, Kans. 







IN HOME HEATING \ 


= “= 


situation. 


| Town... 


it Is Set In The Floor Like This. 
It is one of a whole group of ad- 
vanced, but proved, heating plants de- 
veloped by Coleman engineering 
genius. Gas, oil, butane models will 
be available, to meet your local fuel 


Coleman Loup & Stove Co., 
Dept. PF-621, 


Without obligation to me, send me your 
illustrated free book “‘The Inside Story 
of Tomorrow's Home Heating.”’ 


America’s Number One Manufacturer of Warm Air Heating Plants Announces 


| ANEW KIND OF FURNAC 
| DESTINED TO SWEEP 
AMERICA! 


Costs Less! ... More Efficient! ... Amazingly Compact! 
Already Proved In Thousands of Homes! 


Needs No Basement 
—it is set in the floor it- 
self; no ducts needed. 
Powerful warm airflow 
principle gives better 
living comfort. 











ichita 1, Kans. 
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On the Fashion Alert 


3881—A skirt and jacket for school wear, or a charm- 
ing two-piece cotton dress. Sizes 4 to 10. Size 8, jacket: 
1% yards 54-inch fabric; skirt: % yard. 

3880—This basque dirnd] with rickrack edging and 
bow interest is full of girlish cHarm: Sizes 4 to 12. Size 8, 
2% yards 35-inch material, % yard contrasting, 234 yards 
rickrack. 

3876—Nothing could be nicer for a little girl than a 
charming princess frock. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4; dress: 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric, 1% yards ruffling; panties: 34 yard. 

3893—Salute to your son’s choice of a warm winter out- 
fit which is surprisingly easy to make! Sizes 2 to 8. Size 
4, hat, coat, and leggings: only 2 yards 54-inch fabric. 

2529—The simpler they are to make, the more you like 
to make—and this one is so pretty, too! Sizes 6 months 
1, 2, 3 years. Size 2, 134 yards 35-inch fabric. 
_ 2723+-Because lovely underwear is hard to find these 
days, we suggest that you try making your own gowns 
Sizes 14 to 20, 36 to 48. Size 36, 3% yards fabric, 1% 
yards lace. 

2744—If you make one bed jacket, you’l! end up sewing 
several for Christmas gifts. Sizes 14 to 20, 36 to 48. Size 
36, 1% yards fabric, 2 yards lace. 

2513—Pretty blouses are always welcome. Sizes 10 to 
20, 36 to 40. Size 16, short-sleeved blouse: 2 yards fabric; 
long-sleeved blouse: 2% yards. 

2524—Your beloved front-button style. Sizes 12 to 20, 
36 to 44. Size 36, 4% yards fabric, 1% yards ruffling. 

3883—Another flattering house frock. Sizes 10 to 12 
Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch fabric, 234 yards edging 














PATTERNS 10:CENTS EACH 





Name 


Street or R.F.D. 


cy eS ER ee nO ea DA aE, > ee Er Size 
Pattern Nrsbes...icsccoceseccecocccsshessnccace Sa ee ne ed : 


Size 


PATTERNS ARE NOT SENT C. O. D. 


Mail orders to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala 
If you wish Fashion Magazine for 10 cents, check here ( ) 
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COAL HEATER 


The 
Heating 
Sensation 
All Over 
the 
Nation! 

e 


Equipped 
with 


Automatic ~ 
Draft 
Control 





-Nos .2255627and127471,and 
’at. No. 401088, Name Reg. in 

U. 8S. and Can. Pat. Off 
Ifyou needa new stove,use your ration 
certificate for a coal heater that has 
been tried and proven! Get the fa- 
mous WARM MORNING ... the 
coal heater that has introduced new, 
modern, advanced principles to home 
heating! It has cut heating costs, 
too, and made easier the job of keep- 
ing the home warm and comfortable. 


Amazing Interior Construction 
Only in WARM  unths tines 
MORNING will . i 
you find the amaz | ee 
ing interior con- 
struction principles 3 
(protected by pat- FI 
ents) which have ¥ 
brought such re- 3 
markable heating 





th 
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ha 
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dreds of thousands § (fe=p-i8Ss 
of users throughout ||| 2 
America. It is the j/\ 
only heater of its en eel 
kind in the world. 














HOLDS 100 LBS. OF COAL 


The WARM MORNING requires 
less attention than most furnaces. 
Burns any kind of coal, coke, briquets. 
Semi-automatic, magazine feed. You 
need start a fire only once a year. 
Heats all day and all night without 
refueling. The home is WARM every 
MORNING regardless of the weather. 
Patented construction principles and 
materials used assure more complete 
combustion with superior radiation 
and more sustained heat. Equipped 
with automatic draft control. 


SEE YOUR DEALER— Have him show 
you all the advantages of the genuine 
WARM MORNING Coal Heater. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
114 West 1ithSt. Kansas City6, Mo.; 72 














For the 
LITTLEST FOLKS 


BUYING War 

Stamps and 
Bonds must be 
in the minds of 
little folks most 
of the time, be- 
cause they have 
made such a 
good record in 
sales all over the country. Of course, 
the first reason I’m sure, is to win 
the war in a hurry. However, many 
of you must be thinking, too, about 
what you’re going to do with your 
Bonds after the war. Why not write 
to me on the subject, “What I Plan to 
Do With my War Stamps and 





-Bonds”? The best letter will win $5 


in War Stamps. Mail your letter by 
Oct. 18 to Miss Kate, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

President of our Thank You Club 
is nine-year-old Dorothy Ann Griffin, 
Hancock County Ga., because she 
wins the first prize of $5 in War 
Stamps in our contest, “What I Did 
to Become a Member of the Thank 
You Club.” Here is her letter: 


I have two little brothers and two sisters. 
I like to teach them to be kind to older peo- 
ple. My little baby sister can’t talk yet, but 
I have taught her to smile and nod her head. 
When someone gives her something, she 
will say, “Tar-tar,” which means “Thank 
you.” My two little brothers, three and four 
years old, take turns every day sitting in 
Daddy’s place at the table when he is away. 
I am teaching them a blessing to say, and 
they give thanks for our food. 


Vice president and winner of $2 
in War Stamps is six-year-old Don- 
nell Corner, 
Walker County, 
TS2t., WRO 
writes: 





When lam sad 

Or feel very blue, 

I soon become & 
I have two aunts happy 

who are teachers. With something 

Every time they do 


to do. f) 
something for me oa 


and I don’t say, Pat) 
ee ” 1 BSPe pa? 
Thank _ you, I os =n 


have to paste an {= 

ugly black pig on a 7 ae 
white chart with my " $ 
name on it. When 
I remember to say 
“Thank you,” I get a red, white, and blue flag 
sticker to paste on my chart. 


Secretary-treasurer and winner of 
$1 in War Stamps is ten-year-old 
Howard McElveen, Williamsburg. 
County, S.C. He says: 

When somebody gives me something, I 
thank him, and I give others part of what I 
have. My brother wanted me to help him 
to be polite, so I am teaching him. 


Honorable mention and a 25-cent 
War Stamp go to each of the fol- 
lowing: Blanchette Gallops, ten years 
old, Marion County, Ga., who says, 
“I offer my seat on the bus to older 
people, and I don’t talk while others 
are talking.” Lela Hemphill, six 
years old, Limestone County, Tex. 
Edna Ann Laborde, Avoyelles Par- 


ish, La. 
Yryenw Koti 











WAKE UP AND 
BE AWAC! 


"THOUSANDS of women are march- 

ing and working happily in the uni- 
form of the Women’s Army Corps, but 
thousands more should join this worth- 
while organization to win the war 
quicker. If you are a girl who is not 
needed on the farm, if you are between 
the ages of 20 and 50, and if you have 
no dependents under fourteen years of 
age, at least think over the matter of 
joining. 
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This is a Victory Gardener. .. 
Shouldn't she be proud ? 


“i She should indeed! And Uncle 


—~ 


Sam is proud of her too for mak- 
ing food fight for freedom. She’ll 
be prouder still when she sees her 
garden in sparkling Pyrex Ware! 





: 4 





This is Pyrex Ware... 
Shouldn't we be proud ? 


< 


You bet we are proud to offer such 
lovely Pyrex Ware at such low 
prices. (You can buy all 7 dishes 
shown here for only $1.95.) Won’t 





hot to the table in gleaming Pyrex 


served again in the 
same Pyrex dish. You 
will save dishwashing. * 
And you will save time, 
because food bakes as 
much as one-third fast- 
er in Pyrex Ware. 


AND LOOK AT THIS FLAVOR SAVER... 
the first Pyrex Pie Plate with glass 
handles to make serving easier. You 
never saw a lovelier dish! Fluted edge 
and extra depth keep all the flavor and 
juices inside the pie and out of A5¢ 
your oven. 10-inch........- only 


This is a Victory Gardener doing herself 
proud with PYREX WARE. Isn’t it grand ? 


) sure is grand! Watch your family’s eyes 
when your Victory Garden comes piping 


You won’t waste a single hard-won carrot, 
because leftovers can be stored, reheated, and 


they look nice on your shelf? 
















Ware! 


HEY, GARDENERS! This Pyrex Double 
Duty Casserole is two dishes in one. 
Bottom is an open baking dish, just right 
for baked apples, scalloped potatoes, 
and tomatoes. Top comes in handy as 





> 





This is the Pyrex Deep Pie 







Ideal for individual chicken pies. Wonderful too for serv- 
ing apple sauce, cereal, custard, soup. Especially swell 
for the kids. Get 4...and have fun watching food 10¢ 
cook! Two sizes. 8-oz. (one cup) size, each. - only 


an extra pie plate. Three sizes. §5¢ 
1% quart Size....--ccese- only 


3 3 
eat EB 








x 
> 


This is the Pyrex Trade-Mark 


You can find the little one pressed into 
the bottom of every PYREX dish. It and 
the orange label both mean “A Product 
of Corning Research in Glass.” Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 











a 


PRESSED 
IN GLASS 
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~4 times os many doctors 
prefer-the use of Mennen 
Antiseptic Boby Oli as ony 
other brand* 


~ over 4 times as many hos- 
pitals use Mennen Antisep- 
tic Baby Oil as all other oils 
combined* 


Coupon (with every $2 bottle) entitles 
3 you to handy dispenser bottle for 
: : : * only 15¢. Used in hospitals. 


Fingertip on air-vent regu- 
( —Mennen Antiseptic Baby lates flow of oil. 
- OW outsells oll other baby 
P oils and lotions combined * 


| 
| WHY THIS OVERWHELMING PREFERENCE? 
The daily use on the delicate skins of millions of babies proves 
that Mennen Antiseptic Baby Oil helps keep skin healthiest — is 
best aid in preventing diaper rash, scalded buttocks, itching, smart- 


ing, impetigo, ‘many other skin troubles. Let the preference’ of 
medical authorities be your guide in protecting veer Daby. 


*According to recent surveys. 


GET THIS: BARGAIN TODAY — SUPPLY 1S. LIMITE 




















These children at Pittsboro School in Chatham County, N. C., are getting 
a good lunch consisting of black-eye peas, cabbage slaw, a 
. hard-cooked egg, cheese, bread, fruit, a cookie. and milk. 





By MYRA REAGAN, Regional Nutritionist, War Food Administration 


HIS year there will be many 
schools serving a midday meal 
to the children for the first time. If 
some thorough planning is done 
ahead of time, it will do much to 
insure the success of the program. 
There are certain things which are 
needed, regardless of whether it is 
a one-room rural school serving a 
one-dish meal or a large city school 
with complete cafeteria facilities: 


1. WORKERS: In a very small 
school, without funds to employ a 
worker, the teacher and pupils may 
prepare a simple lunch. This is not 
the most satisfactory method, but it 
is a way to supplement lunches 
brought from home. Some schools 
have secured volunteers from the 
community, but most schools have 
found paid workers the only satis- 
factory solution. The best trained 
women available for the job should 
be secured, and there should be 
enough of them to take care of all 
the children. 


2. PLACE TO COOK: This may 
be a corner of a classroom or it may 
be a well‘ equipped, large kitchen. It 
should be the best you can afford. 


3. COOKING EQUIPMENT: This, 
like the kitchen, may be very simple 
or very elaborate. Some schools 
start with a small stove and not much 
more than one big pot. The pot can 
be used for making soups, stews, co- 
coa, cooking eggs or potatoes, etc., 
so that one hot or extra dish may be 
given the children. 


4. SERVING EQUIPMENT: A 
school may have nothing more than 
a bowl, cup, and spoon per child. In 
some places the children themselves 
have supplied these. 


5. WATER SUPPLY: A sanitary, 
convenient supply of water is essen- 
tial. It is even possible to get along 
without running water if some other 
source is near enough to be usable, 
but not if the water is too far from 
the school. If the water is not from 
an approved supply, it should be 
tested by the health department. 


6. FOOD SUPPLIES: The source 
of food should be very carefully in- 
vestigated. Can nearby stores sup- 
ply the needs? Can delivery be made 
from some more distant point? Other 


good sources to consider are: patrons 
of the school, a school garden, and 
foods canned or stored during the 
summer for the school. The school 
may also have its own supply of beef 
or pork for use during the winter. 


7. STORAGE FACILITIES: This 
is one of the most important points, 
and it is often overlooked. Provide 
a place that is rat- and insect-proof 
to store food, for there is danger of 
disease from contamination from 
these pests. Also, there should be a 
place to store kitchen equipment 
and dishes away from rats, insects, 
and dust. If canned food is stored, 
it should be in a dark place, free 
from danger of freezing and away 
from too much heat.. The danger of 
theft must be considered, too. 


8. SANITATION: Regulations of 
state and local health departments as 
they apply to school lunchrooms 
should be secured, and it is a wise 
precaution to require health cards 
for all workers. The boiling of dishes 
or sterilization with a chemical is 
also an almost universal health re- 
quirement. Dishes should not be 
wiped dry but allowed to drain and 
then put away. Then some method 
of disposing of garbage should: be 
arranged. 


9. PLACE TO SERVE: This may 
be at the desks if no other place can 
be provided. A separate room is, of 
course, much more desirable. 


10. PLANNING MEALS: This is 
a vital part of the lunchroom pro- 
gram. The person who is to be re- 
sponsible for this part of the work 
should have thorough training for it. 
If the lunchroom is participating in 
the Office of War Food Distribu- 
tion Lunchroom program, the meals 
should be carefully planned to meet 
the requirements of the type lunch 
to be served. If the person in charge 
has not had the training needed, the 
local nutrition committee could be 
called on to plan the meals. 


11. PREPARATION OF FOOD: 
The way the food is prepared is im- 
portant, If the lunchroom worker 
has not had the training she needs in 
this phase of the work, make some 
plans for her training through the 
lunchroom supervisor, the nutrition 
committee, or both. 
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i: Protect their Beauty! * 
¥, Prolong their life! 
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ANG. Clorox Bleaches Extra-Gently | 










You CAN TRUST your 
Ye linens to the mild, gentle 
action of Clorox... for Clorox is ultra- 
refined, free from caustic. It restores 
white cottons and linens to beauti- 
ful snowy-whiteness (brightens fast 
colors), makes them fresh, sanitary; 
removes stains, scorch, mildew. And 
because Clorox lessens rubbing, it 
helps conserve fab- 
rics. It's easy to get 
all these outstanding 
benefits by simply 
following directions 
on the Clorox label. 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 
















































writes a customer of 
lane Aryant 


We never 
print a letter 
without the 
customer’s 
permission. 

















I know when I order anything 
from Lane Bryant that it will be 
exactly as promised, and will fit 
perfectly. That is the reason I have 
shopped from you for 15 years. 


Virs. Harry L. Vernon, Bloomfield, Mo. 


“Your dresses 
make me look 
more youthful” 


I appreciate Lane Bryant style, 
fit, values, and good service. Your 
clothes fit me and make me look 
more youthful and pounds lighter. 


Mrs. John G. Foltz, Nook, Pa. 


_lane Sryant 


752 E. MARKET ST., DEPT. 772 
INDIANAPOLIS 17, INDIANA 








“STAND 
STRAIGHTERS” 
Win Friends 





Popularity Problems 


By RUTH RYAN 


** PRETTY is 4s pretty does” and 
“pretty is as ugly doesn’t!” This 
applies as well to posture as any 
saying I know. And you boys aren’t 
left out of the poise picture either. 


@ “Dear R. R.: What can a girl do 
to feel at ease in the .company of 
boys? How should she walk and 
what should she do with her hands?” 

S. E., North Carolina. 


The best thing she can do is to get 
so interested in what the boy is 
thinking and feeling that she forgets 
herself. When she has a date or 
goes to a party, she should already 
know what to do with her hands and 
feet and then forget about her ap- 
pearance and the impression she is 
making. 

So, you see, you’d better start 
practicing good posture, because no 
one looks more lifeless, boring, and 
defeated than a person who is all 
slumped over. First, there is noth- 
ing better than exercise of all kinds 
to make you stand tall. Then con- 
sider these extra pointers: 


1. When you are walking, remember to 
point your feet straight ahead, start out on 
the outside of your heel, shift your weight 
gradually along the outside of your foot, and 
end up on your big toe. 


2. How to get out of a car and how to 
sit down -without flopping are “bugaboos” 
that are easy to conquer. To do the first, 
just turn sideways, put the outside foot on 
the running board, and the other foot on the 
ground. To do the latter, stand directly in 
front of the chair, turn slightly sideways, put 
one foot behind the other, and go down 
rather slowly. 


3. Your hands are the key to your poise! 
Never be guilty of nervous movements, such 
as button-twisting, bead-winding, hair-twist- 
ing, handkerchief-twisting, face-feeling, and 
finger-tapping. Just let them relax on your 
lap or your chair arm, and breathe deep 


® “Dear R. R.: Should a girl cross 
her legs at the knees?” 
L. E., South Carolina. 


Usually other postures are more 
graceful, such as keeping the feet 
side by side (one slightly in front 
of the other) or crossing the feet at 
the ankles. However, if you are more 
comfortable the other way, keep the 
top leg well over the lower so the 
calf of the top leg won’t appear fat. 





HOW DO YOU WALK? 


Walk like royalty and the world 
will walk with you; but walk like a 
tired old man or woman, and you'll 
walk alone. A set of posture exer- 
cises is the best remedy for an “S” 
figure. Order our new leaflet, Pos- 
ture Exercises, for 3 cents from Home 
Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, at office nearest you — Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 
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Penny and her mother both whistle this — 
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Lovable little Penny Ano Vickers is 
six years old. She’ © to the Ma- 
maroneck Avenue Public School in 
the fail. She loves to paint and draw. 
——— that’s because her father and 
grandfather are both architects. 


PE 























EVEN LITTLE 
PENNY NOTICED 
HOW RINSO’S 
SOAPY-RICH 

SUDS 


GET OUT 
MORE DIRT 









WHY, YOUR DIRTIEST 
PLAY CLOTHES COME 
OUT CLEAN AS A 
WHISTLE IN JUST 
S MINUTES RUN 
OF THE WASHER 
.». THANKS TO 





SHUCKS, 
MOTHER! 
ANYBODY 
CAN SEE 
THAT RINSO 
WASHES 
CLOTHES 
WHITE AS 





































‘LL JUST LET DOWN WE OUGHT TO 













THE HEM OF THIS WHISTLE 
DRESS... AND RIN-SO BRIGHT 
IT'LL BE ALMOST AS WELL AS 





AS GOOD AS NEW. RIN-SO WHITE 
RINSO CERTAINLY 
KEEPS WASHABLE 


COLORS BRIGHT 












Se, 











TAKE GOOD CARE 
OF YOUR MEADOWS 
WASHER 




















The makers ‘“~ || » >>. --—2 
a —*, of 33 leading 
i" (-\ H washers, includ- 
1 i : ing MEADOWS, 
oo } recommend Rinso. 
if ti \ Play safe—use the 


soap the experts do 


inyour MEADOWS. 








For 30 minutes of grand fun 
TUNE IN AMOS 'n’ ANDY 
Every Friday night over NBC 









a ; 
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Who'll Be the Next Victim 





in Your Family? 





Ugly Skin Irritations* are 
so embarrassing! Relieve, help 
heal them the modern way— 
with Noxzema Medicated 
Cream. Try it for just 10 days! 














Rough, Red Hands. Medi- 
cated Noxzema not only brings 
quick relief, but soothes and 
helps heal the tiny ‘‘cracks’’ of 
rough, chapped hands. 








Burning Feet. Noxzema is 
gtand for tired, burning feet— 
feels just like ‘‘wading in a cool 














Shaving Irritation. Nox- 
zema Specially Prepared for 
Shaving gives a grand, smooth, 


Chafed Skin. Soothing Nox- 


zema quickly relieves the sting 
and smart, helps heal baby’s 
“diaper rash,’ chafing, and 
similar irritations. 


Nurses Discovered It! 


Nurses were among the 
first to discover the many 
ways Noxzema helps. Try 
it for minor burns, minor 
insect bites, too! Get a 
jar for your family today? 


*EXTERNALLY-CAUSED 








stream.”’ It’s greaseless; won't 
stain—vanishes almost at once. 


easy shave; leaves the skin soft 
and soothed afterward. 


10”, 25¢, 5O¢ AND $1 
(PLus TAx) 











yVeW (@ ad) 
DOUBLE ACTION 


.. tested and proved 


in the mixing bowl 


and the oven 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry | 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of in- 
secure false teeth dropping, slipping or wabbling. 
FASTEETH holds plates firmer and more com- 
fortably. This pleasant powder has no gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn’t cause 
nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store, 








treet ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with: 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c¢ for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 537, Des Moines, ta. 

















Money Back 
If Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creame this evening 
-—use as directed before going to.bed—look for big im- 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface blem- 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outward 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother look- 
ing skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug 
toiletry counters. 

[os CLIP AND MAIL THIS comme, 


GOLDEN PEACOCK CO., INC. 
Dept. PF-12, PARIS, TENN. 


Please send me a free sample of Golden Peacock 
Bleach Creme. I want to try it. 


Name 
Address 
City State 




















—Courtesy RKO Pictures. 





Be “handy” with your mani- 
cures—make them last longer 
by applying a colorless sealing 
coat over your dried polish. 


De 
oa 
- 
| 
~ 
~ 
sre 
~ 
Bey 


MANICURIST 
By SALLY CARTER 


Y Our ten fingertips point to your 
well groomed hands... or aren’t 
they well groomed? Yet a manicure 
once a week and just a quick going- 
over with an orangewood stick and 
emery board between manicures 
will keep your nails looking lovely. 
Here are ten pointers that make 
manicuring easy. In fact, once you 
master the art, you’ll probably be 
giving manicures to your friends 
and relatives as well as to yourself. 


1. Shape your nails with an em- 
ery board instead of filing or cut- 
ting them. 

2. Scrub hands and nails with a 
brush, pushing back cuticle as you 
dry them. 

3. Apply cuticle remover with an 
orangewood stick wrapped in a wisp 
of absorbent cotton, pushing back 
the cuticle gently as you work. 
(Peroxide of hydrogen will serve 
as a cuticle remover and nail bleach.) 
4. Soak hands in lukewarm soap- 
suds for several minutes. 

5. Again push back cuticle with 
towel and with cotton-wrapped or- 
angewood stick dipped in cuticle oil. 
(Olive oil or tissue cream may be 
substituted for cuticle oil.) 

6. With manicure scissors or nail 
clippers, cut off all loose or hanging 
cuticle, being very careful not to cut 
one shred of it unnecessarily. 

7. Wash hands again, rinse thor- 
oughly, and apply nail white inside 
the nails if desired. 

8. Apply liquid polish upward 
from the half moon at the nail base, 
removing polish from nail edges 
with orangewood stick. 

9. If using a powder or cream pol- 
ish and buffer, wash and dry hands. 
Then rub nails briskly against the 
palm of the opposite hand to 
heighten the shine. 

10. Apply your favorite hand lo- 
tion and rub in well. j 


x * 


lex Bia, Meinl 
G 2t wi fl low, 


Order today the three free beauty 
leaflets listed below. Check those 
desired, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office near- 
est you—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, or Raleigh. 


(C1) What to Do About Pimples 
O) Beauty Under Handicaps 
(1) Giving and Using Perfume 








Name 








ame 





Rich’s-A Southern inctitation since 1867 


ot eae 





— 
—— 
———— 
—— 


{ Order by Mail from 
| RICH’s BASEMENT | 


Atlanta 2, Go. 





Z.BT. powder 
would soothe 
my tender skin / 





Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE OL! Mother, Z.B.T. 
is superior in “slip,” downy-soft and smooth. 
Its special advantages add so much to baby’s 
comfort. For Z.B.T. is moisture-resistant— 
gives soothing protection against chafing. 


MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth a thin film of Z.B.T. 
on your palm. Sprinkle a little water on it. 
Notice that the water doesn’t penetrate the 
Z.B.T. Your skin is still dry and protected. 
Compare with other leading baby powders! 


=f. R 
easy POWDEN 
wire OLIVE Of 


1.3.7. 








“Swiss” weather house. neem 
ATHER 


This 
U.S.A. PREDICTS the WE. 
IN ADVANCE Guaranteed te 
BS work. When the witch comes ou 
watch for had weather. girl and boy a 
a, dicate nice weather. Acts with amazing 


accuracy, has t eter on front. 
Weather House is 7 in. high and 6 in. 
wide. Shipped complete ready to use. 
Just pay post- 
man $1.69 plus 
Postage On our positive assurance 

of satisfaction or your money 
if remittance comes with 


; et) Don't oa 
Weather ‘Man. Dot. PRC. E Madison 





MEMORIALS 2814 UP 
, Best Genuine Marble and Granite, Sreight 
aid. Guaranteed. Write for Free Cai 





IE Re ae a EE Oe RC: 





talog. 
ae Wye Why wait. U. 8. Marble & Granite 
ba = Company, A-32. Oneso. Florida. 





| 1 Fascinators 
100% Woo \ 

| erent for Gifts 1.98 | 

| Check your choice at: 

1} CO Moize O White O Kelly 

\ (0 Pink (0 Blue (0 Aqua | 
| DR enEI Oo cccnnsesocnnere sense . | 
\ Address...---------0--0-"" 0 Ss EN scan \ 
1. Ep eee | 
| ee ee eS a SS NS — 
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Treasured Smartness 







3884—A two-piece dress to keep you well groomed 
through all the day. Sizes 12 to 20. 36 to 46. Size 36, 
4% yards 39-inch fabric. 


2523—A new silhouette for fall—that new torso look. 
Sizes 10 to 20, 36 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards 39-inch. 





2526 


3874—Autumn, 1944, introduces the weskit cut in this 
delightful date frock. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 33% yards 
39-inch fabric. 


2520—A comfortable and attractive front-button dress 
tor work and school. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 40. Size 16, 
3 yards 35-inch fabric. 


3872—A clean-cut, slim-line shirtwaister that looks mar- 
velous in any material. Sizes 10 to 16. Size 12, 3 yards 
35-inch fabric. 


°2518—Here is a new jumper. Sizes 10 to 20, 36 to 40. 
Size 16, jumper: 2% yards 39-inch material; blouse: 2% 
vards. 


2526—A smart version of the streamlined princess style. 
Sizes 10 to 20, 36 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards 39-inch fabric 


3713—A dress-up shirtwaist with charming soft detail 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards 39-inch material. 


3892—A mix-and-match two-piecer for the younger set 
Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, jacket and skirt: 2% yards 39-inch 
material; jerkin: %4 yard. 


TO ORDER, SEE 
COUPON ON PAGE 38. 


QLLAARALAAAAPAANAORLD DODD 
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“T help to win a big war ” 

| and also a little one 


















BECAME a Nurse’s Aide when I realized the desperate need for them. 
My husband is in the Navy. and I wanted to help, too. I know now 
that I chose an important and worth-while job, and a gratifying one. 








UT WHEN I called for Tommy once, I 

found a small battle raging. Dot was 
about to spank her little girl. “I hate to,” 
she sighed, “but I’ve got to make her 
take this laxative.” 









can 4 3 
Wan I work at the hospital, 

I take Tommy, my little boy, over 
to my next-door neighbor’s. Dot’s glad 
to help me out...and since she has a 
child of her own, Tommy has a fine time. 


oT,” I said, “it’s wrong to force - PROVE my point, I ran home and 






bad-tasting medicine on children. 
I give Tommy Fleicher’s Castoria— made 
especially for children. It tastes good, and 


got my Fletcher’s Castoria. Dot gave 


’ it to her little girl, who loved it! Dot was 


amazed. “Say, yoy’ve settled a big prob- 











it’s gentle and effective.” 


lem in this family for good!” she smiled. 





Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria package: 

1. The green band around each package iden- 
tifies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 
2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the three 
rigid tests —chemical, bacteriological, biologi- 
cal—made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 








Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician. 


CattFatcher CASTORIA 


- The laxative made especially fer children 
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MY PIN-UP GIRL CAN COOKS 


JIM: Where'd I. find 
me another mom who 
could make rolls 
fit for the 

Admiral’s taste? 


MOM: Oh, it’s easy 
to make these 
Speedy Wheat Rolls! 
So I’d have more 
time with you, 

I tried a new, 

quick recipe with 
Fleischmann’s 

Yeast ... which puts 
in extra vitamins. 











SEE! IT SAYS THAT 
FLEISCHMANNS IS 
THE ONLY YEAST FOR 
BAKING WITH 
ADDED AMOUNTS OF 
VITAMINS A AND D, 
AS WELL AS THE 
VITAMIN B COMPLEX 


tJ 
IM FREE! seno For 
ME. FLEISCHMANN’S 
NEW EDITION OF THE 
FAMOUS “BREAD BASKET” 
oes 40-PAGE BOOK OF 
OVER 70 RECIPES, 
REVISED FOR WARTIME. 















] CHOCK-FULL OF 
b \ I) A, WONDERFUL NEW ROLLS, 
\ BREADS, DESSERT BREADS. 











go right into your 
rolls with no 
great loss in the 
oven. Be sure to 
use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast with the 
yellow label! A 
week’s supply keeps 
in the ice-box. 










For your free 
copy, write 
Standard Brands 
Inc., Grand 
Central Annex, 
Box 477, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


















































._known only to the cowboy. How- 

















Read the ads and write for any booklets or circulars that interest you. 


l- Peter Pain 
HAS YOU 


KNOTTED UP WITH 


(AUSCLE PAIN... 


> 


S 


@ Get this fast, welcome relief from muscular pain and ache! 
Soothing, gently warming Ben-Gay contains up to 214 times more 
methyl salicylate and menthol—famous pain-relieving agents your 
doctor knows about—than five other widely offered rub-ins. That’s 
why it’s so fast...so soothing. Alwayseinsist on genuine Ben-Gay! 
Copyright, 1944, by Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc. 


Ben-Gay—rne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


PAIN J RHEUMATISM | 
Also fort” a | AND COLDS { 


THERE'S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 
FOR CHILDREN 





/ and who know the zest that “life in 
| the open” lends to the appetite: 





—Charles Belden Photo, 


, a 


Lit 
- / 











Corralled From Texas Ranches 


ITTING cross-legged “cowboy BY MARY SUE GESELL 

fashion” near the campfire and 
chuck wagon and eating the delect- 
able dishes prepared by the camp 
cook is one of the things that com- 
pensates for the hard life of the cow- 
boy. No matter how hard the ride, 
how long the hours, or how strenu- 
ous the work, it is all forgotten when 
the cook calls “chuck” by beating on 
a tin pan. 

The art of balancing a tin pan 
filled to the brim with chuck while 
sitting cross-legged is fun but is a 
feat of no easy accomplishment and 


and place the head in it. Cover with 
hot ashes and coals. As the fire cools, 
keep adding hot coals until the head 
is thoroughly done, or about 24 
hours. When done and ready to 
serve, the outer covering is removed 
and the hair is scraped away. 


FRIJOLI BEANS 
As Told by Jeff Lyles 


Dig a hole a little larger than a 
two-gallon bucket. Build a fire in it 
and let it burn to coals and ashes. 
Prepare the beans (about a quart); 
put them in the bucket and cover 
with water; place a close-fitting lid, 
in which a few holes have been 
punched to allow steam to escape, 
over them. Place the bucket in the 
fire and bank with coals and ashes 
up to the rim. Allow them to cool 
slowly for about 12 hours or over- 
night. Never add water, and do not 
season until beans are well done. 


ever, even the “tenderfoot” will en- 
joy the following recipes, which 
have been collected from men and 
women who have lived on the range 
in the vicinity of Pecos County, Tex., 


SON-OF-A-GUN 
As Told by G. A. Sachse 


Cut equal parts of heart, liver, 
sweetbreads, lights, tongue, and the 
marrow-gut into cubes. Dry out suet 
and brown onions and garlic in it; 
add meat, cover well with water, and 
let cook slowly until very tender and 
thick. Add salt and finely cut green 
pepper to taste. This should be 
cooked in a Dutch oven. 


BAKED CALF’S HEAD 
As Told by J. W. Potts 


Dig a large hole about two feet 
deep; build a fire in the hole and 
keep it burning until the ground is 
hot and there is a large supply of 
ashes and coals. Prepare the calf’s 
head by washing thoroughly (do not 
remove the hair). Wrap in a clean 
white cloth and then wrap in several 
thicknesses of gunny sacks which 
have been soaked in water until very 
wet. Make a hole in the hot ashes 


MICHO 
As Told by Frank Savage 


Take the leaf fat from a sheep, 
goat, or calf; sprinkle with salt and 
pepper; roll into a tight roll. Wrap 
the marrow-gut.from any of the ani- 
mals very tightly around the fat and 
tie securely. Place the roll in a pan 
of fat and cook slowly until very 
brown and crisp. 


SLING SLANG 
As Told by Jake McCall 


To two large onions, which have 
been chopped, add one No. 3 can to- 
matoes, one No. 2 can cove oysters. 
Season with lemon juice, salt, pep- 
per, and Worcestershire sauce. Just 
before serving, add crushed crackers 
as desired. 





AT YOUR SERVICE, HOMEMAKERS! 
Your October “Send-For’ List 


Needlework Food 
Crochet Your Victory Barnyard...... 10 cents Twenty-one Vitamin-Rich Meals...... 3 cents 
Creche NEG... cxssesconcsnssceses 3 cents Recipes to Fill the Cookie Jar............ 3 cents 
Penthouse Tablecloth. ...............::00+- 3 cents Cooking With Honey............c:ssccssee- 3 cents 
eae — erwin : -_ Home Improvement 
Sollar Made From Dolly ..........:s00+++ cents . othe ; — 
Som Dey... 3.cam Hints for Making Curtains................ 3 cents 
Butterfly Potholder...............s:sceeceseees 3 cents Entertainment 

, A Party for Fall.......:-.ccccscocscsssescestesse 3 CONUS 
Popularity The Witches’ Carnival.......csocccssosesseees 3 cents 
Etiquette for Club Leaders.................. 3 conte A Fharvest: Party inicgeccsccssvesscoseacsions 3 cents 


Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office 
a . . . . . 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any.one will serve you 
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Husbands, Read 
This; Wives, Skip It 


¥ LL right, Dear Husbands. we are 
Sh I caine you to read this article 
\ and your wives not to. (Of course, 
} no wife will read it when we asked 
her not to.) 











mm, Ay " N 
G NOM) Leal 
U )) ' j/@ todo: Fix up to make her a little 
Wy) happier this winter—without her 
|ever having to ask you to do so. 
(arr Sth | It’s all about firewood and stove- 
; ‘ait +4 | wood. You may have heard of a 
| breakfast in a farm home where the 
wife had been trying to cook with 
smoldering, green stovewood til. the 
s husband exclaimed, “I knew we 
smoked our hams but I didn’t know 
the hens had started smoking their 
eggs”—which of course didn’t start 
ithe day off any too well for either 


“sassy” remark a husband made to 
his wife in last month’s Pickin’s: 


Wife (reading the paper)—It says here that 
many accidents occur in the kitchen. 


eat ’em and pretend we like ’em. 


Well, if the average husband has 
to eat smoked eggs or anything else 
that tastes like “an accident,” the 
most likely reason is that he hasn’t 
provided enough good, dry, well-sea- 
soned wood. 

And on the other hand—just to 
be fair to you husbands—one of the 
main reasons why most husbands 
have not provided well seasoned 
wood is that they have not real- 
ized the importance of cutting trees 
down while the leaves are green and 
letting them lie two or three weeks 
before being trimmed up. As For- 
ester W. J. Barker of Clemson says: 


“It is well to cut down the trees and leave 
untrimmed for two to three weeks. This 
cuts the tree off from the source of the water 
supply in the ground. Still the leaves con- 
tinue to draw water out of the tree. This 
method of harvesting timber will result in 


easpoon “ 
Se Brand Baking 


Ye teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon hn? 
en 
2 egg yolks, oeak or buttermilk® 






TU 













1% cups sour : Mee ji dryness equal to three months of usual sea- 
¥ CUP melies sillly beaten, sliced bacon soning. eed trees on the ground, untrim- 
or chopped cooked meat onteas U or 4 two weeks in the summer for all 
é easure flour. = | kinds of trees . . . . and three weeks in fall 

» fumes with baking soda, salt and suas fm |or winter for pines. 

sour 

2. Combine Soe a an ingredi- | & Oak, hickory, maple, ash, gum, and 
~ a stir until smooth. tae to =  iother deciduous trees may still be 
beaten egg soy ge 3 pieces of | = |cut to advantage while the leaves 
= waffle ps or sprinkle chopped remain green and left on the ground 
cooked meat over top. a * kept | three weeks before the limbs are 
ae! may be baked Se ae racks | @ | trimmed up and the logs cut up and 
#3 henge —_ {200° F.), with a4 = | pines may be cut any time after Sept. 
} slightly ajar. Amount: 6 to 8 w “14/115 without danger of encouraging 
ilk are not avail- beetle damage, and left on the 


ilk or butte 
coin te may be made ef 
lacing 7 teaspoons lemon — od 
aren in a measure, fill to = me: 
cup mark with sweet milk or dilu! 


evaporated milk, and mix well 


ground three weeks before the limbs 
are trimmed off. 








What Quality Is 
Your Cotton Gin? 


EAD again page 16 of our last issue 

about how a farmer lost $29 per 
bale by not knowing grade and staple 
of his cotton. 


And it is almost as important to know 
the quality of your gin as of your cot- 
ton. In a South Carolina town from 
which two gins are sending in cotton 
|| samples to be classified and graded 
Clemson College found that gin “A” 
turns out only 7 per cent of rough gin 
ned cotton, gin “B” 80 per cent. Ac- 
cording to Government loan tables this 
rough-ginned cotton is reduced in value 
|} $6.75 per bale for each grade it is re- 
duced. This means that the average 
loss per bale ginned on gin “A” is 50 
|} cents while the average loss per bale for 
|] cotton ginned on gin “B” is $5.40. This 


d 
ie eon ° Cot 
( g || gives a difference of $4.90 per bale in 
a H 1 bayer gin eA” 5 
Pre teegee a Why shouldn’t all gins be licensed, 
i ee 
| 





examined, a quality rating given each 
gin—100, 95, 75, or 60 per cent—just 
as similar quality ratings are given each 
restaurant? 














A | 
' j| Anyhow, here’s what we want you 


of them. Or did you notice that | 


Husband—Yes, and we poor men have to | 
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| Growings Serious 
Busine -Y want all 3 
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You Should Know No Other Natural Cereal 
Equals Real Oatmea! in 3 Basic Vitality 
Elements Growing Children Need! 


From infancy, the basic requirement of every growing 
child for normal-growth and stamina is Protein. And 
true oatmeal leads a// cereals in this vital element. 

A child’s ceaseless activity demands energy foods— 
and true oatmeal leads a// cereals in Food-Energy. 

True oatmeal also leads a// natural cereals in Vita- 
min B;, needed by everyone for true vitality ... the 
Vitamin children must have or irritability and con- 
stipation may develop. 

Quaker Oats brings more than 30 needed food 
elements, including these great basic oatmeal superi- 
orities. It is a great food. It is naturally delicious and 
children love it. 

Give your whole family the natural advantages of 
Quaker Oats. Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee. 





Food Experts Vote for Oatmeal 


In a recent national survey among .2500 Dieti- 
cians, Nurses and Home Economists, 9 out of 10 
agreed the hot breakfast is best 
for growing children and 
working adults—and 2 to 1, 
true oatmeal was their first 
choice over all other hot cere- 
als combined! 


Yes, in everything theres Always One Thats Best! 


QUAKER OATS gy 


Quaker Oats and Mother's Oats are the same = ef 


Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully enlarge your 
favorite snapshot, photo, Kodak picture, print or negative 
to 5x7 inches, if you enclose this ad with a 3c stamp for re- 


turn mailing. Please include color of hair and eyes and get 














C 


our new Bargain Offer giving you your choice of handsome 
frames with a second enlargement beautifully hand tinted in natural, lifelike colors and sent on ap- 
proval. Your original returned with your enlargement. Look over your pictures now and send us your 


favorite snapshot or negative today, as supplies are limited. 
DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 915, 211 W. 7th St., Des Moines, lowa STAMP 


HUNTING and FISHING EYE ae) MFORT 


is a monthly magazine cram- 
BURNING, SMART- 


med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping, dog and boating 

ING, OVER-WORKED 
EYES, are quickly 


stories and pictures, invalu- 

able information abéut guns, 

fishing 
soothed, cleansed and &% 
refreshed by 3 


changes, ae to fish 
JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 












and hunt — countless ideas 
that will add more fun to 
your days afield. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we willsend you Hunting 
& Fishing f 





lor six mont! It relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
> Gust. wind and glare or to .oven-e, 25¢ & 
Oc at all drug stores. Genuine in carton, 
221 Sportsman's Building 








DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
eaten oes ne A A ESORRI E 
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WHAT A CHANGE/ 
WITH A 


NESCO 


RANGE 


@ Soon after your Nesco Kerosene 
Range goes to work in your kitchen, 
your cooking burdens and worries will 
rapidly disappear. 

There are many reasons why a 
Nesco Range makes former drudgery 
a delight. First, Nesco Range con- 
trols are easily understood and thor- 
oughly dependable. You can readily 
set the temperature you need for a 
recipe—the Nesco will not let it 
waver. Nesco burners convert kero- 
sene into usable heat. And they focus 
that heat directly on the 
utensils. The sparkling 
white enameled finish 
brings new brightness 
and cheer to kitchens. 





We look forward to 
the day when we can 
again supply NESCO 
Ranges and Heaters 
in all models 





Restrictions limiting our manufacture 
of consumer merchandise will mean 
fewer Nesco Ranges and Heaters 
available at your NEeEsco stores. 
However, keep asking for Nesco— 
they’re worth shopping for. 


ae 


NATIONAL ENAMELING 
AND STAMPING COMPANY 


The World’s Largest 


Manufacturers of Housewares 
272 N. 12th Street « Milwaukee 1, Wis. 












Can Meat This Way 


By WINIFRED 
LEVERENZ 


@ Because farm homemakers may soon experience increasing 
difficulties in finding choice cuts of meat, this Texas food 


preservation specialist suggests canting more by a new and 
easy method—that of packing the raw meat into container. 


EAT canning is 

‘easier than 
most homemakers 
think. If you’ve 
never canned a great 
amount Defore, do so 
this year with con- 
fidence, using these 
clearly defined di- 
rections and recipes. 


1. All equipment 
used in canning 
meat, including 
table surfaces and 
containers, should 
be washed and 
scalded thoroughly. 

2. Use quality 
meat, properly ma- 
tured, chilled, aged, 
and cut. After beef 
is killed and dress- 
ed, it should hang 
25 hours at a tem- 
perature of 38 de- 
grees F. before it is 
cut. A young calf which is not very 
fat should be aged two or three days; 
a 9- or 10-months-old calf may be 
aged from four to seven days. 

3. Season the meat in the con- 
tainer. Mix salt and pepper, using 
one part pepper to four or five parts 
salt. Use two teaspoons of this mix- 
ture to each quart jar or No. 
3 can, and one teaspoon for 
each pint or No. 2 can. 


4. Pack roasts raw, cut 
to fit the container to be 
used. A roast should be 
about % inch longer than 
the can, and even with the 
rim of the jar. Cut steaks 
about % inch thick and fit 
them into the cortainer in 
layers, % inch above the 
rim of the can, but even 
with the rim of the jar. 


(For best results do not sear 
meat, and remove as much fat 
from pork as possible.) 


5. Steam before sealing, 
in either water bath or 
pressure cooker. No lids are 
used on the cans or jars 
while they are steaming, 
and the water should be 
about two inches below the 
top of the cans. A lid should 
be used on the water path 
container to retain the 
steam. If you use the pres- 
sure cooker, the cans or 
small glass jars may be 
stacked, but with the water bath, 
steam one layer at a time. Fasten the 
lugs or the ring on the cooker. Leave 
the petcock open, and as soon as 
steam begins escaping, begin count- 
ing time; the petcock remains open. 
A small steady jet of steam is better 
than a forceful one, because a force- 
ful one might cause the water to boil 
into the cans or draw too much 
liquid from the meat. 


Steaming table: 





the 


to avoid 


Canvas 


moving 


No. 1 cans, half pint jars 30 minutes 
No. 2 cans, pint jars 60 minutes 
No. 3 cans 90 minutes 
Quart jars 80 minutes 


6. Seal jars and cans while they 
are still hot. Remove one or two 
from the cooker at a time, and press 
the meat down so that it is covered 
by the juice. There should be about 
¥, inch headspace in cans and about 
¥% inch headspace in jars. Carefully 
wipe the rims of containers, seal, 
and replace in hot pressure cooker 
as soon as possible. When using 





Tilt the lid 
away from you 
when you open 
pressure 
cooker in order 





from cooker. 
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glass, follow manufacturers’ direc 
tions for sealing. 

7. Process in pressure ccoker at 
15 pounds pressure: 


No. I cans, half pint jars 40 minutes 
No. 2 cans, pint jars 50 minutes 
No. 3 cans 75 minutes 
Quart jars 65 minutes 


At the end of the process- 
ing time, remove the cook- 
er from the fire. For No. 2 
aj cans or smaller, open the 
petcock slowly until all 
steam is released and the 
dial registers zero. Open the 
cooker, remove the cans at 
. once, and plunge them into 
cold water. 

When using glass or No. 
3 cans, allow the cooker to 
cool until the gauge regis- 
ters zero, open the petcock 
gradually, and remove cov- 
er. Cool tin cans in water 
immediately. Leave glass 
jars in cooker from 15 to 20 
minutes, then remove care- 
fully. Self-seal lids should 
not be tightened again, but 
all other lids that were loose 
before processing should be 
tightened when they are 
taken out of the cooker. 

After containers are thor- 
oughly cool, they should be 
labeled and stored in a cool, 
dark place. 

Using the same process 
suggested for steaks and 
roasts, can these meat dishes to make 
your menu-planning day easier: 


HAMBURGER— Mix 25 pounds 
of meat with 3 tablespoons of pepper 
and 1 cup of salt. Grind fine. Pack 
raw ground meat up about % to 1 
inch above the container. Follow 
steps in steaming, sealing, process- 
ing, cooling, storing given for roast. 


SANDWICH LOAF—Twelve pounds 
ground meat, 6 tablespoons salt, 4 tablespoons 
sugar, 6 teaspoons pepper, % teaspoon so- 
dium nitrite*, 3 cups flour, 1%. teaspoons 
comino seed, 12 cups chopped onions. 

Mix dry ingredients together well 
and add to meat. Knead the mixture 
with the hands, add onions, and mix. 
Press into cans. Leave % :nch head- 
space before steaming. Follow steps 
given for canning roast. (This recipe 
will fill 12 No. 2 cans.) 


* Note: Sodium nitrite (not nitrate) is 
very much like saltpeter and is used to add 
color. It is not absolutely necessary, but it is 
inexpensive and adds to the attractiveness of 
the product. Most drug stores keep it. 


steam. 
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BURKS 


WATER 
SYSTEM 


Only Water 
System with 
“LIFE-LOK” 

Feature 
















Only BURKS Gives You 
All These Advantages: 


® Life-Lok ... for extra years of 
efficient operation 


® Only one Moving Part 

© Self Priming 

* More water per minute 

® Automatic Air Volume Control 


® Super Turbine System for 
Wells less than 28 feet 
deep 


® Educer Jet System for Wells 
more than 28 feet deep 


© Easy to Install—needs almost 
no servicing. 


The BURKS Water System will give you 
running water where and when you 
want it—without interruption. It as- 
sures you all the water you need for 
your livestock and poultry—all you 
need for the home and for the lawn and 
garden. It gives you important fire 
protection, too. 


A BURKS System saves hours of chore 
work and ends water carrying for the 
house. Gives you city home comforts 
and makes house work easier. 


Send today for BURKS New Catalog- 
Folder. It gives you facts about BURKS 
Shallow Well and Deep Well Systems. 
Explains exclusive Life-Lok feature that 
adds extra years to life of BURKS Sys- 
tems—Shows design and features that 
insure trouble free performance. See 
this folder now—be among the first to 
get a BURKS Water System. Write to- 
day. 


DECATUR PUMP CO. 
28 Elk St., Decatur 70, Ill. 
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BURKS Qualily 


WATER SYSTEMS 
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High Quality! 
Low Cost! 


Valuable 
Coupon! 


(Redeemable at all 
Octagon Premium Stores) 
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KEROSENE RANGES 
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GLASS DOOR 


BOS RANGES 


are built for real cooking efficiency. 
hey are attractive in design and 

sturdy in construction. Boss Blu-Hot 

Burners provide economical cooking 

heat—clean—no smoke, soot or 

odor. Perfectly safe. 

Visible baking saves food, fuel and 

worry. 

Boss Kerosene Cook Stoves and Boss 

Portable Ovens are also available. 


BOSS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater eon rt and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
Ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at drug- 
gists... . If your Cregarst hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c and ye will 








pail Ten a generous trial box, (c) I, P. Inc. 
CH Co., 


Box 3108-J, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 GTATION **F** ATLANTA,GA, 
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“A PENNY 
SA V.E DD...” 
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The Winner and Others in Our 
June Contest Name Their Food- 
Saving Practices 


I N the keeping of a resolution she 

made as a bride more than ten 
years ago, Mrs. Nathan Gunnels, 
Stewart County, Ga., wins first prize 
in our Food-Saving Contest. Mrs. 
Gunnels contends that properly us- 
ing and saving what her husband 
earns is her share of the partnership. 

Cooking only the amount of food 
necessary is the first step in elimi- 
nating food waste, Mrs. Gunnels 
writes, but since that is not always 
possible, making left-overs into ap- 
petizing dishes is the next best step. 
The greatest saving in the Gunnels 
household is using left-over biscuit. 

Whole wheat biscuit, when crum- 
bled and toasted a light brown, make 
a “crunchy” breakfast cereal, especi- 
ally good when topped with fresh 
fruit. Mrs. Gunnel’s little son is 
fond of her milk toast and pudding, 
and her husband likes her fruit pies, 
all made from cold biscuit. A thin 
custard poured over toasted biscuit 
needs but to be baked long enough 
to set the custard to make a delicious 
pudding, according to Mrs. Gun- 
nels. Toasted biscuit topped with 
sweetened fruit makes a tasty short- 
cake; add fruit juice, bake a short 
while, and have a tempting fruit pie. 

“Besides using left-overs every 
way I can, I save food by canning 
what I cannot use fresh,” she says, 
“and another way I save is to divide 
with neighbors and needy people.” 


¢¢¢¢ 


“WE DON’T exactly eat the 
crumbs; we just eat so there are no 
crumbs,” writes Mrs. T. R. Moffitt, 
Fentriss County, Tenn. This prac- 
tical homemaker has many food-sav- 
ing habits, including these: She 
uses honey and molasses instead of 
sugar for cereals and cooking ... 
boils the juice from apple peels to 
make jelly ... makes shortcake from 
left-over biscuit ... uses “crackiings” 
in place of lard in bread and biscuit 

. crumbles left-over bread and bis- 
cuit into molasses, milk, and raisins 
to make pudding .. . uses water- 
melon rinds to make preserves. 


¢¢¢¢ 


READY-SERVED plates save food 
and cut dishwashing for Mrs. P. H. 
Biddle, Lee County, N. C. She serves 
the plates in the kitchen, making 
each as attractive as possible. She 
also finds that canning as she pre- 
pares her meals keeps her from hav- 
ing to can large amounts at one time. 


¢¢¢¢ 


LEFT-OVER fruit in a _ batter 
made chiefly from bread crumbs is 
delicious when fried. Mrs. C. A. 
Fowler, Spartanburg County, S. C., 
cooks this often. She also likes left- 
over meat and vegetables used the 
same way. Chicken and sausage fat 
in her batter cakes give the cakes a 
different flavor, and when she has 
extra milk, she makes cheese of it. 


¢¢¢¢ 


USING TOM Sawyer’s method, the 
B. F. Roberts, Greene County, Tenn., 
make a game of good eating with no 
food wasted. Mrs. Roberts makes 
things simpler by serving the food 
as attractively as possible. 
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| CAN MAKE LUZIANNE 
SUIT THE TASTE OF EVERY 
MEMBER OF MY FAMILY 


LUZIANME 
COFFEE 
COSTS LESS PER 
CUP BECAUSE IT 
GOES FARTHER 








LUZIANNE’S | 
SATISFYING 





s\7 MOTHER ADDS 
me MORE MILK 


Wa. B.REIEY Su 


New ORLEANS 


USE THIS- || NOT THIS- 
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LUZIANNE 








TEASPOONFUL TABLESPOONFUL 


STRONGER... BETTER-TASTING.. 
IT'S GROWN IN THE RIGH BOTTOM LANDS 


RICHER. 
BECAUSE 











Weatner-Biro- 


SHOES 


That’s why it pays to look for the Weather-Bird 
trade-mark when buying children’s shoes 


Here is the truth about the children’s shoes being 
manufactured today. The extra values that give 
you more for your money are hidden in the con- 
struction of the shoe, che same as always. You 
can’t see these hidden values. But they alone 
insure long wear and lasting fit. 

Buy children’s shoes with the name WEATHER- 
BIRD or PETERS DIAMOND BRAND stamped 
in the shoe. You'll get better fitting lasts... expert 

wereENN® ; « . extra reinforcements in the hidden 
parts...and the best materials the market affords. 


Peters, phones of International Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, Mo, 













Sete zs 


Ria mu D, 


Shoes 





Invest in security — 
Buy War Bonds 
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STORM-PROOF CUFF 
No Gap... No Opening 
-«. Protects Your Arm 


BIG YANK SHIRTS 


For Fall and Winter 


Big Yank—the shirt that’s different! The 
ONLY shirt with patented storm-proof 
cuffs, elbow-action sleeves, strain-proof 
yokes—exclusive Big Yank features that 








add ease of action, comfort and wear 
economy. That’s why millions wear them. 
In bright cheery plaids of wool or twill 
flannels—and plain colors. Big Yank 





Large 32-page illustrated 
book “1000 Ways to Have 
Fun” packed with ideas and 
instructions for parties, 
games, home entertainment. 
Enjoyment for every family. 
Yours FREE for label from 
any Reliance made product. 
Send, with your name and 
address, to 212 W. Monroe 
St.,Dept.PG-10,Chicago6, ILL 


shirts are on sale at better stores every- 
where as often as Reliance’s military ob- 
ligations permit civilian shipments. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ili. 
New York Offices: 200 Fifth Ave.—1350 Broadway 


MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing Yank 
Jr. Boys’ Wear e Ensenada Shirts and Slacks 
Kay W bitney and Happy Home Frocks e Aywon 
Shirts e Universal Pajamas e No-Tare Shorts 
Parachutes for Men and Matériel 














Do It the 


EASY WAY 


By LILLIAN KELLER 


® Stop, think, and then cross 
off those needless household 
tasks from your work sched- 
ule. Many homemakers are 
already practicing a little 
“intelligent neglect”, so may- 
be you will tell us the short 
cuts your family discovered. 


EITHER seer nor mystic 

can predict what the fu- 

ture holds, but no busy housekeeper 

needs to gaze into the crystal ball to 

know that there will always be 

housework to do. Therefore, sit and 

gaze into the crystal ball of your own 

good brain and see how many easier 

ways you can find of doing your sim- 
ple, everyday tasks. 


Begin by checking 
Be “’Motion- the useless steps you 
Minded” take: Watch for all 
possible short cuts, 
and live up to the refrain from an 
old love song—‘“Every little move- 
ment has a meaning all its own.” 
Have you learned to leave dishes to 
drain instead of wiping all of them? 
Why not use the easy way, too, 
when making biscuits? Roll them 
out on the cookie sheet, and use a pie 
pan instead of a biscuit cutter to cut 
the biscuits. Turn the pie pan on its 
side, roll the edge of the pan back 
and forth across the dough two or 
three times and then up and down, 
as in cutting fudge, and you have 
square biscuits all ready to bake. 
There is no bread board to clean, no 
biscuit cutter to handle as each bis- 
cuit is cut, no extra dough to roll 
out, and no waste motion in piacing 
each biscuit in the pan. 


Then, can you cut 
Look Beyond down excess travel 
Your Nose by planning ahead? 
Early in the spring 
of the year, do you try to raise baby 
chicks, get the garden planted, clean 
house, make the children’s clothes, 
and put away the winter clothes, in 
addition to washing, ironing, and 
preparing three meals a day? Is 
Monday hectic because you try to do 
the family wash after you have 
changed the beds, sorted the mend- 
ed clothes, and cleaned up after 
Sunday company? Would Tuesday 
be a better day to wash, and would 
a work calendar help you distribute 
your work more evenly? 
Someone—perhaps a busy woman 
—has figured out that a homemaker 
does 425 separate jobs, such as cook- 
ing, cleaning, washing, ironing, 
nursing, sewing, and mending. If 
you are going to get all these jobs 
done and still have time for outside 


activities and your family, perhaps 
you should add the word, “pre 
position” to your working vocabu 
lary. This word is used much in in- 
dustry nowadays and describes the 
practice of placing tools or equip- 
ment ready to grasp or use in any 
operation to avoid rehandling or 
turning. Train yourself and your 
children to pre-position clothes at 
night ready for putting on quickly 
in the morning. Watch your move 
ments in handling everything and in 
doing your work; then rearrange 
your supplies and equipment and try 
out various plans until you find the 
arrangement that is easiest for you 


Can you educate your 
Become a_ left hand tc be of 
Southpaw more help to you? 

Why not try using 
two dust cloths or dusting mitts? 
One woman I know keeps her 
dust cloth in her left hand or left 
apron pocket as she uses the dust 
mop around the edge of the rug. 
Then when she comes to window 
sills and sashes or a piece of furni 
ture, she dusts without dropping the 
mop or retracting her steps. 


You'll find it is not easy to break 
old habits, but do your work by this 
new method until it seems to you to 
be the natural way -to work. Add 
new zest to your day by thinking of 
the things behind you which have 
been well done rather than always 
worrying about those piled up ahead 
And to help you attain a more satis. 
fying management of your home, 
adopt the following suggestions: 


1. Take time to plan a good work pro 
gram. Plan your work: work your plan. 

2. Do only those things essential to your 
happiness and that of your family. 

3. Include short rest periods in your sched 
ule. Sit down to do all tasks possible. 

4. Arrange equipment to save time, mo- 
tions, and steps, 

5. Keep: equipment -in .good . working 
order. A dull paring knife can spoil a good 
disposition. 

6. Get your family to help-you. 

7. Serve simple, nutritious, easy-to-prepare 
meals. 

8. Work out simple methods and stick to 
them until they become habits. 

9. Take all safety precautions. Sometimes 
“haste makes waste.” 

10. Keep up your enthusiasm for new ideas 
and. improvements. 





SPOOKY FOOD 
AND FUN 


URRAY for Halloween, one 

of the best holidays there 
is for original and traditional 
entertainment ideas! When the 
witches start riding high, don’t 
let them catch you napping or 
bored—plan now to gather 
your friends, whether young 
or old, for a peppy, spine-chilling 
celebration. Your best help is our 
new leaflet, Spooky Food and Fun, 
which you may order for 3 cents from 





Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Anyone wil] serve you. 
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i Show Your Heart! 


4 New Star Books 


GIFT BOOK No. 
31 — New gifts to 
knit or crochet— 
HANDBAGS, slip- 
pers, mufflers, 
gloves, sweaters, 
socks, handker- 
chiefs, linens,! 
children’s items. 





RAG BAG TOYS, 
No. 33—New easy- 
to-make toys to sew 
and embroiderfrom 
rag bag scraps—all 
the animals loved 
by babies and older 
children; new types 
of dolls, bean bags. 





POT HOLDERS, 
No. 32 — Over 30 
new original pot hold- 
ers to crochet in con- 
ventional or unusual 
shapes. Also 12 test- 
ed cooking recipes. 





BEDSPREADS, 
No. 34—12 exquis- 
itely designed bed- 
spreads to knit or 
crochet, some en- 
tirely in lacy de- 
signs, some in com- 
binations of fabric 


and — ea 

FREE! Basic pattern for fabric 
s glovesand monogram chart 

if you order 3 books or more. 


T AMERICAN THREAD CO. Dept. PF-10 Che) 
| P.O. Box 78, Canal St.Stn., New York 13 j 


I am enclosing 10¢ for each book 





| checked. Send me the free glove pattern and 

| monogram chart if I order 3 books or more. 
0 Star Gift Book, No. 31 

| C) Star Pot Holder Book, No. 32 


¢ () Star Rag Bag Toy Book, No. 33 
10 (J Star Bedspread Book, No. 34 
EACH CL) Star Book of 100 Edgings, No. 18 


{Q Star Book of Doilies, No. 22 
| C? Star Beginners Hand Book. No, 24 
(CD Star Tablecloth Book, No. 28 


| Name. 
l Address 








<n ... State... 
This offer good in U. s. only J 


eee 


“Do Your Part! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 




















PRINCESS RANGE 
and PARLOR FURNACE 


FOR COAL & WOOD 





Increased production 
of these food and fuel 
saving ranges and 
heaters should enable 
your ALLEN Dealer 
to supply your needs. 
See him today. . 


If you need a new 
heater, now is the 
time to order 
ALLEN’S PARLOR 


Allen’s 
FURNACE with Old- Parlor 


time Fireside Cheer. Furnace 


“Quality Stove Builders 
Since 1867” 


Allen Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














| jumper for a small child. ... 


| 


| 
| 


ill 





About Washing 
Dishes, Make-overs, Worn 
Cloths, Gifts, Persimmons 


@ “AVOID SCRATCHING your best 
pots and pans with a knife when 
washing them,” advises: Mrs. J. L. 
Mobley, Chatham County, N. C. 
“Keep a pan of dishwater on the 
stove, and if any food sticks as you’re 
taking up your dinner, just turn the 
pan upside down in this warm water 
and leave it there while you eat. The 
food will become so soft that you can 
easily wash it out without scratching 
your pan.” 


@ SOUTHERN HOMEMAKERS are 
adept in the art of making a new 
garment from an old one! ...A Vir- 
ginia mother, Mrs. McKenna Ayres, 
Buckingham County, made a charm- 
ing little jacket for her four-year-old 
daughter from an old velvet dress. 
. Fifteen-year-old Ada Walker, 
Dinwiddie County, Va., proved that 
the youngsters can do it, too, when 
she took a suit that her grandfather 
had worn twenty-five years ago and 
turned it into a very up-to-date suit 
for herself. . . . ‘“‘Two-for-one’”’ was 
the experience of Mrs. Lee Vaughn, 
Beaufort County, S. C., when she 
made a dress and a jumper for her 
daughter from an old crepe dress. 
Mrs. Laura J. Simmons, Horry 
County, S. C., got out of an old 
swagger suit a coat, a jacket, and a 
A dated, 


| dressmaker suit became a smart 


| 


| 





dress in the style-wise hands of Mrs. 
H. D. Crump, Caldwell County, N. 
C. ... Larine Sanders, Johnson 
County, N.C., = an oversized 
skirt to fit herself. . In Laurens 
County, S. C., Mrs. a A. Sinclair 
used an old maternity dress to make 
a summer dress for each of her small 
daughters. ... At a cost of a little 
over three dollars, Mrs. C. E. Mc- 
Lawhon, Pitt County, N. C., has a 
new suit; she remodeled it from an 
old one her husband had discarded. 


@ OLD DAMASK tablecloths that 
are worn in spots offer excellent op- 
portunities for 36-inch-square lunch- 
eon cloths or 12-inch-square dinner 
napkins, writes Mrs. C. B. Davenport, 
Gloucester County, Va., who con- 
serves her linens this way. She says 
she usually hems the edges, or adds 
a colored border. 


@ “WORN TOWELS can be made 
into inexpensive gifts,” suggests Mrs. 
Sam Maddox, Lee County, N. C. 
“Either cut them off and hem them 
for the smaller members of the fam- 
ily, make:them into attractive wash 
cloths with initials in the corners, or 
turn them into potholders.” 


@ DRIED PERSIMMONS are pre- 
pared yearly in the home of Mrs. E. 
M. Martin, Madison County, N. C., 
who sends us her recipe for this old- 
fashioned delicacy: 

As soon as fruit drops from the 
tree in the fall of the year, gather, 
cap, and wash it. Drain well and 
remove the seed with a paring knife, 
being careful not to bruise the fruit. 
Dry at 150 degrees F. (oven drying 
may be used) until mealy product 
appears. Make a thick sugar syrup 
and while it is boiling, dip fruit into 
it. It is now ready to use or to be 
sealed in jars for future use. Fruit 
prepared in this manner may be 
kept six weeks or more to be used in 
your Christmas baking, or dipped in 
powdered sugar and eaten as candy. 
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CALUMET MAKES A BET 
WITH Biscurt MAKERS 


Ladies—we know we’re talking to 
experts. We know you bake good 
biscuits, day in, day out... But 
here’s our bet: 

Your next batch of biscuits can 
be the lightest, tenderest, best- 
tasting you ever baked —if you’ll 
just do this — 

Bake ’em with Calumet instead 
of your usual baking powder! 














Take @s 4 
on th l ames f 


Get a can of Calumet Baking Pow- 
der today. Follow the directions for 
using Calumet given on the can... 


See if you don’t turn out a batch 
of golden-brown, light, tender beau- 
ties that beat anything your kitchen 
ever saw before! 


We bet you will! We guarantee it. 
Look! 


CatumeTs BerreR Bisel? GUARANTEE 


WKWININWINWINWN) 
DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK 


The makers of Calumet will give you 
double your money back if you don’t 
think the biscuits you bake with Calumet 
are better than any biscuits you’ve ever 
made with any other baking powder. 






IS 














Calumet is a product of General Foods 





* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” CBS Network 








































ness and safety. 


Food from American 
farms keeps our boys in 
fighting trim. Without 
it there would be no land- 
ings on the beaches — no 
victories. 
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- 
upon to do their job in 1945 as efficiently as in 1944. 
assured that the Norfolk and Western will continue to serve them effi- 
ciently, speedily and safely—ever strengthening the chain that links 





Hats off to American farmers! 

In 1944, faced with the greatest and most urgent demand for food 
in human history, American farmers accepted the challenge despite 
shortages of manpower and materials. They are doing the job—pro- 
ducing the required volume of food for our fighting forces; for the mil- 
lions on the home front; for our Allies, and for the hungry in other lands. 

But American farmers know that production alone is not enough. 

. There must be no weak link between the food producer and the food 
consumer. The N. & W. takes pardonable pride in the fact that it has 
been our job, along with other railroads, to forge a strong transportation 
chain to serve Rural America—and to render that service with swift- 


Again, ‘‘Hats off to American farmers!’’ They can be depended 


And they can rest 


them with the market places. 


In oppressed lands the 
products of American 
of nourishing food — farms are helping to feed 
thanks to the determi- the hungry, keeping mor- 
nation of our farmers. ale high, helping our 
Allies to be stronger. 


On the domestic front 
there is no serious lack 
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Men in the open—men exposed to sun, 
wind and weather—will tell you that 
there’s no comforter like CHAP STICK 
for cracked, chapped lips. Medicaged 
to keep lips fit. tm, 








25c 
KEEPS LIPS FIT 





















Profits From Lime: 


Cotton and Tobacco 


IXTY to 80 per cent of the crop 

and pasture land in the South 
needs lime. Farm tests have shown 
that for every $1 invested in liming 
land $4 to $6 are returned by increas- 
ed crop production. Now is an ideal 
time to apply lime, before sowing 
small grain. See page 5, August is- 
sue. The South Carolina station 
estimates that liming land in Edge- 
field County increased yields of lint 
cotton 15 per cent, corn 8 per cent, 
oats 8 per cent, and wheat 9 per 
cent. Take cotton yielding 300 
pounds lint before lime was applied. 
A 15 per cent increase due to lim- 
ing is 45 pounds. At 20 cents a 
pound the increase is worth $9 per 
acre—and most of the lime is still 
in the soil for benefit of other crops. 

In tests at the Oxford, N. C., sta- 
tion during 1920 to 1941 inclusive, 
tobacco was greatly benefited by 
lime in rotations. The 20-year aver- 
age yields and value per acre with 
and without lime are illustrated be- 
low: 


Acre Yield— 
No lime XXXXXXXXX 953 Ibs. 
With lime xxxxxxxxxxxx .. 1,205 lbs. 
Acre Value— 
No lime $$$$$$$ — $135.96 
With lime $$$2$$$$$$ 183.66 


Where tobacco is grown in a rota- 
tion with a legume, the lime should 
be applied just before the legume 
is sowed for best results. Two bene- 
fits from lime in tobacco rotation— 


1. The tobacco plant uses other 
minerals better. 


2. The nitrogen content of soil is 
increased by the legumes. 


That “One-Row Field” 
Again 


VERYWHERE I go folks are ask- 

ing me to get that man and trac- 

tor out of the middle of that one-row 

field I reported on page 45 last 
month. 

I should not have left him in there. 
In fact, he didn’t stay. He simply 
drove out across the corn when he 
finished at the center of that field. 
He used the same tracks each time, 
and I looked carefully and he hardly 
mashed down a dozen stalks. 

Lots of folks tell me they are go- 
ing to try it next year. Saves about 
a fourth of the time. And think of 
the wear and tear saved on the trac- 
tor. No stopping, backing up, chang- 
ing gears, and so on at the ends of 
rows. You just crank up, get on your 
row, and let her have the reins all 
day. J. M. Eleazer, Clemson 

Extension Service. 


October Beekeeping 
Hints 


BE sure that hives contain enough 

space to store honey from fall 
flowers, especially during early 
October. 

2. Check hives requeened in Sep- 
tember (and other hives also) to be 
sure that a good queen is present. 

3. Unite any weak colonies with 
stronger colonies and prepare hives 
for winter. Provide a windbreak to 
protect hives from north winds. 

4. Any surplus spring honey re- 
maining in the hive the last of Octo- 
| ber may be removed. Be sure that 
| the hive body and at least one super 
is full of honey before removing any. 
Remember, each hive needs 50 to 70 
pounds of honey as food for the bees 
| during winter and early spring. 

J. Myron Maxwell, Entomologist, 
' N.C. State College. 





WHEN MUSCLE 
AIN STRIKES 


APPLY A Prey b 
N 
RED CROSS PLAS TER 





Johnson’s Red Cross Plaster 
helps relieve backaches and 
other muscular aches and 
pains for these reasons: 
1. Retains, adds to body warmth. 
2. Applies mild medication on the 
spot with comforting support. 
3. Gives constant passive massage. 
Be prepared, get— 


‘ 


RED Cross PLASTER 








(Patented vacuum concentrated extract 
rom fis 

This new and potent product 

resulting from 10 years of cease- 

less research now supplies 

EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 

in 














PIG FEEDS AND HOG CONCENTRATES 


Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 


San Pedro, Cal. + 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, tl 


















nnn a 
NEED TRAPS? 


Large stocks...all sizes ready for im- 
mediate delivery. Moderate prices. 
Order now. Be ready for new season. 


BOOK OF TRAPS 
and Trapping Equipment 


Complete Catalog of 
available TRAPS, BAITS, 
STRETCHERS, SMOKERS 
and other items. Trap- 
ping Laws of all States. 
NEW O.P.A. Regulation 
covering handling of RAW FURS fully 
explained. You need this important infor- 
mation. Write for FREE book TODAY. 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 











DEPT. 1 ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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WANTED: 
Your idea* eos 


it may help 
shorten the war 





Here’s a “‘want ad’’—urgent, too 
Uncle Sam’s addressed to you 

He is on the lookout for 

New ideas to win the war 

If you have a new invention 
Bring it now to his attention 
Don’t hold back or be too modést 
Ideas which you may think oddest 
May provide the spark to win 

Sit right down and send them in! 


—Big Ben 
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WESTCLOX TIME is devoted to war work, 
so Westclox spring wound and electric 
clocks, wrist and pocket watches are not 
available. But they’ll be back again as soon as 
permissible. Westciox, La Salle-Peru, Illinois, 
Div. of General Time Instruments Corporation. 


*Write National Inventor’s Council, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., for informa- 
tion on how to submit ideas and inventions. 


GRANDMA BELIEVED 
~».\y IN RUBBING 
A COLD 


with a rub containing 
mutton suet to quiesiy 
get stimulating medication 
on the job to ease cold’s 
chest muscle soreness, 
loosen phlegm and relieve 
cold’s coughing. Today thousands of moth- 
ers simply rub on Penetro, the counter- 
irritant salve with a base containing old- 
fashioned mutton suet like Grandma used. 
Penetro’s stimulating medication acts like 
a plaster to relieve local congestion while 
its medicated vapors penetrate into the 
breathing passages of the nose and throat, 
bringing comforting relief. Generous size 
25c—big double size 35c. Demand Penetro. 































HEALTH and the 
SCHOOL LUNCH 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


“DPD OCTOR, what is most important 
in maintaining the health of 
school children?” 


Diet is the thing which :.0st often 
determines whether a child is able 
to get full benefit from school. (Of 
course, it is understood that physical 
defects, such as diseased tonsils and 
decayed teeth, have been treated 
and that he has been vaccinated 
against smallpox, diphtheria, and 
whooping cough before he entered 
school.) In far too many instances, 
the pupil, instead of carrying a lunch 
to school, takes a nickel or dime with 
which to buy a candy bar or some 
other concentrated sweet. This keeps 
him from being hungry, but it leads 
to mineral and vitamin deficiencies, 
and the result is a child who is pale 
and listless, has shortness of breath, 
tires easily, and is unable to study. 


“How this be 
changed?” 


Many larger schools are operating 
lunchrooms that are aided by several 
Government agencies and managed 
by P.-T.A.’s and other local organ- 
izations. There the menus are care- 
fully prepared so that the pupils get 
a well balanced meal, consisting of 
milk, hot soup or a hot meat course, 
vegetables, a raw fruit or vegetable, 
and a suitable dessert. Where such 
lunchrooms are operated, arrange- 
ments should be made for every 
child to take his lunch at school. In 
schools which do not have lunch- 
rooms, however, parents should be 
urged to prepare suitable lunches 
for their children to take to school. 


“How should school lunches be 
prepared?” 

It is important for each child to 
have his own lunch box; it is impos- 
sible to pack an adequate lunch in a 
paper bag or to wrap it up in a piece 


can ’ situation 


| of newspaper. At a small cost, an 
| attractive and useful lunch box, con- 


taining a thermos bottle, can be 
bought. Or a pasteboard box, basket, 
or a bucket can be used, but the con- 


, tainer should be of material which 


can be cleaned and ventilated. Fur- 
thermore, precautions should be 
taken to keep the food in the lunch 
box clean and in good condition: 
Paper cups, cartons, jelly glasses 
with lids, bottles, and jars with 
screw tops, if used when. packing a 
lunch containing vegetables, raw or 
cooked fruits, cottage cheese, cus- 
tards, or semi-solid foods, will help 
keep the school lunch clean and at- 
tractive, and so will teaching the 
school child to wash his hands be- 
fore he eats. Cleanliness is especial- 
ly important for children because 
they have less resistance to the 
germs which cause so many of the 
catching diseases. Finally, be sure 
that milk is part of the lunch, for a 
bottle of aerated soda pop is an un- 
satisfactory substitute for nfilk. 
x *« * 

Editor’s Note.—lf there is no lunchroom 
in your child’s school, you may be interested 
in reading Myra Reagan’s article in this issue, 
entitled “Put a Punch in the School Lunch.” 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 





“Snake Eyes” 


a 











“Keep your eye on the Infantry—the doughboy does it!’ He’s in there 
pitching—pitching hand grenades! Back him up with War Bond purchases! 





WHEN A DEALER has to tell you he is 
out of “Eveready” flashlight batteries, 
please remember this. The batteries 
which he would ordinarily have are doing 
a iob for our Armed Forces. The Armed 
Forces and important war industries use 
nearly all we make. 





FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... Look for 
the date line ———>> 







TRADE-MARK 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distinguishes products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 








The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. It will pay you 
to watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 











Over 40 of the quickest, 
easiest shines possible 


A LUSTRE IN ALL COLORS 
AVE 47 ON 
A BRILLIANCE 
GAZE UPON 





JET-OIL 


Wartime places heavy 
demands upon our sup- 
plies, so if your dealer is 
temporarily out of stock, 
please be patient. 


10° 
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Farmers who make full use of their electric 
service, find Reddy Kilowatt a most desirable hired 
hand. He is always on hand. His wages are low, and 
he charges only for those hours he actually works. Best 


of all, he can do ‘most anything. 








(CAROLINA POWER © LIGHT COMPANY ) 











Our County 


KKK xX 


B ASED on reports from extension 

workers in the two states, The 
Progressive Farmer this month sa- 
lutes the following North Carolina 
and South Carolina counties—and 
will resume Virginia reports also 
after this month: 


South Carolina 


Oconee—For progress with Brown Swiss 
cattle in which the county is pioneering 

Orangeburg— For marketing cooper- 
atively nearly a half million dollars’ worth 
($457,024.11) of hogs in a year. 

Richland—Because Fred Mathias, 4-H 
clubster of eight years’ experience, was chosen 
South Carolina representative for the National 


, | Conservation Camp at Shelby, Mich. 


Saluda—For increasing interest in beef 
cattle and in silage as their winter salvation. 

Williamsburg—FPor a progressive farm- 
ers’ cooperative association which is buying a 
warehouse and seed cleaner. 

York—For arrangements with a North 
Carolina lumber company providing a mar- 
ket outlet for small lots of hickory timber 
at good prices. 


North Carolina 


Alamance—For a cooperative shipment 
of 147 lambs by 15 growers. 

Hertford— For 2,500 acres in county 
one-variety cotton improvement association. 

Hoke—For planting 95 per cent of the 
cotton acreage to Coker 100 cottons and 
guaranteeing each bale for grade and staple 
under the one-variety cotton improvement 
plan. ; 

Hyde—FPor recent increases of electric 
pumps, water systems, and hay dryers. 

Pasquotank—For the new Farmers 
Mutual Livestock Association which will 
establish a hog market at Elizabeth City. 

















































‘7 Housewives using coal and wood for 

cooking-fuel admire this balanced 
KNOX Mealmaster Range. Beautifully 
finished in White porcelain enamel, its 


lines are completely modern. Firebrick 
prevents uneven heating of the oven, warp- 
ing is guarded against in the reinforced 
cooktop, and the contact type reservoir 
provides extra top space. It's altogether 
a well-planned, practical, pleasing design, 
and more important, with the KNOX 
“Mealmaster,” your baking will always be 
successful. Full use of heat jis utilized, 
even at the back of the oven. You can 
count on obtaining fine baking with a 
-“ Mealmaster.“ Such dependability makes 
cooking a real pleasure. You'll be proud 
to be an owner of a KNOX 


Mealmaster Range. 


Ask your dealer today, or write for a FREE 
illustrated booklet on KNOX Mealmaster 
Ranges. And, before cold weather sets in, 
find out what KNOX Twin-Temp Heaters 
can do to make winter living comfortable 
Uroughout your home. See your KNOX 
dealer in your vicinity today or write the 
factory for free illustrated booklet. 


KNOX STOVE WORKS 


Knoxville 7, Tennessee 














” BUY WAR BONDS | 
/<% To destroy Hitler’s home today 
To improve your home tomorrow 



























—they’re 
minor burns, 
cuts and 


scrapes 





A stove burns, a 
knife cuts, a toddler trips and 
scrapes a knee. We have a word 
for these everyday hurts... 
"Skinjuries”. Keep UNGUEN- 
TINE ready to soothe and pro- 
tect them. For UNGUENTINE 
does three necessary things in 
first aid: 


1. RELIEVES PAIN 


2. FIGHTS INFECTION .. 
without stinging or 
staining the skin 

3. PROMOTES HEALING... 
usually without a scar. 










For your own peace of mind, 
be sure you have enough Un- 
guentine* on hand for the 
unavoidable “‘skinjuries” of 
everyday life. Im tubes or 
jars at drugstores. 















Copr. 1944, Norw'ch Pharmacal Co, oor 





A NORWICH PRODUCT 






Watauga—For 1,091 lambs sold through 
the Watauga lamb pool this year. 

Wilson—For 200 coal stokers installed 
in tobacco barns this season. 


Yadkin—For excellent pioneer work by 
hybrid corn breeders. 


Coming Events 


Mailing dates for Overseas Christmas Par- 
cels—Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. 

North Carolina Junior Dairy Cattle Shows 
—Statesville, Sept. 27; Lexington, Sept. 29; 
Raleigh, Oct. 4. 

Virginia Holstein Sale, Orange, Va., Oct. 5. 

National Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 8-14. 

National Future Farmers of America Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 9, 10, 11, 

South Carolina State Fair, Oct. 16-20, 

National Polled Hereford Show, Atlanta, 
Ga., Oct. 18-21. 

Virginia ae a Association Calf 
Sales—Orange, Oct. 30; Staunton, Oct. 31; 
Amherst, Nov. 1. 

North Carolina State Grange, Raleigh, 
Nov. 1-3. 

Election Day, Nov. 7. 

78th Annual Session National Grange, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Nov. 15-23. 

Thanksgiving Day, Nov, 23. 


Tobacco warehouse openings: Virginia 


Dark Fired Belt, Dec. 11. 

Annual Meeting American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Dec. 
11-15, 

Full moon, Oct. 1-31; new, Oct. 17. 
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“We Came to Get Your Fat.” 
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NEW CALM EQUPMUENT 
FOR YOU TOMOKELOM 


UR BOYS in service—your boy in- 

cluded—give thanks for every fight- 
ing family that backs the war effort with 
the regular purchase of War Bonds. Their 
fine fighting equipment helps assure Allied 
Victory. And it comes from the money you 
put into those Bonds! 

There’ll be new equipment of all kinds 
on the market after the war—new tractors 
and combines and machinery to make the 
farm efficient and profitable; refrigerators 
and quick-freezers and washing machines, 
modern radios and kitchens and bathrooms 
to make housework quick and easy and 
turn leisure hours into pleasant ones for 
the whole family. 

When peace returns, your Bond-buying 
neighbors will be repairing, rebuilding, re- 
stocking and replacing. Because they'll have 
the money to do it with! Where will the money 
be coming from for your postwar needs? 
Make sure today that you, too, can take 
advantage of tomorrow. Buy Bonds regu- 
larly and often—from bank, post office, 
rural mail carrier or Production Credit 
Association. 

You never get less than youlend. ..and you 
can get a third more than you invest! When 
held ten years, Series E Bonds yield 2.9% 
interest, compounded semi-annually. You 
get back $4 for every $3. 

Of course, no one should cash a Bond 
unless he has to, but if an emergency comes 
along, your War Bonds are like money in 
the bank. Uncle Sam will redeem them in 
cash—at full purchase price—any time after 
you've held them 60 days. 








kkk 
FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS (Series €) 


You LEND UncleSam: Upon Maturity you get back: 
$18.75 $25.00 
37.50 $0.00 
75.00 100.00 
375.00 500.00 
750.00 1000.00 


ou can hy | War Bonds from your bank, Postmast 
pA Eh. redit Association, S Rural Mail Cerrier, 


kkk 


For America’s future, for your future, for 
your children’s future... BUY WAR BONDS! 


lel ald 
KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK ! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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What is 
Phenothiazine? 


It’s a worm remover /. 
for livestock and poul- 
try. It was developed 
by research workers of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. D. A., and first 
manufactured by Du Pont. 


What does it do? 


It removes more kinds of worms from 
more kinds of animals than any other 
known drug. Itis the only known remover 
of destructive nodular worms. It reduces 
livestock and poultry losses... results 
in more meat, better and more wool and 
surgical sutures... more profits. 





How is Phenothiazine used? 


It can be used in any of several conveni- 
ent ways: in boluses, pellets, drench, or 
as a powder with feed or salt. 


What does the U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry 
say about it? 


“The ideal anthelmin- 
tic or worm remover 
would have no injuri- 
ous action whatsoever 
yon the host and yet 
would kill all or prac- 
tically all the parasites 
harbored by the ani- 
mal. Such a drug has not yet been dis- 
covered. The nearest approach to it is 
Phenothiazine.” 





On which animals and 
worms can it be used? 


Phenothiazine removes nodular worms, 
stomach worms and intestinal round- 
worms from sheep, goats and cattle, nod- 
ular worms and ascarids from swine, 
cecal worms from poultry, large and 
small strongyles from horses and mules. 


Is it safe to use? 


Its relative safety is dem- 
onstrated by its use on 
millions of animals. 
Phenothiazine should be 
administered in accord- 
ance with directions is- 
sued by manufacturers of proprietary 
products containing Phenothiazine or 
under the direction of a veterinarian. 
Caution should be used in treatment of 
weak or sick animals. 





How can I get 
Phenothiazine? 


Products containing 
Phenothiazine are 
available through 
many manufacturers 
of stock remedies and 
veterinary supplies. See your regular 
dealer. Write for your copy of “The 
Story of Phenothiazine,” E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chem- 
icals Department, Wilmington 98, Del. 


















Du Pont 
, Phenothiazine 


\ Removes More Kinds of Worms 
from More Kinds of Animals 
than Any Other Known Drug 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
»«» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











Subscribers ave invited to send us 4okes 
they like. The one printed first each month 
brings the sender a $3 prize, the next $2, the 
next $1.50, and all others $1 each. 


HOW TO GET ON IN LIFE 

“Tell me how to get on in life,” said the 
kettle 

“Aspire to great things,’ 
grater 

“Find a good thing and stick to it,” said 
the glue. 

“Take panes,” said the window. 

“Do a driving business,” said the hammer. 

“Make much of small things,” said the 
microscope. 

“Reflect,” said the mirror. 

“Do the work you are sooted for,” said 
the chimney. 

“Try to make a good impression,” said the 
sealing wax. 

And that is why the kettle sings as she 
works and works while she sings.—Ethel 
Harper, Georgia. 


GOLDEN RULE 
“Your doctor's out here with a flat tire.” 
“Diagnose it as “flatulency of the perime- 
ter’ and charge him accordingly,” ordered the 
garage owner. “That's the way he does!” 
—Ruth Attebery, Oklahoma. 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


Mrs. Gossip—So your daughter is going 
to marry. Do you really feel she is ready for 
the battle of life? 

Mrs. Chatter—She should be. She’s been 
in four engagements Canty Lloyd 
Hawk, Virginia. 


ELECTRICITY DEFINED 
1] asked a boy in my class, “Jimmy, what's 
the difference between electricity ‘and light- 
ning?” 
“You don’t have to pay for lightning,” was 
the reply.—Mrs. Julia Keebler, Tennessee. 


said the nutmeg 


” 


THE LATEST WAR NEWS 


Chief Petty Officer—The enemy is as thick 
as peas. What shall we do? 

Officer of the Day—Shell ’em, you idiot— 
shell ’em!—Mary E, Davis, West Virginia. 


The recruit complained to the sergeant that 
he had a splinter in his finger. 

Sergeant—“You ought to have had more 
sense than to scratch your head.” 


Sign in Memory of an Army Mule: “In 
Memory of Maggie, who kicked 1 general, 
2 colonels, 3 majors, 8 captains, 17 lieuten- 
ants, 28 sergeants, 254 privates—and one 
bomb!”—Mrs. C. F. Brown, Louisiana. 


NEWS FROM CANNIBAL LAND 
Cannibal Prince—Am I toa late for dinner? 
Cannibal King—Yes, everyone’s eaten.—]. 

Walter Donaldson, Georgia. 


New Missionary—Can you tell me what 
became of my predecessor? 

Cannibal Chief—He made a trip into the 
interior —Mrs. Majorie Truitt, North Caro- 
lina. , 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.' 


I ain’ wastin’ no 
sympathy on dem 
Germans — I’se jes 
sorry fuh de folks 
whut is sorry fuh 
‘em! 


Yassuh, a man 
kin wu’ship de 
Lawd in he own 
house—but ef’n he 
don’ go t’ chu’ch he ain’ ap’ to’ wu’ship 
ve’y reg’lar! 

Cain’ nobody talk fastuh an’ longuh dan a 
woman tellin’ sump’n she don’ know nothin’ 
*bout but jes’ heahed it!!! 


Ef you laks to be ’roun’ cheerful folks, don’ 
you reck’n dey does, too?!! 


W’en a man axe fuh yo’ advice, whut he 
really want is fuh you to tell ’im he doin’ all 
right! 


Evuh sence I got me dat ’lahm clock, I bin 
losin’ sleep waitin’ fuh it to go off! 
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The tractor you buy today 
Is your “postwar” tractor 


Whatever improvements postwar tractors may 
uf _— have to offer, high compression is sure to be one 
of their major features. The swing to high com- 
pression engines, engineered to operate on gaso- 
line, has been growing greater year after year as 
the demands for extra power increase. 























































4, 

1 High compression tractors do more work in a 
'- day and do it more easily, with less gear shifting, 
less time out for warm-up and adjustment. They 
are more flexible, idle better, and require fewer 
oil changes. They are economical. 







Nearly all tractor manufacturers now build 
high compression models. Look ahead! Buy a 
tractor that’s built for tomorrow as well as today. 
Buy High Compression! 


LOOK AHEAD— BUY HIGH COMPRESSION 


GH Sm 


NEXT BEST THING TO A NEW HIGH COMPRESSION — 
TRACTOR...A POWER BOOSTER OVERHAUL FOR YOUR OLD ONE 


Before you have your tractor over- high compression replacement parts 
hauled this year, talk to your dealer for certain models. See your dealer 
about a Power Booster Overhaul. If now. 



















your tractor has a low compression ETHYL CORPORATION 
engine, you especially need to see your Ainrleattieal Ptataton 
dealer early so that he can place his gr — 
order now for the parts that are neces- Chrysler Building 
sary to give your tractor the added New York 17, N. Y. 
power of high compression. Due to the Manufacturer of antiknock fluids used by 
great demand, there is a shortage of oil companies to improve gasoline 
a, 
ELE Chur WOMEN WANTED 
You can make money supplying consumers 







P New _ one P wel ge Lone sveduee. 
u ‘oc! men credit; 
E uN a — - Five Galion ite os u_how. ‘No experience needed 


acity. 
Brena “Shipment. rr — -—_ --, ATS 
pendent ¢ dignt hed a Many women now mak- 
eS]S]S]]eEE= ; 9 splendid income. Full or spare time. 
Southern Appliance Co.| _ WRITE THE w. T. RAWLEIGH co. 
iad Ss. C. Dept. 4.90-PGF reeport, Il. 














Good For 
Over 100 Years 


—And even better now. Recently greatly im- 

proved; more antiseptic, more active, 

pets ingredients. reads easier. Widely 

used for minor exte y coused chile Mehing: 
, rash, tetter, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 35c. 


= GRAY’S OINTMENT 
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Ween putting your pullets in the 
laying house, it is important that you cull out 
those that do not show the physical characteris- 
tics of good layers. 


The feed demand still exceeds the supply. By 
getting rid of probable non-producers NOW, you 
will help conserve the nation’s feed supply and 
increase your own income per bird. 


After culling future “boarders,”’ help get your 
best pullets into heavy production by feeding 
Tuxedo Egg Mash. This top quality feed contains 
the essential vitamins, minerals and other ele- 
ments in the correct proportions your layers need. 


Get FREE Culling Chart 


Make careful culling a year ‘round practice to conserve 
feed and increase your profits. The Tuxedo Culling 
Chart (illustrated in full color) will help you identify the 
“boarders” among your flock after they have developed 
into full-grown hens. Get a free copy from your 
Tuxedo dealer. If he has no more copies, write us. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


105 WEST FOURTH STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Established in 1881 


TUXEDO EGG MASH 


GUYARANTEEP FOR VITARAIM POTENCY 



























CORNS SORETOES’ Will RATS! 


Don's safes ! Dr. Scholl's 
mOe-pese inemety 220 Rats are now destroying millions in 
fermenting shoe tntcoas precious food and property. And 
arate Medications ine spreading disease nation-wide! Kill 
cluded for quickly re- rats quickly and easily with improved 
moving corns. Thin, K- Ready Mixed, in Bis-Kit form. 
soothing, cushioning. Safe to use around livestock, pets 
Cost but a trifle. Sold at and poultry. No mess. No trouble. 
Drug, Shoe, Dept. Stores. No mixing. 
Each package contains a variety of 
highly toxic red squill baits. 35¢ for 
small size—$1 for large size. At drug, 
seed and hardware stores. The K-R 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


EX-E2- 
READY MIKEO 


BiS-KIT FORM 
















Gavetoned LARGE TOMBSTONE 
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Equipment to 
Save Labor 


(From pag: 24) and at least two 
compartments should be made. A 
bin 8 by 8 feet in size and 6 feet high 
has a capacity of 300 bushels of 
shelled corn or small grain, and isn’t 
too heavy to be moved empty. 


Two structures low in cost and 
easy to build for poultry and hog 
production are well suited for the 
South. The first is the range shelter 
for poultry, a light frame structure 
on runners, with a tight roof, and 
with sides enclosed with lath or wire 
mesh. This shelter affords shade, 
protection, and is a refuge in case of 
rain. With roosts and nests installed, 
the range shelter can be used until 
late in the fall. If the sides are en- 
closed with reinforced paper, boards, 
or roofing material, it is a good 
emergency laying house.: 

The second building I want to 
mention is the movable individual 
hoghouse. The individual house is 
recomm2nded for use in areas of 
mild climate and quite generally for 
all herds where low cost is desired, 
and the most efficient sanitary prac- 
tices are followed. A “war winner” 
house has been developed at the 
Illinois College of Agriculture. It 
is easy to build, in fact it can be 
completely prefabricated, only a 
light framework is needed, and any 
one of several nonlumber coverings 
may be used. The house is light 
enough to be moved easily, and the 
cleaning problem is solved by mov- 
ing the house to a new position at 
intervals. 

In connection with hoghousing 
and feeding, another labor saver is 
a pig creep. The creep consists of 
two gates or wood fence panels set 
to partition off a corner of the pen 
or yard. Several gaps are made in 
the partition, large enough for the 
weanling pigs to get through, but 
which keep the mature hogs away 
from the feed inside the creep. 

There are two rather new schemes 
for handling litter and droppings in 
the poultry house. If the litter 
is placed several inches deep on the 
floor and the surface raked frequent- 
ly, the house need not be cleaned 
as often as with shallow litter. Many 
poultrymen are now using a drop- 
pings pit instead of the usual drop- 
pings board under the roosts. The 
pit is a box frame, without a bottom 
but with enclosed sides, that sits 
on the floor. The roosts are placed 
on the frame and a wire mesh is 
fastened under the roosts to keep 
the hens out of the pit. The pit is 
not heavy, and if built in sections, it 
can be lifted and the droppings re- 
moved three or four times a year, or 
even but once a year if some phos- 
phate is thrown on the droppings 
from time to time. 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Carter was for many 
years head of the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering at the University of Arkansas, 
long a contributor to The Progressive Farmer, 
and is fully acquainted with Southern condi- 
tions. He is now agricultural engineer of 
the University of Illinois. 


How Is Paper Used? 


EVERY day we grow more familiar 
with the countless uses of paper 
at home and for the armed forces. 
Paper for letter writing may seem 
unexciting, but how important it is 
to the soldier and family back home! 
Paper is used by the ton in psy- 
chological warfare at home and 
abroad as leaflets, posters, etc. 
Paper goes into the soldiers’ own 
newspaper published almost under 
fire and is used to issue communi- 
ques and staff orders. 
These are but few uses ... so 
save all you can! 














If, More 
Peanuts 


Per Acre! 


The Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that dusting 
peanuts with Copper Sulphur 
resulted in ONE-THIRD more 
nuts per acre and TWICE as 
much hay! 


Use 
TENNESSEE 
COPPER SULPHUR 
DUST. 





Write us for free bulle- 
tins about Tennessee 


Copper Sulphur Dust! 





The Mark Of Quality 


= CORPORATION 


Tennessee Corporation 
Atlanta, Georgia - Lockland, Ohio 

















GROW BETTER CROPS 


~ BORON 


BORON 


m 
AGRICULTURE 





Send for 
-one or more 
of these 
helpful 
folders 


Tree Crops... 
Apples, eee 
pecans, etc. 


u Forage Crops... 
Alfalfa, clovers, 
etc. 
Crops 
Vegetable 
[] .-e Broccoli, 
cabbage, 


cvo tomatoes, etc. 


To improve the quality of your crops, 
simply check this list...clip and mail 
with your name and address to Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 








The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection. 














HOG FAT TABLETS 


You Save Work, Save Feed and Make More 

Profit When Hogs 
Put On Weight 
Faster. 


Try Hog Fat Tab- 
lets — backed by 
50 years experience 
manufacturing hog 
tonics. Used and recommended by hun- 
dreds of hog raisers. Write for literature 
or send $1.00 plus 15c postage for two full- 
size packages. 


E.B. MARSHALL CO. 
Department 13 
1739 N. @th St., Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 
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DELTAPINE 14 


THE HISTORY OF THIS STRAIN OF 
COTTON SINCE ITS INTRODUCTION 


CROP OF 1942: That vear we planted a new 
strain recognized by the Variety Standardization 
Committee as Deltapine 14. Seed of this strain was 
offered to the public in the autumn of 1942. 


CROP OF 1943: That season all of our principal 
properties were planted with a new stoc 
Deltapine 14. The origin of this stock is as fol- 
lows: 


In 1938 a large number of individual plant selec- 
tions were made in the increase block of the 
strain later designated as Deltapine 14. In 1939 
separate progeny rows were planted from each 
of these plant selections. They were carefully 
studied in the field and a number of them were 
eliminated there. Later the samples ginned from 
each progeny row were analysed by fibrograph 
for length and uniformity in the Fiber Laboratory 
of the University of Tennessee. All of the prog- 
eny rows conforming to a standard of length and 
uniformity were then bulked to form an increase 
stock. This increase stock of Deltapine 14 was 
planted in one 8-acre block in 1940. Seed pro- 
duced there were planted in 1941 as far as they 
would go. In 1942 our Empire Plantation unit of 
1,300 cotton acres was planted exclusively with 
this stock and in 1943 all of our other plantation 
units were planted with it and seed from this 
crop was sold to the public. In three years of 
testing this selected stock each year outyielded 
the original stock by more than 3%, which is 
statistically significant. 


CROP OF 1944: Going back to 1939 it should be 
added that several of the Deltapine 14 progeny 
rows of that season were selected for testing in 
anew strains test of 1940. Several of these strains 
were selected for increasing in 1941 while being 
further tested in our variety test and advanced 
strains test. One of these, No. 833, was finally 
selected for further increase and was planted in 
1942 on a block of 86 to 100 acres. In 1943 this 
stock was planted on our Empire Unit and in 
1944 is being planted on all of the other prorer- 
ties. On its record this strain appears somewhat 
superior to the original Deltapine 14 in, yield, 
earliness, and in length of staple. It has not 
outyielded the selected Deltapine stock of 1943, 
referred to above, but has given somewhat better 
spinning results. While Deltapine 14-833 repre- 
sents some improvement on the_original stocks, 
it will be introduced commercially as Deltapine 
14 in keeping with our policy of not changing 
strain numbers unless a distinct change in char- 
acteristics is obtained through our breeding 
program. 


Write Today for Free Folder 


DELTA & PINE LAND CO. 


Originators and Breeders 
Scott, Mississippi 








Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 





Childrens eyesight 
or Your Own,’ 






Yellow, dim light 
is a known cause 
of eye strain. Too 
often, it impairs 
vision permanent- 
ly . « e makes ex- 
pensive treat- 
ments, glasses 
necessary. 


ALADDIN 
LIGHT 


® Protects Eyes 
® Saves Money 


. Aladdin fills a room 
with beautiful white light, unsurpassed by 
electricity for steadiness. Comfortable for 
study, sewing, reading. Operates up to 50 
hours on a single gallon of kerosene (coal oil). 
Simple, safe, noiseless, odorless. No pumping. 


- 
Amazing Low Price 

See your Dealer. You'll be delighted with 
the attractive new Aladdin Lamps and color- 
ful, long-life Whip-o-Lite shades. He also 
supplies mantles, chimneys, wicks. It takes 
only alittle money and care tokeep ALADDIN 
at top efficiency for years and years. 


MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 
CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS 


Aladdin 





...Mantle Lamp... 








Making Livestock 
Pay 


(From page 14) wondered what 
their annual operating cost was—but 
I know this young family was mak- 
ing a swell living. And since this 
young man was formerly a county 
agent and his wife a home economics 
teacher, I couldn’t help asking him 
one more question: “Why did you 
each give up your respective jobs to 
go to the farm?” His answer was 
simple, convincing, and satisfying. 
They wanted to try “doing” instead 
of “telling.” They were happy on the 
farm and felt they were “building” 
for themselves and two daughters. 


I believe this former county agent 
is successful because he is milking 
only high-production cows. Every 
cow on the farm produces over 400 
pounds fat a year. The farm is han- 
dled in such a way that it supplies 
most of the feed needed during the 
year. Also I am convinced that with 
this program of production effi- 
ciency and feeding home-grown 
feeds, he will not need to worry 
about the postwar period. 


Three Tests of Efficiency 


VERY livestock and dairy farmer 

who has just been “making a 
little more money” during the war 
period needs to hurry up plans for 
real “production efficiency” now that 
postwar readjustments may be just 
around the corner. Cull out low- 
producing cows. Sell all sows that 
farrow small litters. Select a beef 
bull that will sire calves that gain 
faster on a unit of feed. Plan a rota- 
tion that will assure animals a year- 
ly feed supply; livestock production 
on bought feeds will probably not 
pay in the postwar period. 


The three essentials of such “pro- 
duction efficiency” cannot be too 
often stressed — (1) iivestock with 
inherited capacity for high produc- 
tion, (2) properly fed, and (3) prop- 
erly managed. 

1. A Good Breeding Program 
Based on Careful Record Keeping.— 
A sound breeding program coupled 
with record keeping is the only pos- 
sible way to develop animals that 
have the inherited capacity for high 
production. Too many livestock 
producers fail to keep production- 
records. Every hog producer should 


know how many pigs each sow far- | 
rowed and the average weight of 


pigs at weaning. Each dairyman 
should know the average milk pro- 
duction per cow per year. Only when 
these records are available can in- 
telligent selections and breeding be 
practiced. 


2. Each Type of Livestock Fed 
According to Recommended Proce- 
dure.—A cow will not produce up to 
her inherited capacity unless fed 
properly. A good livestock feeder 
doesn’t just feed so much hay. He 
must understand hay quality. For 
example, early cut alfalfa hay was 
recently shown to produce 73 pounds 
more butterfat per cow per year 
than alfalfa cut in full bloom stage. 


3. Manage Your Livestock Well.— 
It does not prove profitable to breed 
a sow that will farrow 10 vigorous 
pigs if they all die from hog cholera. 
The development of a 500-pounc but- 
terfat producer is useless if you let 
her get garget and she produces only 
175 pounds. Mastitis has been shown 
to reduce production by 20 per cent 
on an average. 

Livestock production in pcstwar 
period will be successful provided 
you have production efficiency. Your 
No. 1 need for production efficiency 
is high-producing livestock, wel: fed 


; and managed. High quality home- 


grown feeds are your best No. 2 
guarantee of profits. 
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They’ll help you 
keep things going 


F 


How many times has a simple repair 
job held up the use of a piece of ma- 
chinery just because you didn’t have 
a file handy? Here’s an assortment 
that should be in every farmer’s tool 
kit . .. Mill (single-cut) for sharpen- 
ing work; Flat (double-cut) for fast 
rough filing; Slim Taper for handsaw 
filing and regrooving battered screw- 
threads; Horse Rasp for hoof trim- 
ming and wood-working. 

Buy Black Diamond Files—get the 
benefit of their high quality, long ser- 
vice and maximum value. At hard- 
ware and implement dealers. 


FREE BOOK, “‘File Filosophy” 


Full of interesting pictures and helpful informa- 
tion on kinds, use and care of files. Send for it. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY, 68 ACORN STREET, PROVIDENCE 1, 
(Also Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND FILES => 








FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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LEDERLE LABORATORIES 









Profit depends on 


weight gain—low death loss 





PROTECT YOUR PROFITS WITH 








SULFAGUANIDINE 


Livestock intestinal diseases kill 
enough animals every year to feed 
millions! When your stock dies the 
United States loses vital food supplies 
and you lose feed, labor and profit. 

Lederle’s SULFAGUANIDINE is re- 
ducing losses from intestinal diseases 
such as swine enteritis (Necro), calf 
scours (White Scours), lamb Coccid- 
iosis and poultry Coccidiosis. It 
fights the germs right where the trouble 
is—IN THE INTESTINES. It works fast 
before weight loss becomes serious. It 
has saved millions of valuable ani- 
mals. Protect your livestock the prov- 
en way—with SULFAGUANIDINE. 

You can get Lederle’s SULFA- 
GUANIDINE from your veterinarian or 
druggist. It comes in POWDER, OBLETS 
and TABLETs. Send for FREE booklet: 
“Save valuable animals with SULFA- 
GUANIDINE.”’ 


ANIMAL HEALTH IS OWNERS WEALTH 
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The human eye cannot always tell the difference between a 
“live” seed and a “dud” ... but RESULTS do! You spend 
thousands of dollars over a period of years to make your farm 
a better farm—to make every acre yield maximum returns... 
and the pay-off depends on what’s inside those little seeds! So 
take no chance on the seeds you sow. Be positive — absolutely 
positive—that you use only sure-fire, dependable seeds. Insist 
on WOOD’S Seeds. For 65 years, the name WOOD has 
stood for dependability. 


Leading headquarters for certified seed grain, including Abruzzi 
Rye, Beardless Barley, Lee Cold Proof and Fulgrain Oats, 
outstanding varieties of Seed Wheat, and Crimson Clover. 


See your local dealer or write for 

WOOD’S FALL CATALOG and 

CROP SPECIAL giving prices on 

latest improved varieties of seeds 
for farm and garden. 


sy TW.WOOD & SONS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


oe | 9 











Prevent waste of valuable timber—and time! 
Accurate, fast-cutting, and quickly moved, these 
dependable mills pay for themselves many times 


Frick over in better grades of lumber and increased 

Branches production. Get your copy now of Catalog 75, 

at describing Frick portable sawmills and equip- 
Richmond, Va. ment. 


Charleston, W. Va 
Goldsboro and 
Salisbury, N. C 
Columbia, S. C. 























Paying Jobs for 
Thinking Farmers 


I T has been said many times before 

but we need to keep constantly 
before us the losses of $5 to $20 per 
bale on cotton left in the field and 
stained, picked poorly, or ginned 
wet. If cotton and peanuts have 
been more expensive crops to make 
this year, now’s the time to try to 
get back some of those added costs 
by aiming for maximum quality and 
premium prices. 


To meet the serious 
Wilt Peanut problem of ‘“con- 
Vines cealed damage” in 
Runner peanuts the 
Georgia Station recommends wilt- 
ing all vines 24 to 48 hours before 
stacking. Don’t stack wet either. 
The trouble can only be detected 
when the- nuts are shelled, is then 
recognized by the rancid flavor and 
the dark discoloration on the inner 
surfaces of the halves. Spanish are 
seldom injured. They usually have 
lost a large percentage of their leaves 
before digging and the injury seems 
always to come from stacking green 
very leafy vines such as are common 
with Runners. 


After the initial wilt- 
ing in the sun, every 
reasonable effort 
should be made to save 
all possible peanut leaves along 
with the nuts and vines. Even as 
badly as they become discolored and 
lose their vitamins in the stack they 
still contain a high percentage of 
protein and much calcium and phos- 
phorus. 


Save the 
Leaves 


In an actual test at 
How to Boost Clemson cows on 
Milk Flow full grain feed in- 
creased butterfat 
production 4.2 per cent after being 
turned on rye cover for only 2% 
hours per day. Farm cows fed only 
moderately on grain should show sev- 
eral times this gain. Many farmers 
have secured gains in production of 
10 to 20 per cent after grazing cows 
on winter small grain cover crops. 
Now is the time to seed temporary 
winter cover and grazing crops. Oats, 
barley, rye, and wheat are all good. 
A mixture often is preferred. Leg- 
umes in the mixture will get more 
milk and improve the soil. See 
September issue, page 5, for several 
good mixtures to use. 


Tobacco growers 
Treat Tobacco can savé a lot of la- 
Beds Now bor in preparing 


their plantbeds 
and almost assure better plants by 
treating beds 90 days before plant- 
ing time with 1 pound of cyanamid 
per square yard. Urea and Uramon 
have also proved successful. 


For good winter and ear- 
Sow ly spring grazing on grass 
Pastures pastures, the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station is ad- 
vising— 
1. Where it does well, 25 pounds of 
crimson clover per acre. 
2. On low, moist fertile land, 3 pounds of 
white clover per acre. 
3. On the more hilly, thinner soils, 3 
pounds of hop clover seed an acre. 
4. For a mixture, the quantities of each 
clover named above broadcast on 3 acres. 


A very good plan is to harrow first 
the old pasture from 1 to 3 inches 
deep, stirring up enough soil among 
the sod to make a seedbed. Then put 
on broadcast 500 pounds of 18 per 
cent superphosphate or equivalent, 
100 pounds muriate of potash, and a 
ton of ground limestone to the acre. 
Broadcast the seed either with or be- 
fore putting on the fertilizer and 
drag with a spike-tooth harrow. 


SERENE Ah Aes ip RE AT SERRATE oe 
‘Aero’ Cyanamid 
Controls WEEDS 
in Tobacco Beds 


More tobacco growers each year are 
using ‘Aero’ Cyanamid to control 
weeds in tobacco plant beds. 


All you need to do Is clear the 
plant bed site of trash—then prepare 
the soil with ‘Aero’ Cyanamid scat- 
tered in the top 3 or 4inches of soil. 
Do this 90 days before tobacco seed- 
Ing time. Grow healthy plants without 
weeds. 


See your fertilizer dealer about 
reserving your supply of ‘Aero’ 
Cyanamid and ask him for booklet 
showing how it’s done, 

or write 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


Fertilizer Division 
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DON'T 
FORGET MY 
FIGHTING 
GEAR 


On the food front horses and mules are fighting 
the world's battle against hunger. Food is as 
vital as guns and ammunition in winning the 
war. Give your horses and mules the two-way 
protection of Collar Pads—prevent lost time 
from sore shoulders and Collar Choke*. To pro- 
duce food to win the war 
—keep the home plows 
turning. 


Ta a-pa at-eo; 


COLLAR PADS 














NEW IMPROVED CERESAN gives 
seed wheat and barley a better 
chance to produce quality grain. 
Helps reduce smut dockage. It 
generally controls bunt on wheat, 
barley stripe, covered and black 
loose smuts and seedling blights 
of barley. Order today from your 
“dealer. Free grain pamphlet. 


BU PONT SEMESAN CO. (INC.) 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


ERE SAN 


iE R ®. ES A 


OU PING 
SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A Treatment for Every Major Crop 

















OD AGENTS waz 


EXCELLENT PROFITS seiling Flavorings, 
Dessert Powders, household, drug and toilet 
articles now in tremendous demand. Business 
Getting Bargain and Combination Deals. BIG 
Sample Outfit Offer. RUSH name quick. 

HO-RO-CO, 2705 Dodier, St. Louis 7, Mo. 
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' National Fire 


“Good tools, like this Disston saw, are | 


mighty hard to get these days, except 
for essential wartime uses. 

“I couldn’t geta new one, so I took this 
old rip-saw to my Disston hardware 
dealer for sharpening and repair. 
He did a swell job on it and 
now it cuts as good as ever.” 





ll 
@ That’s a smart idea these days. Patriotic, 
too! Good tools are too precious to waste 
in wartime. Especially a Disston saw, made 
to give you extra Jong service! Your Disstan 
hardware dealer or saw repairman can recon- 
dition any high quality saw. Your hardware 
dealer can tell you about the possibility of 
securing new tools for essential service. 


CONSERVE ALL TOOLS UNTIL 


VICTORY IS WON! The Disston 
Saw, Tool and File Manual shows 


you the right way to use and care | 


for tools. FREE at your hardware 
- store, of write us for your copy. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1086 TACONY, PHILADELPHIA 35, PA., U.S.A. 












OF NITROGEN 









(* It’s a fact! The amount of nitrogen 
added to the soil by legume cover 
crops can be boosted as much as 75 
Ibs. per acre by inoculating the seed 
with NITRAGIN that costs about 
12¢ an acre. Tests show well-inoc- 
ulated legumes can add up to 125 Ibs. 
of nitrogen per acre, but uninoc- 
ulated legumes frequently rob the soil 
of this valuable plant food. 

INOCULATE VETCH, CLOVERS, LUPINES, 

WINTER PEAS WITH NITRAGIN 

Farmers say NITRAGIN is good, 





cheap crop insurance. It makes big- 
ger, surer yields. Its selected, tested 
strains of legume bacteria are pro- 
duced in: the most modern laboratory 
of its kind. Get NITRAGIN where 
you buy seed. Look for the yellow can. 











Write for tree booklets 
—how to grow better 
vetch, peas, clovers, etc. 


THE NITRAGIN CO.,3723 N. Booth St, MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 












Monuments of enduring beauty 
Lettering tree Satislaction guaran 
teed Write tor FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 


TOMBSTONE @e) 
30in. High; 20in., Wide: 8 in., Thick | 4 | 





1 






J Piedmont Rd_ Atlanta, Ga 









Prevention Week 


{ AST year more than 40,000 farm 

~ buildings went up in smoke and 
flame. Fires, serious at any time, are 
infinitely more so today as each fire 
strikes a heavy blow at our war 
effort. During ‘National Fire Pre- 
vention Week,” Oct. 8-16, see wheth- 
er these safety measures are prac- 
ticed on your farm: 

—Clean out rubbish—give papers, 
rags to local salvage committee. 

—lInstall well grounded lightning 
rods where needed; inspect present 
ones 

—Clean chimneys and flues at 
least once a year and repair apy 
wornout or defective parts. Beware 
of cracks in chimneys. 

—When reroofing, use fire-resis- 
tant as well as weather-resistant ma- 
terials such as galvanized metal 
sheets or shingles, asphalt, asbestos- 
cement, or slate shingles, or a good 
asphalt roll roofing. 

—Inspect electric wiring for bad 
connections or raw wires .. . always 
disconnect electric appliances after 
using ... keep cords in repair. 

—Never use a penny as a substi 
tute for a missing fuse 

—Be sure all hay is properly cured 
and thoroughly dry before storing. 


Provide proper ventilation and in- 


' spect regularly. 





—Store gasoline and kerosene in 
clearly marked metal containers a 
safe distance from bui!dings and 
handle carefully at all times. 

—Keep matches in metal contain- 
ers away from the stove and out of 
the children’s reach . . . don’t permit 
smoking in barns or in buildings 
housing combustible materials. 

Keep a ladder, sand, pails, and ¢ 
water supply of some sort—barrel. 
cistern, tank, etc., available for 
emergency use if fire breaks out. 


Cover Crops Will Boost 
Tobaceo Profits! 


(From page 5) 


| usually obtained from tobacco fol- 
| lowing legumes.” 


Note also that following vetch at 
the McCullers Station an 0-12-15 ferti- 
lizer was used, which gives emphasis 
to Dr. Lutz’s further remarks: “Poor 
quality of tobacco after legumes may 
be due to lack of balance in the plant 
food. There may not be enough pot- 
ash or other elements to balance 
the deposit of nitrogen left by the 
legume.” Just as no chain is stroager 


| than its weakest link, so no plant 
| food supply is better than its limiting 


element. What we need is an adjust- 
ment of commercial plant food to 
supplement what is in the soil so as 
to meet best total requirements of 
the tobacco plant. The old belief 
that legumes injured tobacco seems 
to have been chiefly due to piling on 


| much nitrogen in fertilizer following 





the heavy storing-up of nitrogen by 
the legumes themselves. 


To every tobacco grower the act- | 


ual results here reported seem to 
say louder than words: “It doesn’t 
pay to let tobacco land ‘rest’. It will 
pay big to sow rye or vetch (or some 
other small grain or legume) to disk 
under early next spring before to- 
bacco setting. Or better still start 
this fall with some such definitely 


planned three-year rotation as this: | 
Sow small grain now (1944) follow- | 


ed by lespedeza or soybeans next 
year (1945); then sow vetch next fall 
and disk under for corn or cotton in 
1946: then tobacco in 1947 and 


so on.” 





Highest yields are | 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR ee : 


taEwucdiliel . 
IN FARMING « 


Jobs on the farm goon... regard- 
less of the weather... despite 
rain, mud, snow or freezing tem- 
peratures. Rubber footwear will 
protect your health and keep your 
feet warm and dry to help you do 
your work more efficiently. By 
taking reasonable care of your 
rubber footwear, you can make 
it wear better and last longer. 


FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE STEPS 

3. Ory out rubber 
footwear slowly... 
always keep owoy 
from hot stoves, fire- 
places or registers. 


1. Always keep rub- 
ber footwear clean 
-~«. wipe off any oil 
or grease immedi- 
ately after wearing. 
2. Put on and take 
off corefully... 
rough handling may 
tear the uppers and 
linings. 


4. Keep out of hot 
sun when not in use. 
Store rubber foot- 
wear in cool, dark, 
dry place. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO. 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


BALL- 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER—LEATHER—FABRIC—KNITTED & FELT 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


— 

























Pies 















Act now! Offer limited to U.S.A. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


ENLARGEMENT 


OF YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO 
from Famous HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


put to get acquainted, we will make you a beautiful professional 5 x 7 en- 
largement FREE of any snapshot, photo or negative. Be sure toinclude color 
of hair, eyes and clothing, and get our bargain offer for having your enlarge- 
ment beautifully hand-colored in oil and mounted in a handsome frame. Your 
original returned. Please enclose 10c for handling, mailing. Limit 2 to a customer. 





7021 SANTA MONICA BLVD., Dept. 44 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 








The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. 


It will pay you to 


watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 








© King Features Syndicate Ali Rights Reserved. 


HOW QUINTUPLETS 


relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold— 
their chests, throats and backs are rub 
with Musterole. So Musterole must be 
just about the best cold-relief you can buy! 
Musterole helps break up local con- 
estion in upper bronchial tract, makes 
Gentine easier, promptly relieves cough- 
ing and tight, sore; aching chest muscles 
due to colds. In 8 Strengths: Children’s 
Mild, Regular, and Extra Strong. 








The Yatiou s Best 
by Every “Test 


BILTRITE 


+ Rubber Heels « 


AT LEADING SHOE REBUILDERS EVERYWHERE 





reliable. 


The chick advertisers in this publication are 
You can safely patronize them. 



















KSI 


Many Fireworks items. still 
available. If really interested 
send 5c coin for late catalog. 


SPENCER FIREWORKS CO. 
Polk, Ohio 












RED CEDAR-wantep 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 


STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN & CO. GREENSBORO,N.C 
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t PAT, 
, FIGHTS “ ‘eg 


WHERE PERFORMANCE REALLY COUNTS... 






-«« COUNT ON DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


The tireless drone of motors heard night 
and day on farms throughout the country 
is the battle cry of the American farmer. 
He is giving his answer to the demands 
of our nation and our allies for the great- 
est crop production in history. The de- 
mand on his time is unremitting. Man- 
wer shortages further complicate and 
ind his existence. Without his cgrs, 
trucks, tractors, and other power-driven 
farm equipment, his task would be 
an impossible one. But with the 


Finish The Fight With War Bonds 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG 





COMPANY . 


aid of them, and with the devotion to 
duty that he is manifesting, the food 
needs are being met. ‘‘Dependable” 
Champion Spark Plugs have a long rec- 
ord of dependability with the American 
farmer. But never have they been called 
upon to meet quite such high standards 
of quality as are required today. We are 
proud of the fact that Champion Spark 
Plugs play such a vital part in that tire- 
less drone of motors—the voice of 
the American farmer at war. 


Buy More Than Before NOW! 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 









New 1945 Book 
on Egg Profits! 


Ways to help boost egg 
production and make —_ 
best possible use of every pound of feed. Read 
how you may save up to 20% on feed cost with 
the famous Ful-O-Pep Pian—the plan fol- 
lowed by many of the nation’s outstanding 
poultrymen. Chapters on Housing Pullets, 
Feeding, Disease, etc., 32 pages, well illus- 
trated. A goldmine of interesting and profi- 
table information. For your free copy write 
while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATSCO., DEPT. 5-22, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


\ “al ‘ 
‘on' - 
WARBLEW Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
¥ ] )in., width 18 in., thickness 8 im. Freight 
+ 










oem paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co, Dept. A18, Atianta, Ga. 









Straight For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get 


Run and our big money making strains. rom one of 
SEXED Apaeiee's a 8 pouty | aa $ 95 
stitutions. r order. 

CHICKS FREE CATALOG. 


BOOTH FARMS. ox 713-1. Clinton. Mo. ry 


CHICKS 30 DaysTrial 
guarantee. funded on chicks 
Fates Raya eaearanaegs 
Sg oan, Al otfee ghieag ? Apgroved. Keer buying 


jan. Big disgounts on early orders. Chick 
iSSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Box 1055. BUTLER. MO. 








EXTRA SAVINGS & PROFITS on 






_.WENE *” CHICKS _ 


“VINELAND, WN. J. 





6 kly year u r 
WENE CHICK FARMS, Box «-9, 
* 


VITALITY 
PLUS- 


- - 
That's the head start to livability, rapid 
growth and vigorous birds. It is definite- 
ly an inherited quality. It is the result 
of generations of proper flock manage- 
ment. Hall quality chicks have vitality — 
evident the day you get them and every 
day thereafter: 
Write for Hall's catalog of facts. 
HALL BROTHERS HATCHERY INC. 
BOX 10 WALLINGFORD, CONN. 



















WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
SELECT PULLETS—CHOICE GRADE AAA AAA AAAAA KeyFlock 
2to 3 weeks old — Per 100 189.98 21.98 23.98 25.98 
8 to 4 weeks old ye 21.98 23.98 25.86 27.98 
4 to 6 weeks old - 24.98 26.88 28.88 30.88 
6 wk. open range size ‘* 289.98 31.88 33.98 35.38 
100% delivery. Give express office; send M.O. Cat.Free 

BUSH White Le i 
























ice — Low Prices! 

For 14 consecutive years MORE people have 
bought Colonial Chicks than any other 

All leading breeds. U. 8. Je 
proved = U. 8. Pullorum Tested. 
if d a RIDS, also. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Cullman, Alabama; Sweetwater, Texas 





our 
Cap-Linaas Aaplicater F 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40%, 


OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 





| the pasture and or- 
| chard during late 





F orn my 
Tliuy 
YARD 

By D. F. KING 


Poultryman, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 





ERMUDA and 
Dallis grass 
mowed down in 


summer made ex- 
cellent nesting 
material for our 
chickens. The hay 
being rather dry 
and tough remained usable for sev- 
eral weeks without breaking up. 


SINCE WE are now confining our 
chickens to the house, I realize the 
value of chickens scattering cow 
manure in the pasture near the barn. 
When chickens took care of this de- 
tail, the cows grazed the area rather 
uniformly, but now with the manure 
undisturbed the cows refuse to eat 
near each pile. I am tempted to turn 
out a few hens to do this work. 


RAISING TURKEYS and chick- 
ens more or less together on some 
farms may be desirable even though 
it is difficult because of the danger 
of blackhead. I am attempting to 
prevent losses this year by feeding 
1 per cent of a tobacco dust product 
along with growing mash to the 
turkeys. Although one has shown 
some signs of this disease, none have 
died so far. The nicotine is supposed 
to control certain small intestinal 
worms often responsible for the 
blackhead organism’s ability to re- 
main infectious for many months. 


BROILER PRODUCERS should 
possibly pay more attention to the 
moisture in brooder rooms. In early 
brooding, rooms too dry cause poor 
feathering and slow growth while 
late in the brooding period too much 
moisture is likely to encourage coc- 
cidiosis. An inexpensive hygrome- 
ter or wet bulb thermometer can be 
used to determine the amount of 
moisture in the room and should 
show 60 to 70 per cent humidity if 
conditions are good. 


EACH YEAR as they mature, I re- 
ceive numerous requests about sun- 
flower seed for chickens. As a 
food, actual tests show it to be a 
rather poor one. The seeds contain 
large amounts of fiber and fat, both 
of which must be used sparingly in 
chicken feeds. It is safe to use sun- 
flower seeds to supply about one- 
fourth of the grain ration for chick- 
ens but corn, wheat, oats, and many 
other grains are better. 





Dr. King 


October Poultry Jobs 


ON’T crowd the layers. Provide 
at least four square feet of floor 
space for each bird housed. 

2. Don’t mix hens and pullets. 

3. Select breeders from old lay- 
ing flock. 

4. If you show at the fair, confine 
birds returning from fairs to them- 
selves for at least seven days. Better 
safe than sorry. 

5. Start the finishing program on 
your turkeys that are to be sold on 
the Thanksgiving market. 

6. Start lights on the laying flock 
or early hatched pullets if a neck 
molt is started. C. F. Parrish, 

Poultryman, North Carolina 
Extension Service. 











GIVES ME 
BETTER CROPS 





| ORANGEBURG 
| DRAINAGE : 





ORANGEBURG PERFORATED PIPE Provides 
better farm and muckland drainage. Changes ip 
ground temperature do not crack or spall this dur. 
able, non-rigid pipe. Light in weight — easy to 
handle and install. Snap couplings speed installa. 
tion, keep pipe in line, prevent backfill from enter. 
ing. Also ideal for septic tank filter beds, founda. 
tion footing drains. 

ORANGEBURG PIPE without perforations igs 
made for house-to-sewer connections, downspouts, 
| and any tight-line drainage. TAPERWELD coup- 


: | lings provide permanent, watertight joints—easily 


| and quickly made. No infiltration—no root growth, 
Ask your plumbing contractor or building mate. 
tial dealer. Or mail coupon today! 


BRE PIPE 






| ORANCEBURC FI 





THE FIBRE CONDUIT CO. (PF-10) 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 

Please send literature on ORANGEBURG 
PIPE. Also name of nearest dealer. 

























Get ff For Your Mik.’ 





FREE BOOKLET 
wri 
Royal-Stafolife Mills, Memphis,Tena. 


sovmn ov OTAFOALIFE DEALERS 
cae! FUR ieee 2° 


JACKETS 
$s BE IN BUSINESS FOR YOUR- 
1459 SELF! BIG PROFITS! Buy Direct 
from Reliable New York Wholesale Firm 
Genuine Brand New 1945 Fur Coats! Latest 


Styles! All Sizes and Colors Satisfaction guar- 
Write for o 











anteed or money refunded. 
Catalog! Agents Wanted! . 
20 W. 27th St. (Dept. 0), N. Y. tf. N. Y. 





es 


MORE BEEF, MORE MILK, MORE PROFIT 


FREE illustrated booklet, ‘Farm Security with 
Shorthorns” tells how Shorthorns respond to 
greater wartime demands for more meat and 
milk. Remember — you sell beef by the ind. 
Shorthorns outgain and outweigh all other breeds. 
Bigger packer checks—more profit. Write for 
list of thousands of Shorthorn breeders . . . 
Subscribe to Shorthorn World—twice monthly 
—$1.00 pcr year—$2 for 3 years. 
Write to American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn. 

Dept. N-311, Stock Yards, Chicago 9, illinois 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the 
far north state of Washington, tells an_interest- 
ing story of increased egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their appearance 
was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. I started 
giving Don Sung in their feed. Yow, in December, I am 
getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 
much better. Surprised isn’t the word—I’m really amazed 
at the change in my _flock.”’ 

Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn’t expect eggs from hens that are weak. 
under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient 10 











iron, calcium, manganese and other elements which lay- 
ing hens require and which are necessary to pep up e8& 
production, Don Sung supplies these essential mineral 
supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen in any 

Why not try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50¢ 


way. 

for a trial package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times 
as much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 218 Postal Station Bids. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit oF 
your money will be refunded. Start giving Don Sune 
to your flock now. 


DRESS REMNANTS 25° YARD 


SELLS FOR 49 A YARD ELSEWHERE 
Beautiful Prints, Percales, Ginghams, Shirt- 
ings, etc. Guaranteed FAST COLOR, 2, 3, 4 
yds. of each. Width 36 inches. All new pat- 
terns. This is a get-acquainted offer ONLY 
good for a short time. RUSH your order back. 
No order accepted less than 12 yards. 
12-YARD BUND + == ONLY $2.98 

Send no money unless you wish. Orders ship- 
ped C.0.D. plus postage. Satisfaction gual 
anteed or money cheerfully refunded. We have 
thousands of satisfied customers. Get your order back ia 
time. Union Mill Ends, Dept. PF-25, Monticello, N. Y- 
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jor farm 
home 
freezing 
and 
storage 





@ DRAWER TYPE 
Easy to reach foods you want 


@ 6 TO 18 CUBIC FEET 
inside storage capacity 


@ HOLDS COLD FOR DAYS 
if power is shut off 


@ SHARP FREEZES 
and stores food 


OW Freez-All Home Freezers wiil make 

life more healthful, enjoyable. and eco- 
nomical ... how, what and when to pre- 
pare foods for freezing and storage 
how to select the right size and type of 
farm home freezing and storage cab inet, is 
told in a new book by Mary Caldwell, “The 
How. Book on Home Food Freezing and 
Free—Send for it todav 


Write 
FREEZ-ALL 


Department F-17 
Bloomington, Illinois 


On 
FREES > 0p 



































MAKES FEED MORE COMPLETE - TONES UP RUN-DOWN BIRDS 
SUPPLIES “TRACE ELEMENTS” 

For quick pick-up in flock egg production, 
add Pratts Poultry Regulator to your mash! 
Makes feed more complete, helps bring 
run-down birds back into production, sup- 
plies important ‘Trace Elements’. Over 72 
years of successful use. If dealer cannot 
supply, send name, address and $1 for gen- 
erous trial package, sent postpaid, to Pratt 
Food Co., Dept. PR- 69, Phila. 6, Pa. 


Pratts, POULTRY 
pale -3 cilia Gare): 


“Helps Hens Lay”’ 





7 





Servicemen 
and Poultry 


@ As servicemen return to civil- 
ian life. many will wish to keep 
chickens as a part-time or full- 
The following 
information on the size of poul- 


time occupation. 


try plant necessary for a service- 
man to make a living should be 
of utmost interest and value. 


HERE are mainly four types of 

poultry work suited to service- 
men. They may manage a chicken 
farm producing eggs or broilers, 
raise turkeys, operate a hatchery, or 
any combination of these. Briefly, 
essential requirements for each are: 


Hatchery This calls for a person 

with a “businessman” 
aptitude. a specific and 
good general information on all 
phases of the poultry business 


help customers with their problems. 
Hatchery operation is usually quite 
seasonal. the peak load occurring 
from January to June. Good loca- 
tion is important to success 


Turkeys One raising 


available considerable acreage of 


pasture or cropland. A minimum of | 


100 acres would be desirable for ade- 
quately ranging enough turkeys each 
year to furnish a living without un- 


due contamination of the soil. Only, 


about one-third of this would be fully 
utilized by turkeys each year. Spe- 
cific knowledge of turkeys would be 
necessary. Heavy work and long 
hours extend from April to Novem 
ber or from May to December. 


This poultry enterprise 
would produce the quick: 
est income and could be started on 
the smallest amount of capital. It 
also requires the least land. Many 
successful full-time broiler produc. 
ers are using only two to five acres 
A plant sufficiently large to yield a 
zood income should be equipped to 
brood about 2,000 chicks at one time 
and raise four broods during a year. 
The work is regular throughout the 
year and profits are highly dependent 
upon knowledge and experience in 
brooding chicks. 


Broilers 


Hens Keeping a commercial flock 

of hens for the sale of eggs 
is a desirable occupation for either 
full-time or part-time work. It re- 


quires a thorough knowledge of | 


brooding, feeding, marketing. dis 


eases. and general management. A | 


well cared for flock of 1,000 hens 
will furnish a normal living. This 
will take at least 10 acres of land 
and more would be desirable. To 


thorough | 
knowledge of incubation as well as | 


The | 
latter part is essential in order to | 


turkeys in 
the South should have | 
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for ecoy a ‘AT LOW FEED COST 


A “Cull” rarely lays this time of year. The 
i 7 feed she’s eating, now is wasted. So cull 
your flock the year ’round — save the feed 
the non-producers are eating ... feed the 
good layers all you can get them to eat of 
a balanced ration, such as SECURITY EGG 
MASH and SECURITY SCRATCH FEED. 

It makes for plenty of eggs at low feed cost. 
Ask your SECURITY Dealer, or write us, 
for SECURITY POULTRY MANUAL filled 
with practical ideas for cutting feed costs 
and stepping up egg production! 

No cost or obligation. Write today! 


SECURITY 


“The Highest Quality 
COSTS LES$S’’ 
Knoxville 5 Tenn. 
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SECURITY MILLS, INC. 








The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. It will pay you 
to watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 





STARTS BUILDING 
_(( HERD HEALTH »\ 
Wire Melure thi 
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start and carry on this enterprise | 


properly 


would require an invest- | 


ment of $3,000 to $4,000 in addition | 


to the land. Good markets are im.- | 


portant in selecting a location. 


it should be understood that all 
these statements are very broad and 


| general and that many times excep- 


tions can be made. D. F. King. 








POULTRY HANDBOOK, 


ULLETS’ feed consumption must be kept ! 
high and body weight on increase or clse | 


they may dose weight and stop laying 


| try Handbook for the Southern States.” by | 
| Dr. D. F. King, gives detailed instructions | 


about poultry care in October. You can yet 
your copy now for 25 cents. Order from 
the Service Editor, The Progres.ive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


“Poul- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
. paid, your trial packaye of Vruits Anuual Regulator. 
| 
| 
| 





Constant cropping and draining reduce 
your soil’s natural- store of nourishing 
“Trace Elements.” And their lack may 
prevent your herd from producing real 
profits! For hay and grain grown in such 
soil lack full nutritive value, seriously 
affecting milk flow, reproduction, growth 
and health. 

Pratts Animal Regulator provides all 
needed “Trace Elements” feed crops may 
lack . . . keeps cows’ insides working, 
maintains milking life. It also supplies 
Vitamin D which prevents skeletal trou- 
bles ... and aids cows coming fresh. Pratts 


icaiceitchcten —-----------4 


PRATT FOOD CO. Dept. AR-iR® 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. . 


I enclose $1.00, for which please send me. post- 


NAME 


ADDRESS. wc cece rcerscevssesesecscccess 





Animal Regulator whets appetites, keeps 
cows eating .. . and aids digestion, en- 
couraging milk flow. 

Two tablespoons of Pratts Animal Regu- 
lator daily give a cow these 4 proven aids 
at one low cost. The right results or your 
money back! Ask your dealer for Pratts 
Animal Regulator. 
If he cannot supply, 
send coupon and $1 
for trial supply, sent 
postpaid. 
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CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION: Rate, 13c a word. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


One 59-Acre Farm located on hard surfaced highway 
300 yards from U. 8S. Route 17 through main business 
section of Deep Creek, Norfolk County, Virginia, in 
hotbed section. 50 acres under cultivation, all protect- 
ed by 20 year old windbreakers, 16 acres of which is 
under Skinner System irrigation. Ample water supply. 
Elaborate, modern, up-to-date water pumping system, 
including two electrically driven pumps and 10,000- 
gallon capacity tower tank, 1,000 hotbed sask. One 
vegetable packing shed. Very fertile and well drained, 
excellent for all kinds of early vegetables, including 
celery and Iceburg lettuce, wonderful also for growing 
bulbs Two seven-room dwellings, 1 two-room dwelling, 
one 7,500-bushel capacity sweet potato house, 1 large 
barn, stables, blacksmith shop, tool shed and other 
necessary out buildings. Priced reasonable for quick 
sale. Address P. L. Guynn, Route 3, Portsmouth, Va. 

Beautiful Farm—447 acres; % in woods, % cultivated 
in one field. Fine order, produces abundantly grain, 
truck, and row crops. ‘ine for year-round grazing 
crops for hogs and cattle. Good water, artesian well, 
electric lights and power. Two mules, good cow. small 
herd of registered Hampshire hogs. Much farm ma- 
1% miles off Jacksonville to New Berne high- 
way, 3% miles from Jacksonville, North Carolina. 
Enquire there for MeRae place and Mr. Emory Winberry 
on Half-Moon Road, er write to Rev. W. V. McRae, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


A farm containing 244 acres in Nottoway County, Va.— 
Well watered with bold streams and good well on 
place, electric lights, good eleven-room dwelling, barn 
and all necessary outbuildings. 13% bright tobacco 
allotment and this farm raises the best type of flue 
tobacco. Will sell all equipment with farm. 125 acres 
open and in good state of cultivation. Apply to Thomas 
S. Atkinson, Crewe, Virginia, R.F.D. 


F ree new 88-page Fall Catalog, farm bargains, 7 Mid- 
west states. Many fully equipped. Many pictures. 
Special service to those who state requirements and pay- 
ment plan. United Farm Agency, 491-FP Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis (1), Missouri. 


Farm Catalog Mailed Free. Hundreds of bargains. 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 21 other states 
Maine to Florida, west to Texas, California and Oregon 
Strout _Realt y 255-¥ YS 4th "Avenue, : > 3 _Y. City 10. 


~ Por Sale — 202-A Acre Farm, Frederick County, Va 
2% miles from Winchester. Two houses, good barn and 
other out-buildings. About 14 of farm in timber. 
Rn. Brummett, owner, Miller Yard, Virginia. 


Farm For Rent—V. ery desirable 200-aere farm cin 
— ive 


























western South Carolina. Plenty of water; 
land, |, electric lights. Box 217 71, Raleigh, N. 


in Piedmont, V . FF or full information as 
J. Fii 








Two farms in Piedmont, Va. 
to location, price, description, write—P. ppen 
owner), Powhatan County, Ballsville, Va. 


“Poultry Farm f for Rent, f fully equipped, with 1,500 
layers. Address Poultry Farm, 1429 East Main Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 








Farms for Sale—Buy near Durham, the best_market 
in the state. Horton Realty Co., Inc, Durham, N. C. 


Want to Buy Farms and Saw Timber. Describe 
fully. Elliot S. Pool, Raleigh, N. ¢ 


~ Tiundreds o of Farms—Free *atalog. ‘Belt Realty, 
City, V irginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


New Crop Cabbage and Collard Plants now ready— 
Jersey, Charleston, Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Savoy; White 
Cabbage Collard and North Carolina Short Stem—300, 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, $2.50 
per thousand. Good plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 


Million field grown cabbage plants ready for setting. 
Wakeflelds and Flat Dutch. Cabbage Collard plant— 
300. $1.25; 500, $1.75: 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, 
$2.50 per thousand. Good plants and moss packed. Dixie 
Plant Company, Franklin, ‘Virgini a. 


Million new grown Cabbage plants ready—Wakefields 
and Flat Dutch, also Cabbage Collards—300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, $2.50 per ‘thou- 
sand. Set your plants now for fall crop. Ideal Plant 
Company, Franklin, Virginia. 


Millions fresh grown cabbage plants ready—Wakefelds 
and Flat Dutch, Cabbage Collards—300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, $2.50 per thou- 
sand. All plants moss packed. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 











Chase 




















White Bermuda Onion Plants now ready, $2.00 thou- 
sand. Copenhagen, Flat Dutch and Charleston Wake- 
field Cabbage Plants ready Nov. 10th, $2.00 thousand. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quit- 
man, _ Georgia. 


ra ‘abbage Plants for fall gardens: Jerseys, Early Dutch. 
Charlestons, Savoy, and He ecine Collards—500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,0 $2.50 express collect. 
Good’ plants. Cobb’s Plant mt Route 2, Franklin, 
Vv Virginia. 











New Crop Cabbage and Collard Plants, best leading 
varieties—-300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 
Expressed, $2.50 per thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Thelma Joyner, Franklin, Virginia. 


Cabbage Plants—Jerseys, Charlestons, Early Dutch, 
Savoy and Heading Collards—500, $1.75 1,000, $3.00, 
postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express collect. T. R. Cobb, 
Route 2, Franklin, “Virginia. 


Fresh Lookout Mountain Grown Cabbage, Tomato and 
Collard Plants — 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 
prepaid. Collect, 1,000 for $2.00. Dorris Plant Com- 
pany, Valdosta, Georgia, 


~ Nice | Cabbage and Collard Plants, leading varieties— 
300, $1.00; 500, $1.5 1.000, $2.75 postpaid. Prompt 
shipment. Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


BERRY PLANTS 


Strawberries 


New ground grown Blakemore Strawberries, roots moss 
wrapped. No other varieties. 250, $3.00; ‘500, $5.00; 
1,000, $8.50; 10,000, $82.50. Expressed only. No mail 
shipments. Can't ship jess than 250. Start shipping 
November first. Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


~ Strawberry ‘Plants—Certified Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klonmore, Improved Klondyke, Aroma. Postpaid—100, 
$1.50; 250, $3.00; 500, $4.50 Express Collect—1,000, 
$8.00; 5,000, $38.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. Romines 
Plant Farm, Dayton, Tennessee. 


Wanted — To Contract with Strawberry Growers for 
300,000 Plants assorted varieties late fall and winter 
delivery. E. M. Quillen, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals, for Fall 
Planting. Complete line fruit and nut trees; blueberry, 
Boysenberry, strawberry, raspberry, grape, asparagus 
plants; flowering shrubs, shade trees, evergreens. One of 
America’s leading nurseries selling direct with a4 ven 










































experienfe guarantees satisfaction. Send for fre 
logue. poly Ridge Nurseries, Box W104, Princess 
Anne, Maryla 

Goldenbell, Forsythia, 


as illustrated on cover, 

different varieties are available here, 

number of other flowering shrubs, evergreens, 

trees, roses and fruit trees, Catalog free. 
aah. 


in 

as well as a 

shade 

Lindley 
Nurseries, Greensboro, 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Nursery Stock 


We sell on the Installment Plan. Best Varieties 





Peach and apple trees, low as 12e; grapevines 7e; shrubs 
5e; evergreens 40c. Seeds and plants. Catalog free. 
Be nton < Sounty Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, eee. 





Trees and Ornamentals at 
reasonable prices. Write today for Beautiful New Cata- 
log from one of the South’s Leading Nurseries. The 
Howard- Hickory Company, Hickory, N. C 


Highest quality Fruit 





Pears, plums, 
Evergreens, 
Tennes- 


Peach and Apple Trees, 9c and up. 
cherries, grapevines, 7c. 
shrubs, shade trees low as 20c. Feee catalog, 
see Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland,.Tenn. 


Dependable Fruit and Nut be eee fruits, orna- 
mentals and general nursery b mbined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. (a, Valley — 
Inc., McMinnville, Tenn 


World’s largest growers Co bearing papershell Pecan 
trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 


Arborvitae, Juniper, Blue Spruce, Azalea, White 
Pine, Hemlock. Price list, stamp. Nursery, Deepgap, 
North Carolina. 

Peach Trees 12e, 
fruits, trees, 
son, Arkansas. 


Pecan Treeas, $15.00 dozen; Fruit Trees, ae 00 dozen. 
E. W. Crabtree, Box 183, Hillsboro, nm. 


Rhododendron, Azaleas, Holly, Hemlock, ar urel. 
Nature’s Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


Bulbs 


Extraordinary Bulb Offer — Ranunculus, Anemone, 
Gladiola, Zephranthes, Oxalis, Narcissus, Tube-Rose— 
cent each prepaid. Dollar minimum—Catalog. Jordan 
Nursery, Baldwin Park, California. 


SEEDS 


Buy your field seed direct from the grower. Ask for 
prices on Certified Seed Wheat (Hardired 2 and Red- 
hart 5); Certified Seed Oats (Victorgrain 3 and Ful- 
grain 6); Beardless Barleys (Iredell and Sunrise). 
All seed only one year from breeder. Sown, grown, 
harvested and processed for seed purposes. . we 
Secrest, Pioneer Grower, Monroe, N. C. 


For ng my | ae Rye, $2.75 per bushel; 
Beardless Barley, $2. er bushel; Fulgrain Oats, $1.50 
per bushel; Winter Sd P32 .00 per bushel; Redhart Seed 
Wheat, $2.50 per bushel. All orders f.0.b. Princeton, 
N. C. Gurley Brothers, Princeton, N. C. 


Victory Gardeners—Write for my catalog and plant- 
ing guide of fall vegetables. complete line of fine 
seed for your garden. Also pasture seeds — Dutch, 
Persian, and Hop Clovers, Dallis and Carpet Grasses. 
Jewell W. Pigott, Tylertown, Mississippi. 

We have a complete stock of Vetch, AuStrian Winter 
I’eas, Crimson Clover, Rye, Oats, Wheat, Barley, and 
Pasture Grasses. Wholesale and retail. Scott Seed 
Company, 235 North Greene St., Greensboro, Cc. 


Get top quality Oregon grown Hairy Vetch, Austrian 














Apples 15c. Send catalog other 
plants, shrubs. Baker Nurseries, Higgin- 





























Winer Peas and Rye Grass at a saving. Write for 
prices on your requirements. Secrest Feed and Seed 
Company, Wholesale and Retail, Monroe, Cc, 





Oats, Wheat and Rye—Choice Coker Fulgrain and 
Victorgrains, Redheart and Hardired Wheat, Abruzzi 
Rye. Wholesale prices. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 


Abruzzi Rye, Fulgrain, Stanton and Victorgrain Oats, 
Redhart Wheat. Pure Coker strains. Write Farmers 
Feed & Seed Company, Chesterfield, S. C. 


New Crop Seed — Onion, Cabbage, Collard, Turnip, 
Kale, Tomato, Watermelon, Crimson Clover. Write 
Roy Burgess, Liberty, South Carolina. 


Seeds — 1944 Crop Cabbage, Carrots, Onion, Pepper 
and Tomatees. Write for prices. Warren Seeds & Plants, 
Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Barley 


For Sale—800 bushels seed a Barley, germi- 
nation 98.50% ; purity, 99.50%. C. E, Leagans, ‘Route 
1, Cana, North Carolina. 


Cotton 

Warning! It’s always important to order Summerour’s 

i-Bred Cotton Seed Early to be sure your order is 
filled, and Particularly so this year. Our supply of 
seed is slightly below normal, dye to shortage of farm 
labor. Under congested war conditions, delivery was 
slowest ever last season. Orders will be filled in the 
order in which they are received, so get your in early. 
Summerour’s Hi-Bred is the modern, longer-staple im- 
peovement on our famous high-linting strain. y are 
delinted and Ceresan treated. B. F. Summerour Seed 
Company, Box 21, Norcross, Georgia. Originators and 
producers of profitable Cotton Seed for over 35 years. 


Heavy Fruiter 5 Cotton—Has three bale acre record. 
Strong inch and better staple. 48% gin turnout. Big 
five lock bolls. Easy picking. Delinted and treated. 
Write for prices. Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia, Ga. 


Ginsén 
Used Ginseng Rocks, nicely illustrated. Chas Fezler, 


Patchogue, New Yo 
‘Kudzu 


Farmers, Cattlemen. Dairymen, grow kudzu. Pro- 
duces up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed 
every year, no crop failures. One planting lasts life- 
time. No pests, easily eradicated. No cultivation after 
first year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
Qualifies for Government Soil Conservation Payments 
Write for ‘‘Facts about Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 
2-3 year crowns. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 


Popcorn 
Popeorn—Genuine South American Yellow. 
and processor of seed or popping. One hundred pounds 
or more. R. M. Miller, Miller Avenue, Murray, Ky. 


Rye 
Abruzzi Rye—$2.50 per bushel. Also fruit trees, nut 
trees, and berry plants. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 





























Producer 








Turnips 
Purple Top White Globe Turnip Seed of best grade 
fer sale—10-pound lots, 50c; 1 pounds, 40c pound. 
Cc. L. Rhyne, Americus, Georgia. 


Wheat 


For Sale—Certified Redhart Wheat, $3.50 bushel: 5 
bushels or more, $3.00 bushel. Will Barnes Fowler, 
Route 1, Wendell, North Carolina. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


C.0.D. — Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Rhode Island 
Reds; White Wyandottes; White Leghorns—$10. 95 per 
100. Heavy Mixed, $8.95 per 100, plus postage. Write 
for prices on sexed chicks, Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 














Sensational Value! Assorted heavies, $6.90 hundred 


postpaid! Strong healthy chicks! No cripples! No culls! 
Send money order for prompt shipment. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Chick Company, Dept. PF, St. 


Atlas 
Louis, Missouri, 








Baby Chicks 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved — Pullorum 
Controlled. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and 
fast money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your 
investment and give us a trial order? Barred. Buff, 
White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
rong, se Minorcas; Andalusians; Anconas; Brahmas; 
Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; also Hybrids— 
Sexed Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels, reasonable prices, 
95% sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices. Free 
Catalog and 14 day protection guarantee. Place orders 
early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Start right now 











Greater Poultry Profits are Ahead! 
with Piedmont ‘‘Dollar Strain’’ Chicks. All from U.S. 
Approved Pullorum Tested Healthy Breeders. Livabil- 
ity assured. We hatch over One Million Quality Bred 
Chicks each year. They live better — make you more 
profit. Write for fall price list. Immediate delivery 
of New Hampshires, Barred Rock, White Rock. Rhode 
Island Reds. Sexed or As Hatched. The Piedmont 
Hatchery (Dept. 3A), Greenville, S. C. 


Tom Barron Strain White Leghorns, AAA Grade 
pedigree sired. Large lopped comb. Great producers. 
Straight Run, $8.45; Pullets, $14.90; Cockerels, $1.95; 
4,weeks old, started Leghorn Pullets, $23.90. Also 
White Roeks—bred for size, meat and egg production, 
Straight Run, $8.45; Pullets, $11.40; Cockerels, $8.45. 
Mixed leftovers, . All per 100. Allen Hatchery, 
Windsor, Missouri. 


Davis Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred. White, 
Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10.95 hun- 
dred; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, $10.95. White or 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $10.45 hundred; Pullets, 
$19.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Heavy Mixed, $9.95: Seconds, 
$3.95. AAA Grade 2c per chick more. Catalog free. 
Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana 


Dubois Chicks for immediate delivery. agile White 
Rocks, $11.00 per 100; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, 











$11.00. Big English White, Brown, Butt Leghorns ; 
Anconas, $10.45 per 100; Pullets, $18.95; Cockerels, 

.95. Heavy Mixed, $9.95; Assorted Mixed, $8.45; 
Seconds, $3.75. Write for catalog. Dubois County 


Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Stouffer’s Chicks — Bloodtested. Inspected Flocks. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas; Rocks; Wyan- 
dottes; Reds; Orpingtons, $10.90. Also sexed chicks. 
AAA Matings Ic per chick higher. Get complete prices. 
Heavy Assorted $7.95. Light Assorted $6.95. Leghorn 
Cockerels $1.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 
Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


Salem Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, Bulf, 
White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons. $10.95 per 
100; Pullets, $13.95: Cockerels. g om Barron 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns: Anconas, $10.45 per 100; 















Pullets, $19.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Heavy Mixed, $9.4 
Light Mixed, $3.75. Salem Hatchery 


$8.45; Seconds, 
Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


Seymour Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $11.00 per 
100; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $11.00. English White, 
Brown Leghorns; Anconas, $10.45 per 100; Pullets, 
$18.95; Cockerels, $3.75. Heavy Mixed, $8.95; Light 
Mixed, $7.95; Seconds, $4.95. Seymour Hatchery. Box 
54, Seymour, Indian 












Atz’s Famous Chix—We have plenty available chix. 
White Leghorn pullets, our best with floppy combs— 
100, $15.95. Heavy Breeds—100, =. Seconds—100, 
$3.95. Leghorn Cockerels—100, $4. Write for prices 
on other breeds. Thousands weekly. Prices subject to 
change without notice. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, 
Huntingburg, Indiana 





“each. Dave Hill, 


Swine 
World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hlogs, 


Boars—Registered, Guaranteed. Immuned, Boars. Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz. 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs. sheep, ang 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pjgs, 43 lambs. 
$00 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds. $6.09: 
Ten pounts bulk, $11.00, postpaid. 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. 
All information on 
Indian 


Champion Durocs—Weanling Pigs, $20.00 each. Breg 
Gilts and Service Boars, $50.00-$75.00 each. Ralph L 
Winters, Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Registered Poland-Chinas—Spring Boars and Gilts, 
Fall Pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chas. W. Palmer. 
Route 4, Greenwood, S. C. 

Poland Chinas—Medium meat type, best bloodlines— 
Spring Boars, Gilts and Fall Pigs. Reasonable. Ike 
Shaw, Alamo, Tennessee. 

Registered Medium Type Duroe Pigs — Champion 
breeding. D. Scott Gore, Whiteville, N. C. 

Champion Spotted Poland China Pigs, 
Boars. Freeman Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 


Registered Short alias Durocs. 
‘arm, New Haven, Kentucky. 


Folder on Feeds, 
Direct from factory to you. 
Tequest. Wilt Farms Hillsboro, 























Bred Gilts, 





Catalog. Bronze 








Registered Hampshires — Bred Sows and Gilt, 
— Pigs, either sex. George Miller, Bellville, 

0. 

Berkshires—Big Type, Registered. All ages. Maple. 


hurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


Registered O. I. C. eg aed and Breeding Stock 
Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, N. 


Tamworth Gilts bred to farrow September, 
Bonham, Texas. 


Registered Big Bone Berkshires—Pigs three months 
Kyle Frost, Galax, Virginia. 


Guinea Hog Pigs. Grace Hall, 


Cattle 

Holstein Consignment Sale, Orange, Yirginia, Thurs- 
day, 12:30 p.m., October 5. 66 Registered Holsteins 66 
Fresh Cows, Heavy Springers, Yearling Heifers, Young 
Bulls. These cattle have been selected for production 
and desirable type. The sale offers an opportunity to 
buy real foundation Holsteins and also to get fall pro- 
duction. They are from TB accredited and Bang’s free 








~ $60.00 








Larkinsville, Ala 








herds—are backed by D.H.I.A. production. For cata- 
logue: Frank Walker, Orange, Va. 
180 Registered Angus Calves at Auction, Virginia's 


Three Day’s Sales. Top quality in farm condition 
Orange, Virginia, October 30; Staunton, Virginia, 
October 31; Amherst, Virginia, "November 1. For in- 
formation and catalogue write Virginia A-A Association 
Keene, Virginia. 


For Sale — Registered Purebred Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle. Cows with calves, heifers and herd sires for 
purebred herds. Also good bulls for farmers. Address 
Tyro Farm, Box 700, Tyro, Virginia. 


Fine Registered Hereford Bulls, 6 months to 2 years 
sons of irginia Superior Domino 2nd. Cherrystone 
Hereford Farms, H. E. Carter & Son, Chatham. _Va. 

For Sale—Carload of high grade Guernsey Holter, 
open and bred. J. J. McDaniel,, Blackstock, S 

Free Bull, any breed, with order of five $20. 00 dairy 
heifers. Shawnee Dairy Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas 




















Conrad Chicks for immediate delivery, Barred, White. 
Buff Rocks Reds; Wyandottes, $11.00 per 100; Pullets, 
$14.95: Cockerels, $10.00. English White. Brown Lda 
horns, $10.50 per 100; Pullets, $18.95; Cockerels, $3.7 
Heavy Mixed, 8. 95; Light Mixed, $7.95; Seconds, $3. 9 
arees Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, 
ndiana. 





Miscellaneous Rivestasks 
Karakul Fur Sheep—Nationally known, properly reg- 
istered breeding stock for foundation herds. It pays to 
buy our recognized Karakuls and be_a member of a 
Marketing Association. Write James Yoakam, National 
Distributor, 1128 North Hill Avenue, Pasadena, Calif 





Carney Chicks for immediate delivery. Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, $11.00 hundred; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, 
$11.00. White or Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $10.45 
hundred; Pullets, $18.95; Cockerels, $3.75. Heavy As- 
sorted, $9.45; Light Assorted, $8. Seconds, $4.45. 
Carney Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Neuhauser Fall Chicks—Royal Matings, 200-335 ex¢ 
ROP sired. New Hampshireg, White Rocks, Barred 
Rocks, Leghorns, Reds, Wyandtes Crossbred chicks, 
too. ‘All U.S. Approved Pullorum Tested. Reasonable 
farmer prices. Prompt delivery. Neuhauser Hatcheries, 
Ine., Box C, Napoleon, Ohio. 


Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. 
layers, quick maturing broilers. 











Make extra profitable 
Immediate delivery. 


Leg-Rox $8.95. Free Catalog. 
Box 504-E, Fulton, Missouri. 


U. 8. Approved Pullorum Tested Big English Type 
White Leghorns, $7.75 per 100; Sexed Pullets, $12.90; 
Started Pullets, $19.50 up. Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Reds, $9.00 collect. Free catalog. White Chickery, 
Schell City, Missouri. 


Griffith’s Hatchery, 








Started Pullets — White Leghorns, White Romans, 
bes Se Ratsed,”’ ‘‘Range Size,’’ ‘‘4%2 Raised’ 
Ready-to-Lay.’ (25¢ Catalog free. 


Tr. up.) 
imperial Breeding Farms, .. 5-563, Bethany, Mo. 


24 Breeds, bloodtested, money-saving Chicks, $3.95 
up. Pullets, cockerels, started pullet# Get reduced 
price list before buying. Thompson Hatchery, Box 
1350-BB, Springfield, Missouri. 


Superior Fall Chicks now available in all leading 
breeds at fair prices. Prompt shipment. Approved and 
Pullorum Tested. Catalog free. Superior Hatchery, 
Windsor, Missouri. 


Duncan Ozark-Bred Chicks, $3.90 up. 26 Bloodtested 
breeds. Sexed. Started. Free money saving prices. 
Dunean Chicks, Box 1350-X2, Springfield, Missouri. 


Fall Baby Chicks—White Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, etc. Continental 
Zee Box C, Central Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


U. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 20 dif- 
oume breeds, including Danish Brown Leghorns and 
Cornish Games. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Bargain eigg $3. 98 aD. 100% delivery. 25 breeds. 
Bloodtested. r les Prices free. Squaredeal 
Hatehery, Box 13- 1350, Springfield, Missouri. 

For Sale—Pure bred, 1 year old, New Hampshire 
Red Chicks, oe ge each. Mrs. Fred Settle, Cedar Bluff, 


























Virginia, R.F 
Poultry Breeds 
Big Barron English White Leghorns — “Certified 
Males,’* 301 to 326 eggs, ‘“‘AAA’’ Chicks, $9.50; Pullets, 


$17.95; Cockerels, $3.48, prepaid. Started four weeks 
puliets, $30.00, heres Money-back guarantee. Heiman’s 
Ilatchery, Montrose, Missouri. 

250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg-Bred "oe a 
White Leghorn Pullets, $14.95. Unsexed $8.25. 
erels, $3.00. Four Weeks Old “AAA” Pullets, $35 30. 
95% sex guaranteed. Catalog. Marti Leghorn Farm, 
Windsor, Missouri 


Miscellaneous Poultry 
Giant Colored Muscovey Ducks—Drakes, $5.00; Hens, 
$3.00; Trio, $10.00. Cornwell, R4, San Angelo, Tex. 
Turkeys 


For Sale—Pure bred Broad Breasted Bronze Turkeys, 
Toms, $10.00; Hens, $8.00. Mrs. Fred Settle, Cedar 
Bluff, Virginia. 

Purebred Narragansett Turkeys—Toms, $10.00; Hens, 
$6.85. Mrs. Mabel Newberry, Route 1, Tazewell, Va. 


Poultry Supplies | 

















For Sale—Spanish Jack, 10 years old, weight 1,000 
pounds. In good condition, has good straight back an! 
gets exceptionally good colts. Will sell at reas’ a 
price. Dred Ward, Route 6, Box 358, Greensboro, N. 


Registered Black Spanish Jack. Big boned, 14° 
hands high, 6 years old; sound, good breeder. Black 
Percheron Stallion, 12 years old, weight 1,500 — 
Good breeder. Eureka Farms, Elizabeth City, N. ( 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 423, Columbia, Mo. Month- 
ly magazine crammed with helpful information—$1 
yearly, introductory 5-month subscription, 25c. 


For Sale—Team Belgian Mares, as good as the re 
One Percheron Filly. Allen Grant, Mocksville. N. 


For Sale—Wild Gray Foxes, $10.00 each. For Oct. 
1st delivery. Bryan Russ, Folkstone, N. C. 


Rabbits 


Raise Domestic Rabbits for economical meat. The 
rabbits from one Giant Chinchilla Doe will supply 
around one hundred pounds of dressed young rabbit 
meat per year. Easy to raise. Fur_a valuable by- 
product. Let Hank’s Rabbit Farm, Pocahontas, V2., 
furnish your Breeding Stock. 


Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas, King ef Rabbits. Most 
beautiful fur. Small investment. Large profit. Free 
ceyetrates booklet. Willow Brook Farm, R12, Sellers- 
ville Pa 


Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. 
und. Plenty markets. Particulars free. 
Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 


Rabbits—Pedigreed New Zealand Whites, Stich ties 
Paul M, Jones, 814 Seventh Avenue, Hickory, N. 


Standard Rabbit — ree 
$1.00; sample, Dim 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Share Hand wanted—8 acres tobacco allotment. 4 
room house, team and tools furnished. Fitzhugh Hudsod, 
Meherrin, Virginnia. 


























Wool, $9.0 
White's 








Milton, Pa. Three years. 








Agents—Salesmen 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home/farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years 
more! Products-equipment on credit. No experience 
needed to start—we teach you how. Write today for ful 





particulars. Rawleigh Company, Dept. J-145-PGF. 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Men-Women—Double your Money and Better selling 


Gibson’s Big ‘‘Master Five Flavor Deal,”’ 5 Big Bottles, 
a full 24 ounces of Finest Food Flavors, for only 9%. 
Easy to sell, every housewife wants it. Also well-known 
line, over 200 other useful household products. Samole 
leading product and particulars free. Write at once. ¢ 
W. Gibson Company, Dept. D-89, Indianapolis 6. Ind. 


If you can sell Five Big Bottles of Flavoring, all for 
99¢ making big profit, then write for particulars today. 
More than 200 other items—toilet articles, family medi 
snes, ete., to sell. Ideal Products, Inc.. Waxahachie. 

exas. 


Big Money taking orders—Shirts, Ties, Sox, Pants. 
Jackets, Sweaters, Shoes, Uniforms, ete. Sales oauly, 
ment Free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 4922-4 
Lincoln, Chicago. 


Magic Cleaner and laundry ontp deal. Hotter then 4 
le 


firecracker. Big Profits! Sample free. Bepco, 500! 
Irving Park, Chicago. 


‘Farm Machinery and Supplies 

Fords Portable Hammermill ‘Barnyard’ = grind- 
ing service in big demand everywhere. Fords operators 
making steady, satisfactory year-round profits. Many 

















For Sale—42,000 capacity Petersime bator and 
Hatcher, 44 model, used 3 months, Blue idee Hatchery, 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina. 


LIVESTOCK 


Swine 
Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs. Bred Sows of 
best blood lines. J. L. Willis, Clio, S. C. 








territories open, Nominal investment required: 
road monthly, Start your own profitable business. 

ite today. Myers-Sherman Company, 1222 12th. 
Strecters Tilinois. 


Syactece reconditioned. Many makes at lowest prices 
and used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write fo! 








Parts new 
1944 Catalogs. Used Tractor and Parts Co., 219 Vive 
St.. LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Dept. D. 

Make Electric Welder — Information free. ‘Inter’ 


Mak 
national.’’ 6347 Parnell P. Chicago 21. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Farm Machinery and Supplies 


Build Powerful Farm Tractor from old auto parts. 
Plans, instructions, $1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Science and Mechanics Magazine, 928 St. Clair 
Building, Chicago. 

Having Car Trouble? Used, 
parts save money. Transmission specialists. 

: immediate reply. Victory, 2439% 

25. 








Guaranteed auto, truck 
Describe 
Gunnison, 











catalogue ; 
Central 
Towa. 


free 1944 .tractor parts 

tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Tractor Wrecking Co., Dept. PG-»04, Boone, 
Lite- Nin Electric Churn—Costs little, 
sure, more butter, no work. Free catalog. 
4-Hood Company, Dallas. Texas. 


“Write for big, 





simple, easy. 
Write Vent- 





QUALITY BREEDING 
WITH 


GUERNSEYS 





Top production and top prices for milk, cream, 
butterfat, and breeding stock are the rewards for 
quality breeding with GUERNSEY cattle 
Whether you own a small, medium, or large 
dairy herd you will be interested in the program 
being maintained to insure GUERNSEYS as the 
leading quality breed. This program, described 
in the free booklet offered below, applies directly 
to your income. 
Don’t miss the 16 page 
booklet, ‘‘How THE 
MER- 







ICA 
GUERNSEY CATTLE 
CLUB Helps to Make Breed- 
ing Profitable and Fascinat- 
ing’’, send for it today! 


; Please send me free 
{ GUERNSEY booklet: 


| NAME 
ADDRESS. 





Farm Machinery and Supplies 


Attention: Don’t Feed Sparrows. 
trap that will catch thousands. Write for details. 
Vail, Howe 8, Indiana. 


Patents—Inventions 
What Should You Invent?—Our Free Book tells you 
what today’s inventive market wants—how to put down, 
patent and sell your ideas. Scores of letters in our 
files attest to the modern demand for inventions—our 
long st ae as Registere d Patent Attorneys will help 


Make your own 
Roy 











you. Get our Free book, ‘‘How to Protect, Finance 
and Sell Your Invention.’ Also special doucument 
free, ‘‘Invention Record’’ on which to sketch and de- 
scribe your invention. Write today. No _ obligation. 
McMorrow & Berman, Patent Attorneys, 107-S Albee 
Building, w ington, , D. _ Cc 

Inventors: ave you a “sound, practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 85. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and mi cy Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. 





Photo Finishing 


ood News Camerg Fans! Now—Ray’s can again in- 
clate Free Enlargeménts. Any 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed — including a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (ex- 
clusive with Ray’s) Enlargement—or 2 Raytone Prints 
of each good negative 25ce. Pre-war ~ teed and price 
Leaders since 1920. Free booklet, ‘‘How to Take Good 
Pictures.”’ Just clip ad. Ray’s Photo erties. 31-F Ray 
Building, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Choice Film Offers—Roll developed, 8 beautiful en- 
larged prints (deckled if desired); or 16 brilliant 
‘Lifetime’ prints; or 8 sparkling prints plus 2 fade- 
proof enlargements. -Pre-war quality and _ price—25c. 
Fast service. Quality guaranteed. Free mailers. Credit 
for unprintable negatives. May Studios, Dept. 42, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. ’ 


Free Enlargements—Clip this aa, send with 25¢ (coin) 
and trial roll. send you promptly Hy eae 1 al te, 
veloped negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2—4” 
enlargements. Complete price list and mailing ben 3 
out with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop. Dept. P 
Panama City. Florida. 


12 Beautiful Enlargements—from roll or negatives— 
only 25c! Six 5x7 enlargements, 25c; six &x10's. 50c— 
from negative. Free—send negative for one free en- 
largement, mailers, literature! Immediate service guar- 
ae hoto Research Laboratories. Blackstone. 13 
Mass. 


Finer Finishing Specials 25¢e. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 
of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior Quality since 1898. Moen 
Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis 


Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 

















prints (nearly postcard size)» from 8-exposure roll or 
negatives—25e (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





~Your snapshots made into double size ‘‘pictures.”” 8 
re ap ag roll, 25c; 16 exposure, 50c; a atl ey 8e each 

nd 5e¢ each. Send negative for free sample. Mailway 
Phototinichere, Box 118, Evansville 6, Indiana. 








Mec American (uERNsey Garter (ive 


209 GROVE STREET, PETERBOROUGH, N.H. 











160 Registered Guernseys 


At AUCTION From 
September 30th to October 5th 


11 Bulls — 70 Bred Heifers 
78 Cows — 66 Open Heifers 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th, FARRAGUT 
SALE OF MILKING HERD 
E. M. WARDREP, Prop., Concord, Tenn. 
13 Miles West of Knoxville, Tenn., on Route 11. 


55 HEA 3 BULLS 17 BRED HEIFERS 

33 COWS 2 OPEN HEIFERS 
Majority vaccinated against Bang’s with Strain 
No. 19. Including 12 daughters of Riegeldale 
Maxim Sensation (Bournedale Sensation-Bourne- 
dale Dassel 674-A), also, the promising young 
sire, Bournedale Ace’s Rival. 


— MONDAY, OCTOBER SECOND — 
SECOND KLONDIKE SALE 
Elkin, North Carolina 
40 quality Foremost bred Guernseys — 4 Bulls 
carefully selected—36 Females, representing the 
very best herds in the South using the blood of 
Langwater Foremost. 
— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER FOURTH — 
TWELFTH VIRGINIA STATE SALE 
70 HEAD 4 BULLS 24 BRED HEIFERS 
27 COWS’ 15 OPEN HEIFERS 
At Midview Farm, Richmond, Va. Turn left off 
Route 5—3% miles East of Richmond on Atlee 
Road. High Point Prince Maxim and Langwater 
Foremost blood predominating. 
For Catalogues Write 


Lovis McL. Merryman & Sons 
SPARKS, MARYLAND 





Pew Low PRIcE 


FAMOUS FOX DELUXE SERVICE 
wtth— 
ROUND 
CORNER 










ANY SIZE 


6 OR 8 
BORDER 
PRINTS EXPOSURE 
ROLL 
DEVELOPED 
& PRINTED 
Lifetime Guaranteed Finish- FOR ONLY 


ing for the priceless pictures 
you take today. Always order 
extra prints for your man in 
the Service. Send us your next 
toll for De Luxe Finishing . .. 
you'll be proud of the sharp. 
clear Border Prints. 


gue 


ECONOMY C 
SERVICE 












WORLD'S LARGEST KODAK FINISHERS 
DEPT. P. F. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





Free Send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En- 
largement (Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling prints. 2 
Hollywood enlargements from roll or negatives 25c. Life- 
tone Studios, Dept. 1033, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative. 25c 
“*Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 


63e Custom Finishing for 25¢-—8 exposure rolls 
Panel-Packet-Prints. free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process. Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 


Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 

rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 

isfaction_ or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223 P 
allas, Texas. 


Roll Developed, two Extra Fine, 5.x 7 Enlargements, 
eight prints, 25c and this ad. Beautiful, lifetime re- 
prints, 2c. Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, Northwest. At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


ee! — Best Snapshot on Attractive 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company. M-3327 North Ave.. Chicago. 


Eight beautiful enlarged prints (nearly postcard size) 
or 16 regular prints, 25¢c. 35 mm rolls enlarged, 3% x 
4%, $1.00. Burton Studios, 55-C, Roscoe, New York. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 ever Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rolls developed, two deckledge prints each negative, 
25e; reprints, 2c. Four enlargements from negative. 5c 
Summers Studio, Unionville. Mo. 

With every 6 or 8 exposure roll, two full sets of prints, 
25e. Skyland Studios, Box 411, Dept. ‘‘F’’. Asheville 
North Carolina. 

Six or eight exposure roll film developed. and printed 
2%e. Troup’s Photo Service, Troup Bldg.. Toccoa. Ga 


Schools and Instructions 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 

















Photo Button 


























tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering Box 39. Decatur, Indiana. 

Learn Beauty Culture. Positions guaranteed. Good 
salary. Fully accredited, pass any state board. Earn 
while learning. Easy terms. Charles Beauty School, 
Cc. F. Selby, owner, Portsmouth, Va. = 





How to Break and Train Horses—A book every farm- 
er and horseman should have. It is free; no obligation. 
Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 
310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-9, Chicago. 


Services and Supplies 
want a good 8-Ounce Flavoring pene 
c.0.D. 





Trained Practical 
Chicago 





If you 
bottles Vanilla, Banana, Lemon and Mixed Fruit 


$1.00 and postage. Send name and address. J. Chal 
Nantz, 211 South Church Street, Mooresville, N. C. 





Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Beautiful Hand Made Costume Jewelry, Novelties. 
Catalogue Free. A. Jackson Hilton Co., 15 West 7th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charge un 
less collected. May’s Collection Agency. Somerset, Ky 

We Collect notes, accounts, everywhere. No charge 
unless collected. Herbert Hutton, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Corned Mullets, 22c pound 20-pound kegs. 100-pound 
keg, $20.00. Preston Cayton, Edenton, N. C. 

pedshects., Pillowcases — Send for cireutar for price 
list. Box 88, Station P, Brooklyn, New Yo 
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WHILE YOU'RE AT IT... | 


Dr. Salsbury's ROTA-CAPS 











0, SALSBURY S 


ROTA TAPS 


Remove Large Roundworms and 
also Intestinal Capillaria Worms 


Mian preparations do not re- 
move these capillaria worms. 
Though not so common, a heavy in- 
festation is very damaging to the 
birds. So, when treating your poul- 
try flock for large roundworms, you 
will welcome this extra value which 
Rota-Caps provide. 

Rotamine, the drug compound 
found only in Rota-Caps, removes 
these intestinal capillaria worms, in 
addition to the large roundworms. 
Yet Rotamine’s action hasn't the ef- 
fect of harsher treatments—another 
extra value. 


Rota-Caps are easy to give, low in 
cost. Surveys show Rota-Caps pre- 
ferred 2 to 1 by poultry raisers. So, 
for the extra vdlue treatment that 
your birds deserve, use genuine Dr. 
Salsbury’s Rota-Caps. 

ROTA-CAPS Low PRICES ADULT § SIZE: 


50 caps... 200 caps ...$2 
160 abe 22" acbe 500 caps ... 5.00 


If you prefer a flock treatment, mix 
Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Ton in the mash. 
y For genuine Dr. 
Salsbury prod- 
ucts, see hatch- 
eries, drug, 
feed, and other 
stores that display this service emblem. 
f no dealer is near you, order direct. 








) Be dake buryi 
NATION.W 
POULTRY SERVICE 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 





Get THE, 
Genuine 


ROTA-CA 


THE Only TREATMENT CONTAINING Rotamine 


A Natien-wide Poultry Service 


Dr. SALSBURY = 


PS 





Read the ads and write for any booklets or circulars that interest you. 











MAKOMB Automatic Wood Burning Brooder 


Airtight 





® Economical ® Easy to Operate ® Fits Southern Conditions 


For these wood burning brooders, or for oil or electric brooders, see your 
dealer or order direct. 


FLEMING SPECIALTY COMPANY 
q Charlotte, N. C. 


Accurate 














a og Letterheads, Cards — we 200, $1.00 
postpaid. Weedman Press, Madisonville, Ky. 


Quit Tobacco — Easily, ine xponsively. 
John Stokes, Minneola, Florida. 


Wanted to Buy 
Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold teeth, bridges 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Canaries Wanted—Best prices. Write for shipping 
directions. American Bird Company, 2610 West 25th 
Place, Chicago 


Wanted Mayo or Buckeye Tobacco Curers. C. H. 





Send address. 














Miller, Dunn, North Carolina. 








FOR 47 MILK 

& G REATEST SALVAGE VALUE 
Official as well as “‘on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts —- FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year 










MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Opt. PFS, 7 Dexter Park, Chicage 


The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection 









Grow Your Own Victory” 


RY iTS Offered by Virginia’s 


Largest Growers. Write for Free Copy 
Low-Price Catalogue, offering 800 vari- 
eties of Fruits and Ornamentals. 


uate. BERRIES 


Planting Early Bear- 
ing Trees and Plants. 


NURSERIES, Box 9, 
Waynesboro, Virginia 
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Needed: More Doctors, 
More Hospitals, 
More Insurance 





* * 





x * 


@ Every Southern State now needs a statewide campaign for three 


things: 


ed public health programs. (2) 


(1) To help reduce sickness everywhere by better support- 
To help farm folks who become 


sick by remedying the present dangerous and alarming scarcity of 


both doctors and hospitals serving rural areas. 


(3) To reduce the 


cost-burdens and debt-burdens of illness by encouraging all self-sup- 
porting families to carry hospital and medical insurance all the time. 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber: 


On this page this month I had in- 
tended to discuss the beautification 
of home grounds as suggested by our 
beautiful cover illustration. And in 
some later issue (probably next 
month) I shall express my enthusiasm 
for an even dozen flowering, ever- 
green or berry-bearing plants I have 
used to beautify my own home 
grounds, which rank in the order of 
my enthusiasm about as follows: 


1. Crape myrtle 7. Hibiscus 
2. Redbud 8. Nandina 
3. Deciduous holly 9. Flowering quince 
4. Dogwood 10. Wax myrtle 
5. Althea 11. Wistaria 
6. Azalea 12. Forsythia 


This month, however, I have decid- 
ed to follow up on the subject “How 
Can We Get Better 
Hospital and Medi- 
cal Care?” I dis- 
cussed last month, 
....and make a fur- 
ther appeal to Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
readers to join doc- 
tors and others in 
nearly every South- 
ern state who are 
now urging statewide campaigns for 
better hospital and medical care. 


Clarence Poe 


The most striking 
new feature of all 
these movements is a 
realization that we 
can never solve these problems by 
community effort or county effort 
a’one. Instead whole states must act 
to get Better Health ... as they have 
previously acted to get Better Schools 
and Better Roads. And four things 
especially must be stressed: 


Four Things 
to Stress 


1. Better-financed public health programs to 
reduce sickness. 

2. More hospitals and doctors in rural areas. 

3. Hospital and medical insurance for all 
familie’ above the poverty level. 

4. Some much more efficient and satisfying 
plans for insuring adequate hospital and medi- 
cal care for the very poor—especially the fine 
class of poor whose pride and self-respect often 
prevent them from getting as good medical 
care as many paupers get. 


Standing in the 
burying ground 
on the old home 
farm where I was 
reared, a cousin pointed to the grave 
of a fine woman who had died of child- 
birth-complications and said to me: 
“Her doctor told me he could have 
saved her life if he had been called in 
time. But she and her husband were 
poor and not wanting to make a doc- 


We Must Help 
the Poor 


tor’s bill they couldn’t pay soon, 


waited too late!” 

Starting home from my city office 
a few weeks ago, a man going blind 
asked me to read the bus sign for him. 
“IT am going to see an oculist for seri- 
ous eye-trouble 
he says’ might 
have been easily 
checked when it 
started a few 
years ago,” he 
said. “But I had 
a family who 
needed every cent 
I could make— 
and I put it off too 
long.” 

Sometime ago a 
renter moved on 
my farm. I found 
he had had two 
bad attacks of ap- 
pendicitis but was 
risking a third at- 
tack (which 
might have been 
fatal) because he 
had not had mon- 
ey enough for an 


LIKE A GOLDEN CLOUD 


operated on immediately and the 
insurance took care of all but $11 of 
the two-weeks’ hospital bill. 


Last week a man who op- 
erates several farms said 
to me: “I had a sick Ne- 
gro on one of my farms 
and found out it would cost $17 to geta 
doctor’s visit for him—$3 for the visit 
and 50 cents a mile each way for the 
14 miles the doctor would have to 
travel.” This is, of course, an extreme 
example; but a doctor’s visit on my old 
home farm would now cost $10—and 
the families far away from doctor’s 
offices are usually less able to pay 
than city families. 


Doctor’s 
Visit $17 


More doctors 
for rural areas 
..- more hos- 
pitals serving 
rural areas .... more hospital and 
medical insurance — these are the 
three supreme things to strive for. 
How shall we get them? 
1. More Hospitals—More doctors 
and more hospitals go together. Ina 


More Hospitals, 
Doctors, Insurance 


hospital a doctor can look after a half 


dozen patients in the time it takes to 
visit one patient 10 miles from his 
office. A well equipped doctor today, 
in fact, is not willing to practice ex- 
cept where a hospital is near. He wants 
the help of spec- 
ialists and medi- 
cal staff meetings 
to insure accu- 
rate diagnosis and 
treatment; also to 
provide much bet- 
ter nursing than 
the average pa- 
tient can get at 
home. More and 
more must farm 
people carry the 
sick to hospitals 
where doctors 
are, instead of 
having doctors 
going in every di- 
rection to see the 
sick wherever 
they are. 
2. More Doctors 
—To get better 


operation. On 
the other hand, 
when the wife of 
my farm foreman 
developed appen- 
dicitis recently 
she had hospital 


This mass of blossoming forsy:hia— 
glowing like some golden cloud in 
Fairyland itself when photographed on 
Longview Farm last spring—is simply 
one illustration of a-hhundred that might 
be used to illustrate our timely remind- 
er: “For Flowers Like These Next 
Spring (And All Succeeding Springs). 


doctor-care in any 
section, as just 
indicated, we 
must have hospi- 
tals available in 
that section. But 
we must also edu- 


and especially more boys from our 
farms, villages, and small _ towns 
—for medical careers. “Our state igs 
about 80 per cent rural, but only 3 per 
cent of our students are from farm 
homes,” said the head of a leading 
Southern medical school. Medical ed. 
ucation is so expensive and most rural 
students have so few resources for 
raising money, we must find ways to 
help capable but poor country boys 
become doctors by paying their way 
through medical school (in part or in 
full) in case they will practice in the 
country. 

3. More Insurance—Last ut not 
least, we must have Southwide cam- 
paigns to get every family above the 
poverty-level to take out hospital and 
surgical insurance—insurance for ex- 
ample, such as my farm foreman car- 
ried in the case I mentioned where it 
paid all but $11 of a two-weeks’ hospi- 
tal case which otherwise would have 
been a serious burden to him. 


The Farm Security 
Farmers Want Administration has 
Four Things found it possible to 
provide group hospi- 

tal insurance at $12 a year per family 
and surgical insurance at $8—just an 
illustration of how cheaply such pro- 
tection can be provided where large 
groups cooperate through nonprofit 
organizations. And must we not also 
have either outright medical insur- 
ance or “prepayment plans” whereby 
one can pay his doctor so much a year 
for necessary medical service—equal- 
ize the cost between good years and 
bad? When a national conference on 
rural health was held in Chicago re- 
cently, its four major conclusions 
were— 

1. Farm people want a plan that will keep 
them well. Preventive medicine first. 

2. They want their doctors to work together 
—under one roof if possible. 

3. Thev want the program built around a 
community hospital. 

4. How to pay? Sprrad the risk through 
insurance or “prepayment” plans 


Let’s help the sick and the families 
of the sick through statewide pro- 
grams for more doctors, more hospi- 
tals, more insurance. 


Sincerely your friend, 


Karemergpos 


President and Editor, 


insurance, was Plant Flowering Shrubs THIS FALL.” 





Country 


(From page 31) own nature, bringing trouble and destruction, and 
are horribly lonely for lack of children afterward. 


Mrs. R.H 
6,/ To close: 


You have opened up a subject too little discussed here in the South, 
where the poorest on the thinnest soil rack themselves not only. to provide 
cheap food but surplus chi'dren, fresh blood as well as fresh food, 
to replenish the devouring industria! towns. Mrs. X., Arkansas. 


W., Dawson County, Ga. 


To J. L. E., Louisiana, the “tenspot” for the month’s 

most striking postal card; and to our next the Eight 

Dollars for the month’s most memorable letter. .. . 
This month’s discussion has been, naturally, sharp in places; 
and we hope we have hurt no one’s feelings in conducting it; 
but basic issues need to be sharply stated, pro and con, from 
time to time... . And now the closing letter: 


The mother of a large family in the tenant farming class, I 

believe that birth control used properly, not as birth prohibition, 

will save many a family from wreckage and many a marriage 
from the divorce courts. Find me the mother in poor circumstances who 
has not yearned to space her children, not to destroy them; just to give 
the ones she already has a few of the pleasures of life. Lovely clothes, for 
instance, and the longed-for trip back home. These have always been 
denied us because a new baby was on the way. 


cate more boys— The Progressive Farmer 


Voices “a 





How many heartaches have been borne, how many tears shed by 
mothers to see their boys and girls go to school dressed shabbily in made- 
overs or cheap, shrunken clothing! 

How could they have pride to face the world into which they must 
go? What parent has not in these circumstances cringed with shame 
when they had to deny their boy or girl who had struggled to gradua- 
tion a class ring or the proper dress because there was still another baby 
coming to be paid for? 


When parents are instructed to have fewer and better babies, the 


home and the world in general wil] improve. 
6/ county of Harford, Md. We have sold Thorn Meadow, 

our country place here, and removed our residence 
and office to the oldest wing of a disused inn at the county 
seat, Bel Air. The house has an acre of ground around it. 
It was built in 1716, they say. The Country Club Inn, they 
called it in recent years, and prior to that, in George Wash- 


ton’s time, the Eagle Hotel. We ‘ 
Yours. 
1 


may print a picture of it after we 
Corresponding Editor. 


“Mother of Eight,’ Tex. 


We are a Border Southerner again now, in our home 


get its old box gardens chopped 
out of the brush. 


(Address letters to 
Dept.. c/o The 


Vorces” 
Farmer.) 


Country 
Progressive 





LEADING LADY OF ALLIED LANDINGS 


Says Ernie Pyle, 
Scripps- Howard 
War Correspondent 


| 


iS 
ORCE: 
Ae —Proby 

t hand ie een 


Based on a News photo showing 
GMC ‘‘Ducks’’ carrying supplies 
to the Allies’ Anzio beachhead. 














Ernie Pyle, Pulitzer Prize winner for war reporting, 
is only one of many war correspondents to praise the 
performance of the GMC Truck & Coach “Duck.” 


The “Duck” is a leading Lady of Allied landings 
because its amazing amphibious ability enables it to 
perform many tasks that can be duplicated by no 
other vehicle. It has carried men, munitions and 
materials from ship to shore to inland fighting areas. 


It has charted invasion shores the night before ‘“D” 


day. It has hauled howitzers from freighter to firing 
position. It has rescued disabled landing craft. It has 
blasted enemy beaches with barrages from multiple 
rocket guns. It has brought in metal landing strips 
for newly won air fields. It has served as a radio 


broadcaster, ambulance and mobile fueling station. 


And in France, this versatile GMC amphibious 
vehicle again played a leading role in that greatest of 


all invasions, the Allies’ attack on Fortress Europe. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION . 
GENERAL MOTORS 





Back 


Back from the business of killing — to the 
business of living! 


Back from scenes of hatred, despair and 
destruction to a homeland of peace, hope 
and opportunity! 


Millions of young Americans are coming 
back to thousands of farms — to thousands 
of peaceful Elm Streets in every city, town 
and village of America! 


They’ve made up their minds to a lot of 
things while they’ve been away. 


They’ve seen the suffering of homeless 
terrorized families — people who have lost 
their self-respect, their hope, their health 
— everything. 

They’ve seen a large part of the world in 
ruins, because a few fanatical men sold 
“gold bricks” to millions of people who 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
odes A REPUBLIC 
—- AND KEEP ” * STEEL 
THEM . 


The Army-Navy E 
lag waves over 
seven Republic 
plants and the 
Maritime M floats 
over the Cleveland 
District plant. 


to Elm Street, U. S. A. 


traded in their freedom for promises of 
security — for brightly painted pictures of 
a “planned economy” under an all-wise, all- 
powerful government. 


And they want no part of that sort of thing 
here in America. 


They want jobs. They want to plan their own 
lives. Make their own futures. Go places 
under their own power. 


And we must give them that opportunity. 


But to do it, wartime restrictions and controls 
must be removed from agriculture, business 
—and the individual citizen —as quickly 
as possible. 


Farmers must be free to plant what they 
want, and as much as they want — without 
needless bureaucratic supervision. 


Taxes must be adjusted so that money will 
be available to finance the change-over to 
peacetime production. 


Greater incentives must be provided, so that 
workers can make more money, by making 
more goods for more people. 


Mr. Private Citizen must be allowed to make 
money — and be free to invest it in business 
ventures of his own — or of others. 


Prosperity has always come to America 
through the growth of production — not its 
restriction —on farms and in factories. 


Profitable production will make jobs for the 
boys who are coming back. But business, 
labor, agriculture and an understanding 
government must work together to create it 
— hold it — and increase it. 


If you want a reprint of this advertisement, write Republic Steel Corporation, 3102 East 45th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


REPUBELEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING * BARBED WIRE *« STEEL FENCE POSTS * ROOFING and SIDING « BALE TIES * NAILS * STAPLES 
BOLTS. NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE * CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 





